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PREFACE 


OHN FRANKLIN CROWELL’S Personal Recol- 
oJ lections of Trinity College reveals a vital story of 
Trinity College, North Carolina, and of himself during 
a most important period in the life of each of them. 

During the seven years, 1887-1894, a number of vital 
things were in process of change. Education both of the 
higher and of the lower ranges was one of these things: 
education had long been primarily a matter of the cloister, 
and its purpose had been essentially the development of 
the few; at this time came glimmerings of the idea that 
education should help in the making of a rational solution 
of the problems of business and of the government as 
well as of the church. 

The issues of life were becoming complex: population 
was increasing and its quality was changing; new machines 
and new methods for the conversion of natural resources 
into products for consumption were appearing with greater 
frequency. 

President Crowell came to Trinity College from the 
North. All of his experiences had been amid different 
surroundings and materially different points of view. He 
was but twenty-nine years of age and was filled with the 
enthusiasm of youth as well as with the zeal of a reformer. 
He saw Trinity College from the point of view of a 
stranger; however, he immediately put his heart and soul 
to the task of making it a leader in the higher education 
of the many in North Carolina and a leader in the type of 
college education which he thought business and the gov- 
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ernment, as well as the church, needed at a time of im- 
portant change. He was profoundly convinced that the 
new forces in North Carolina and the South generally 
brought a vital challenge to education, collegiate as well 
as that of the lower grades. He gladly accepted the chal- 
lenge for the College and for himself. He felt the lure 
of North Carolina youth and he thought himself for- 
tunate to become its champion. 

Dr. Crowell has set forth all of these things with their 
important details in the earlier chapters of his book; and 
he has done this in a fair and vital way. 

In his chapter on “Conference Schools and Affiliated 
Colleges” he reveals his ideals for the establishment of a 
number of schools under the support of the Methodist 
Conference or Conferences and under the supervision of 
Trinity College. He was convinced that the youth of the 
various communities of the State had vital need for such 
schools. He put forth vigorous effort to establish a num- 
ber of them and to help make them successful. He was 
greatly disappointed in his failure to achieve his ideals: 
he thought that the nation-wide depression of 1891-1894 
had something to do with the failure, that the church 
leaders lacked vision and zeal, and that the coming in 
important numbers of tax-supported high schools hand- 
icapped to some extent the development of Methodist 
Church high schools and junior colleges. 

Dr. Crowell did not, I think, accurately evaluate the 
coming of the tax-supported high schools. He knew that 
the time had been when the only high schools in North 
Carolina were those developed and supported by church 
leaders, Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist. I think it is 
correct to say that the leadership, vision, and educational 
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zeal of the Methodists during 1887-1894 were as vital as 
they had been in the earlier days. Dr. Crowell did not 
sufficiently understand the forces at work in North Carolina 
or the attitudes of the people. The annual income of most 
of the Methodists and of others was small; and few of 
them could see the need of investing a considerable part 
of it in the high-school or college education of their boys 
and girls. 

Dr. Crowell failed too in his effort to set up under 
Trinity College and Methodist leadership a number of 
high schools, but the stimulus which he gave to the pro- 
motion of high-school education for the many in North 
Carolina was great and vital: the leaders of the movement 
for the widespread establishment of tax-supported high 
schools were influenced in large measure by Crowell’s ef- 
forts and zeal for a greater educational opportunity for 
the many. 

Freedom to discuss public questions was not only 
sanctioned but also supported by President Crowell in a 
notable way. His chapters on the struggle for free dis- 
cussion are true to the facts and reactions prevailing at the 
time: his letter to the editor of an important newspaper 
on the freedom of a Trinity College professor to take 
part in the discussions of current political questions and 
even to become a candidate for office is particularly notable 
for its courage and its vitality. 

Dr. Crowell soon became convinced that Trinity Col- 
lege should be transplanted from its old home located 
far away from an important center of population to a new 
home in the midst of many people and their activities, 
economic, social, and political. His statements in the 
chapters “Arguments and Incidents of Removal” and the 
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“Four Wise Men of Durham” are both balanced and 
illuminating. No one saw more clearly than Crowell the 
sacrifices which must be made if Trinity College were 
moved from its old home; no one glimpsed so clearly as 
Crowell the things which Trinity College could do in its 
new home in Durham—the things which could under no 
circumstances be done in its old home in Randolph County. 

In moving Trinity College to a new home Dr. Crowell 
did that which many people believed to be impossible. 
The task was great, and its accomplishment was Crowell’s 
greatest achievement. The act in the eyes of a good many 
people meant death; to Crowell and to some others it gave 
promise of a far greater life. 

The scheme for the establishment of a school of tech- 
nology at Trinity College in its new home absorbed much 
of Crowell’s interest and gave him the opportunity to 
describe his vision of science and technical skill working 
for the many in North Carolina. His scheme was far in 
advance of his time, and it was mainly a dream. Many 
things in his ideas and plans were then only paper things; 
he did not clearly see that a large amount of money was 
absolutely necessary to carry on effective research in the 
industries or in industrial problems in the laboratories of 
a school of technology. 

Crowell’s scheme to put science and technical skill to 
work for the many in North Carolina, though only a 
dream in 1890, has been largely realized in Trinity Col- 
~ lege and in its successor, Duke University; and much of 
this has been done through a newer type of college cur- 
riculum and a more realistic type of college instruction. 

The transfer of the College to Durham was made at 
a time when a nation-wide depression was gripping the 
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economic forces and the mental attitudes of millions of 
people. The depression would have made itself felt to 
some degree in Trinity College in its old home in the 
country; its disturbance to the College at work in its new 
surroundings and under its new obligations was great. 

Financial difficulties came to Trinity College as to 
every other college in the whole country, but at the same 
time came dissensions in the faculty, in the Board of Trus- 
tees, and among the leaders of the Methodist Conferences. 
The deposit of antagonistic feelings engendered by the 
removal of the College became the central point from 
which a good many people viewed their difficulties. Pres- 
ident Crowell sent to the Board his resignation on June 7, 
1893, but the Board persuaded him to withdraw it. Crow- 
ell remained president, but he received little or no im- 
portant support from the Trustees or other leaders of the 
Conferences. The burdens of 1890-1893 were very heavy, 
and the President alone was expected to carry them: the 
Board had not yet learned to act as a real directorate of 
the College; its interests were only in the general policies 
of the College and in the right to approve or disapprove 
what the President might do. 

As Dr. Crowell understood it, his chief difficulties 
were with the two Methodist Conferences, especially the 
Western Conference, not with the Board of Trustees. He 
goes so far as to say that the Conferences would not fight 
in the open; I think that this statement is too strong. 

The views of the leaders of the Conferences and those 
of President Crowell seemingly came into sharpest con- 
flict over the matter of the athletic policy of the College: 
Crowell had a profound faith in the value of intercol- 
legiate athletics, especially football, in the development 
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of young men; the leaders in the Conferences were in- 
clined to overestimate the abuses and evils of intercol- 
legiate football. College presidents have often enough 
come into conflict over intercollegiate football, but they 
have more often found themselves in such conflict because 
of their opposition to it rather than their championship 
of it, as in the case of President Crowell. 

In December, 1893, the Western Conference and 
President Crowell came into open and sharp conflict over 
the policies of Trinity College; Dr. Crowell thought that 
the foundational differences were over intercollegiate foot- 
ball. I think that their differences were composite and 
that intercollegiate football was not the major thing. The 
condemnation by the Western Conference of President 
Crowell’s administration of Trinity College rested upon 
things more fundamental than intercollegiate football: 
jealousies, local interest, and ambitions on the part of 
some of the leaders of the Western Conference rather 
than differences of views on intercollegiate football gave 
the “drive” to the condemnation of President Crowell. 

Dr. Crowell came to the conviction that he should 
resign the presidency of the College effective at the end 
of the academic year, June, 1894; and he did so during 
the spring term. The Board of Trustees in May, 1894, 
refused to accept his resignation and asked him to recon- 
sider it. Crowell’s chapter entitled “In the Valley of 
Decision” is revealing and excellent even though at spots 
| think it is too strongly phrased. His letter to the Board 
of Trustees in which he refused to reconsider his resigna- 
tion is extraordinarily frank, realistic, unselfish, and vital. 
He felt that he would not have the active support of the 
Trustees and of other leaders of the Conferences even 
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though the Board had accepted the resignations of six 
professors who had been out of sympathy with his 
administration. 

President Crowell had the experience which many col- 
lege executives sooner or later come to have—of much 
opposition. Some of this was open, but much of it was 
underground; some was on trivial matters and of no real 
significance; some was on vital issues. Crowell was more 
of a dreamer and a planner for the future and less of an 
administrator of things of the day and of the month and 
the year at hand; many of those who opposed him saw 
only the day or the month at hand. 

The chapter on “The Duke Family’s Interest in 
Higher Education” brings Crowell’s Personal Recollec- 
tions to a close. His statement impresses me as a very 
reasonable and realistic one. What the Dukes have done 
for Trinity College and for its successor, Duke University, 
is already known to many. The part which John Franklin 
Crowell played in the beginnings of the interest of the 
Duke family in higher education is now for the first time 
portrayed with complete fidelity to all of the facts. Others 
than Crowell helped to create and to keep alive the inter- 
est of the Dukes in Trinity College; Crowell’s part in this 
was a very vital one. 

The life-span of Duke University, including Trinity 
College, out of which it grew, covers a century. John 
Franklin Crowell became its leader and planner fifty years 
ago, and for seven years he labored for it with extraor- 
dinary devotion and zeal—seven years to be especially 
remembered in the lifetime of a great institution! 


Cuarces L. Raper, Class of 1892. 
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CHAPTER I 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL ERA 
UNFOLDING 


HIS NARRATIVE covers the period of seven years 

of my presidency of Trinity College in North Car- 
olina, from 1887 to 1894 inclusive. It is written at the 
request of those among others who have meanwhile be- 
come familiar with the activities of that institution during 
those years. While the story is primarily that of an educa- 
tional institution in an important stage of development, it 
is also almost unavoidably something of a biography of 
persons most directly concerned. 

But no period, however brief it may be, stands wholly 
by itself. All developmental work is preceded by an era 
of preparation for unfoldment; and the flowering period 
of an institutional growth is always succeeded by one of 
fruitage and harvest. So, as of old, one sows; another 
reaps. When, therefore, great things are evolved from 
earlier periods of comparatively modest proportions, peo- 
ple begin to look backward for origins; like Isaiah of old, 
one is justified in reminding the present of the rock from 
which it was hewn. 

The seven eventful years here considered occupy a 
unique place in the closing quarter of the past century. 
They began a little more than two decades after the Civil 
War. Within that interval the country had, as a whole, 
entered upon a period of self-discovery. It had found its 
new strides in the organization of large-scale enterprises, 
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stupendous railway and industrial consolidations, the rise 
and spread of labor organizations in industry and agricul- 
ture, in the enormous expansion in agricultural areas, and 
in commercial and financial undertakings. It was, in short, 
the beginning of a period of great local, state, national, 
and international problems. An era of ruinous compe- 
tition had resulted in a widespread call for some form of 
governmental control. The work of state railway and 
labor commissions was soon well under way. The Inter- 
state Commerce Act (1887) was on the statute books, fol- 
lowed closely by the Anti-Trust Act (1890). These two 
laws together affected great material interests on a nation- 
wide scale. 

At no other period in the country’s history had the 
educational institutions of higher learning taken a more 
active part in the discussion of these problems and in the 
resulting policies. This situation was not wholly peculiar 
to the United States or to any particular section thereof; 
in fact, the entire Western World of nations had come 
to a point of taking stock of their condition. It was a stage 
of world-wide ferment, of comparative criticism, of clash- 
ing proposals for reform. Criticism on the part of the 
press, of the pulpit, and of legal inquiries and research by 
institutions of learning had never been so persistent; they 
had never been more constructive. All sorts of opinion- 
expressing associations and organizations, seeking to voice 
their viewpoints before lawmaking bodies, had come into 
the field of popular realities. 

These organic expressions of popular thought and 
feeling were generally demanding a voice in the control 
of forces which material progress had brought into being 
—forces with whose mastery they were not as yet familiar 
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enough to deal effectively; consequently, there was an 
accumulation of tasks confronting the public intelligence 
in a people such as our own. How to handle these mat- 
ters in the light of the widest and best intelligence became 
as much a problem of education as it was of industry, of 
trade, or of politics. 

How did this unique thing come to pass, namely, that 
education, especially higher education, once the cloistered 
privilege of the leading professions, should suddenly as it 
seemed, have become a main hope of working out a ra- 
tional solution of such complex and conflicting issues? 
It came about in this way: during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century the intellectual world generally 
was occupied in taking account of the achievements of 
this century asa whole. It was evident that more progress 
had been made in that one hundred years within many 
great fields of human interest than during all the rest of 
the world’s history. These surveys, as outlined in such 
books as Alfred Wallace’s The Wonderful Century and 
others, laid down at the threshold of the educational 
world at least three dominating factors. Let us call them 
the Data of Development of the closing century. The 
conclusions to which the thinkers of the times had come 
may be summed up in the paragraph to follow. 

Frank recognition of these fundamental facts lay at 
the very basis of any hope of progress. And education 
was no exception. They must underlie and be assumed 
in all correct reasoning about the development of man’s 
estate; as such they may be thus formulated: 

1. That all of the progressive nations had come to 
realize for themselves that their foremost and most basic 
asset lay in the quantity and quality of their populations. 
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Their overshadowing problem was the conservation and 
development of their human resources—their men, their 
women, and their children. 

2. It was evident also that among the nations the pre- 
ponderance of material power, if not of political prestige 
also, had already passed into the hands of those who had 
most successfully applied science, inventions, and machin- 
ery to the development of natural resources, the command 
over the raw materials of industry and the mastery of the 
means and methods of marketing their products at home 
and abroad. 

3. These conditions gave rise to a nexus of political, 
social, economic, and cultural enigmas of a highly perplex- 
ing character. Nothing was clearer than that industry as 
a whole, including labor and capital alone, or economic 
life as a whole, must effect a complete readjustment of 
itself to the larger life and aspirations of mankind. Light 
as well as leadership was needed—the light of learning 
what the world had experienced, the light of laws, the 
light of human liberties, and the light of the larger and 
more abundant life to which people felt themselves en- 
titled as a result of this enormous enhancement in the 
resources of civilization. 

It was these conditions that called into play the new 
power of education. Our own people were still primarily 
agrarian and mechanical; hence there came into being the 
state agricultural, mechanical, engineering, and technical 
schools along with others on public and private founda- 
tions. Even the great captains of industry, some of whom 
then founded universities, began early in the last quarter of 
the past century to lean upon higher learning as a source 
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of support in working out these colossal adjustments be- 
tween type and environment. 

The founding of such universities as Cornell (1868), 
Johns Hopkins (1876), Chicago (1892), Clark (1902), 
Leland Stanford (1891), brought to the service of the 
times, as already indicated, a power of research, of crit- 
icism, and of constructive suggestion and appeal. These 
forces soon began to give a clearer and more conscious 
direction to national development. Such, in general, were 
the conditions to which the mind of the intellectual world 
had been led. Its vision was immensely cleared by the 
conclusions of science as to the essentials of human knowl- 
edge. “We know,” said a philosophical synthesis of the 
times, “two essential things: Life and Consciousness.” 

To these two polar concepts of being education of all 
kinds—higher, lower, and intermediate—must now address 
itself. Life, for example, had become immensely en- 
riched in its scope and content and had become vastly 
more complex in its relationships within and without. 
The mind of man, after passing through a century of 
extraordinary contacts and communications with its own 
kind, with nature on a world-wide scale and with the fas- 
cinating explorations of infinitude, called for an entirely 
different educational program. 

The human consciousness had acquired an enlarge- 
ment and penetrative capacity which must revolutionize 
all earlier ideas of man’s preparation for life and its pos- 
sibilities. These appalling truths presented to higher 
education such a task as it had never theretofore dreamed 
of, and it was the function of this little college in the hills 
of the Carolinas to be lifted into a share of working out 
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the solutions such as an overburdened age of problems 
was constantly calling for. 

Nothing is clearer, however, than that this was not 
quite the conception of the College’s task prior to this 
period. The traditional ideas of a liberal education for 
the youth prevailed as an introduction to adult activities. 
It is fair to say of the curriculum prior to 1887 that it 
adhered quite faithfully to earlier conceptions of human 
life and the human mind. The interregnum between the 
death of President Craven and the era now beginning 
afforded little opportunity for incorporating any new do- 
mains of knowledge. The South was still poor in surplus 
resources. It was a great achievement to keep worthwhile 
educational agencies of the higher sort going at all. Yet 
gradually, as younger and older heads of the faculties 
came to work together, the dawn of a new day gave signs 
of coming. That was already apparent when my pres- 
idency began. Nobody was more eager for the inaugura- 
tion of the newer conception and fuller expression of 
college life, intellectual and moral, than those who were 
found there in their respective chairs upon my arrival on 
the scene in June, 1887. 


CHAPTER II 


FIVE YEARS’ SEARCH FOR A 
PRESIDENT 


N THIS queer old world of ours many things have 

an odd way of coming to pass. What connection, for 
instance, is there between a private boxing bout at noon- 
day in an upper room in old Divinity Hall at Yale and 
the creation of a forty-million-dollar university in the oak 
forests at Durham, in the Piedmont region of North Car- 
olina? Yet that connection, at least in one of its links, is 
what this very story is about. If the reader is not partic- 
ularly interested in following the narrative, this is a good 
place to get off; otherwise, if he faints not but should keep 
on to the end, he will find at the foot of the rainbow the 
secret of seven years of the severest kind of social service 
in the cause of the education of youth. 

Let it be made clear here that the conception of the 
educational training of one generation for the duties and 
privileges of succeeding its elders is not simply a pedagog- 
ical task; it is a dozen times bigger than that: it is a driving 
force—an inner, impelling power. The real teacher of 
the young lays hold of the implements of education such 
as books, apparatus, athletics, institutions in all their mul- 
tiplicity as just so many tools peculiar to his craft, but he 
never dares to stop there if the product of his training is 
to fit into real life when it is pushed out of the privileged 
educational nest. The real teacher lays strong hands on 
every legitimate agency capable of serving his purpose. 


A BOXING BOUT 
UNCOVERS 
SOMETHING 
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This is especially so of the college teacher in the under- 
graduate stages of instruction. Education consists in put- 
ting the individual in possession of the powers to grasp 
the facts, forces, and relations inherent in nature, in so- 
ciety, and in the realm of the unknown. Apply this 
definition to a group of youths in an undergraduate col- 
lege in a remote village in North Carolina, and you have 
the working idea of a newer Trinity as it was developed 
between bouts with my boxing-mate in that upper room 
in old Divinity. 
MY FIRST And who was this boxing-mate? Through him I ob- 
ae cxrey tained my first contact with Trinity College. In the year 
1885 while a divinity student and a graduate scholar in 
Yale, I became acquainted with a fellow-student, a grad- 
uate of the University of North Carolina and sometime 
professor of Greek at Trinity College. He hailed from 
Gates County, in the Old North State. His name was 
Williams. He was interested in philosophy particularly, 
and in the course of time was elected to that chair in his 
Alma Mater. There at this writing he lives in retirement 
in the cosiest of a Piedmontese domicile. There in com- 
petence, comfort, and lovely environment of the nature 
and society of old Chapel Hill his maturer years have 
been crowned with honor and peace. A full generation 
of students has known and loved Professor Horace H. 
Williams, through whom I was introduced to the scenes 
of this story. 

The foregoing paragraph gives the first two characters 
in our dramatis personae. Between bouts all sorts of ques- 
tions came up for discussion. But Williams kept telling 
me, day by day, of persons, incidents, and conditions in 
the country from which he had just come. The situation 
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had left its impress upon his mind. He apparently felt 
its needs and was feeling after some one who might fit 
into the situation as he had realized it. I was more than 
curious to know what type of man he wanted to see there. 
I asked him much about Trinity’s history, the character 
and attainments of its student body, the personnel of its 
faculty, its financial resources, its connectional relations 
with the church, and the role of its graduates in private, 
professional, and public life. Copies of the catalogue put 
into my hands impressed me most of all with the idea that 
the central problem of the Institution must be the mod- 
ernizing of the plan, scope, character, and content of its 
educational program. To all of my queries answers so 
frank, so sympathetic, and so earnest, were given that in 
due time we found ourselves exchanging ideas on this, 
that, and other aspects of college policy. I boldly re- 
vealed to him my developing conception of what I thought 
a modern undergraduate college for the liberal education 
of youth ought to be. He knew my history, my career 
thus far, and my aims and ideals before the end of the 
year as probably no other person in the world knew them. 
And it was with this precipitate of a year’s mingling of 
ideas between us that later he returned to the South and 
confided our conversations to some of the responsible 
authorities connected with Trinity. I think he told me 
that he said to them he thought he had found their man. 

Those days in old Divinity were halcyon times in the 
intellectual life of my sparring-mate and myself. We 
had both tasted of the sweets of that spiritual quest which 
emboldens the soul of the scholar to resort to the fountain- 
heads of learning to gain more of the secrets of things 
human and divine. We had both come to the parting of 
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the ways and had the choice of two lives before us. 
Should we take the paths that lead to material gains? 
Should we cast in our lot with those who felt that life 
was lived at its noblest by those who possessed themselves 
of the principles of spiritual power? Here two congenial 
souls had committed themselves to the same choice. Like 
the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, they were 
awakening to the ever widening prospects and potential- 
ities of the spiritual life. Our studies under the master 
minds of those days led us into the richest fields of thought 
and research. We had, in common, Dwight in New Tes- 
tament Exegesis, Harris in Christian Philosophy, Fisher 
in the History of Christianity. 

My own range of study extended into the graduate 
department of the college, where, in addition to these 
divinity studies, I listened to Ladd, then pioneering with 
much success in physiological psychology, and I belonged 
to the small group of a score of advanced students who 
first heard Arthur T. Hadley’s lectures on administrative 
policy, which then covered his discussions on transporta- 
tion as published in the following year in his classic text- 
book on that subject. Hadley had then just come from 
an inspiring stay in German universities. Every week I 
went once or twice for an hour or two to Professor 
Wheeler, in a course of study on constitutional history. I 
was the only student, and these informal conferences were 
among the richest means in the developing of the scientific 
methods of studying and teaching modern history. But 
above all these, in my last of the two years in graduate 
study at Yale, were the courses in ethics with President 
Noah Porter. With him, James A. Garfield’s conception 
of a university, as consisting of a Mark Hopkins on one 
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end of the log and a student at the other, was literally 
realized. Along with Professor William G. Sumner, who 
taught me undergraduate economics, President Porter was 
my greatest inspiration. Our theme of study was higher 
ethics, and President Porter told me at the end of the 
year that I was the first and only student of his among 
those who had started with him to complete the advanced 
course, based on Sedgwick’s Principles. There, in the 
President’s office, in that little two-story stucco building 
in the center of the old campus I recall with profound 
reverence the hours of free and fatherly discussion in 
which we indulged. Our questions and answers took the 
widest possible range of application to individual and so- 
cial conditions, to legislative and economic life, to educa- 
tion and politics, and to the spiritual progress of the race. 
The atmosphere of these sessions was full of the exhilara- 
tion of the opening of new vistas. Literally, this great 
teacher was causing one young man at least to see visions 
of the glory of the moral and intellectual future. With 
that fine discrimination revealed in his forgotten text- 
book, Human Intellect, this master mind led me along 
to heights and depths and ranges of comprehension such 
as few men ever enjoy in the rapid sweep of the ordinary 
student days. It was as if intellectually and spiritually I 
was being reborn into the kingdom of teaching. And in 
the light of what I found at Yale in these years of matur- 
ing thought and purpose one can well understand why it 
is, as Dean Mendell has recently said, that Yale, to most 
of its students who catch its spirit, is not an institution, but 
areligion. When, therefore, I received a letter of inquiry 
from Presdent J. W. Alspaugh, of Trinity’s Board of 
Trustees, asking me to tell him what manner of man I 
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was in view of what they were thinking about, I must 
have written with some sense of earnestness to serve 
wherever duty might call me. 
HOW During the course of 1885, if I recall properly, Wil- 
acruatry. liams went south, leaving Yale for the remainder of the 
pec“ academic year. One of his first steps was to see Julian S. 
Carr, then President of the Bull Durham Tobacco Com- 
pany. In this interview, as I understand, he spoke of me 
as the type of man who was needed in the educational 
work of North Carolina and whom he thought would be 
in sympathy with the desires and hopes of the friends of 
Trinity. Mr. Carr, with Mr. James A. Gray and Colonel 
J. W. Alspaugh, of Winston-Salem, had recently guaran- 
teed a supplementary fund of five thousand dollars a year 
in support of the faculty. He communicated with President 
Alspaugh. The latter’s letter to me making inquiry of 
my experience and educational training found me serving 
as principal of Schuylkill Seminary, at Fredericksburg, 
Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. This institution had been 
removed from Reading, Pennsylvania, and was passing 
through its first year in its new location, with an enroll- 
ment of ninety-nine students. It prepared its graduates 
for admission to the junior year in leading colleges. It 
was built and equipped equally by the contributions of the 
Evangelical Church and James A. Lick, an adopted son 
of the more famous John Lick. The latter was the founder 
of the Lick Observatory in California. Here at this rural 
village, several miles from a railway station and ten miles 
north of Lebanon, I had my first experience in the removal 
of an institution of learning from its place of birth in a 
growing city into the quieter retirement of rural life. 
This experience was of value to me when the question of 
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Trinity’s removal came up for decision a few years later. 
I felt and knew when I came to Trinity that the removal 
of Schuylkill Seminary from the city of Reading, whose 
problems and policies had much in common with Trinity, 
had been a strategic mistake. In that rural community, 
my friends said to me, “You are hiding yourself from the 
world.” 

What the Trustees of Trinity apparently wanted to 
know first was whether I was qualified educationally for 
the position they were seeking to fill and what my view- 
point was as to the acceptableness of this field of service 
if called to the presidency. They wanted to know the 
attitude of the man whom they were willing to put into 
a position of responsibility towards the conditions prevail- 
ing. There were questions of religious connection and of 
readiness to identify myself with the church under whose 
auspices the College was operated. The Evangelical 
Church, to which I belonged, being Methodistic in its doc- 
trines and policy made them feel apparently that I could 
readily adapt myself to these requirements. Among the 
documents which I put into their hands was a copy of 
The Andover Review containing an article of mine on 
“Child Labor in American Industries.” ‘This was the first 
article of the kind in the magazine literature of America. 
It seemed to have impressed President Alspaugh and Mr. 
Gray very favorably. While it was in their hands, Judge 
E. T. Boykin, a well-known Trinity graduate, was hold- 
ing court at Winston-Salem. President Alspaugh handed 
the magazine to him and asked him what he thought of 
the advisability of selecting a man of the character indi- 
cated by the author of the article for the presidency of 
Trinity. The Judge, according to President Alspaugh’s 
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later reference to the matter, read it one evening and 
brought it back promptly, saying, “That’s your man: get 
him if you can.” 

The record of my scholastic and educational career up 
to the beginning of my twenty-ninth year was in their 
hands. My sparring-mate must have supplemented this 
and other matter with hearty endorsement; at any rate, 
the trustees were not long in arriving at a conclusion. 
They had before them two candidates, Professor J. L. . 
Armstrong, of Virginia, whom they elected to the chair of 
English, and myself. Thus with these signs of progress 
there was extant in the current consciousness a feeling of 
hope, of trust, and of loyalty that something of promise 
had come at last in the prospects of Trinity. 

Taking the state of North Carolina as a whole, I think 
its people generally welcomed the experiment of bringing 
in a Northerner as the head of one of their leading de- 
nominational colleges. Such importations had not infre- 
quently been made to many schools for the colored people, 
but it was a new thing to do so for the higher education 
of the whites. The ecclesiastical situation was itself largely 
responsible for this. As elsewhere explained, the two fac- 
tions among the Methodist ministry in the state made the 
task of selection of a president for Trinity doubly difficult: 
an available person proposed by one faction was taboo to 
the other faction; so, among the rival factions, the out- 
sider had an equal chance all around. 

Those were the days in which the college and univer- 
sity presidency was much under discussion. There were 
said to be a score or more of these institutions seeking 
presidents. It was an unusual situation that a semi-public 
office of professional prestige and social attraction should 
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go begging. New colleges and universities were coming 
into being almost every year on new and liberal founda- 
tions. Both the old and the new institutions were com- 
peting for the available men of learning and educational 
leadership. In most cases these presidential incumbents 
had to be made; they were not born. It turned out that 
these positions were after years of search in some cases 
filled from among specialists in the professorial ranks or 
from men of wide general scholarship, selected to lead in 
these institutional movements. Meanwhile the position 
of the college presidency itself had undergone a decided 
change: now it was no longer the patriarchal job of a 
favorite minister or popular clergyman; the place had be- 
come too complex and exacting in its functions for that 
kind of personage. Now a different type of man was 
wanted. In him scholarship, acquaintance with present- 
day problems and conditions, and co-ordinating capacity 
had to be found in identifying men of means and mark 
with the leading movements involving public interest and 
the general welfare. Thus the overconservative clerical 
type of leadership was simply left out as unadaptable to 
the demands of forward-looking tendencies of the times. 
In short, the newer conditions called into being a broader 
and bolder kind of leadership. It was a type that had 
long and well-balanced training to its credit in scholar- 
ship. It had capacity to select and co-operate with fellow- 
workers in their special departments. In this leadership 
the several specialties of learning found their focus and 
the institution its center of moral unity. His capacity to 
support each specialist in doing his best—his success in 
keeping his associates from worries about regularity and 
adequacy of income—these determined largely the neces- 
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sity for the newer type of president in making the college 
or university the effective educational instrument it was 
designed to be under the newer order of things. 

The three trustees who had the burden of selecting a 
president for Trinity were fully enough aware of what 
the era and the Institution called for. The time had gone 
by, as I think they saw, when the self-made, heroic, 
Braxton Craven type of president could be expected to 
meet the situation. So, also, had gone the era of the 
traditional ecclesiastic. Had they not given up hope in 
this direction after five years of trial and search in home- 
bred clerical ranks? “Let us go afield,” they said, “into 
the larger world of men, find and fetch someone who 
knows his trade, someone who can gain a measure of 
dominion over these conditions which beset our efforts to 
escape from the present nexus of stagnation.” So spoke 
that special committee, J. W. Alspaugh, James A. Gray, 
and Julian S. Carr, all farseeing business men, combining 
in their mentalities the spirit of their hopes. 

When, therefore, I started south from Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, in midsummer, 1887, it was to take up one of 
the least encouraging, and yet most inspiring, of educa- 
tional responsibilities. The discouraging features lay in 
the fact that in the five years since its former president 
died at times the College had almost come to a standstill. 
It was losing vitality, lacking in resources, and, at one 
stage of that period, it seemed to be not far from giving 
up the ghost. The encouraging features were the presence 
of faithful graduates and former students in many com- 
munities, the willingness of teachers to stand by their guns 
with the meagerest income, and, above all, the response 
of youth and young men to the call of the college author- 
ities for patrons and public to stand by the new president. 
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Sometime in the month of April I was informed by letter 
that the position was offered to me by the unanimous vote 
of the Trustees. I promised them to give the matter 
prompt and serious consideration, after thanking them for 
the honor. 

I conferred with a few people. The Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction (Houck) of Pennsylvania, 
who had lectured at North Carolina summer institutes and 
to whom I spoke of this opportunity to go South, advised 
favorably: “If I were a younger man I would go south 
myself for an educational career. The opportunities are 
greater, and the field is new. At your age you can well 
consider this as an inviting opportunity.” 

There was one other matter of moment to be consid- 
ered: first of all and of highly personal interest, I was 
engaged to be married to Miss Laura Kistler Getz, daugh- 
ter of a prominent Reading manufacturer and sister of 
the then mayor of the city. She was then in Florida with 
her mother, whose health required the spending of the 
winter in a milder climate. To my question as to whether 
my betrothed was willing to go with me in case I accepted 
the presidency of Trinity her answer was entirely encour- 
aging: “I will go gladly wherever you see fit to select 
your field of labor.” Her own health about the time of 
our marriage in June, 1887, showed signs of requiring the 
selection of a habitat in a milder climate than that of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. So we both decided to cast in our lot 
with the College at Trinity. During the month of July 
our household effects were purchased and assembled and 
shipped south. Thus life in the little village, with its 
peaceful, quiet neighborly atmosphere, began late in 
August of that memorable year. 
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THE LURE OF THE SOUTH 


FTEN while in the North, I have been asked why 

I went to the South for an educational career, know- 
ing that I had prepared myself for that field of profes- 
sional service. In the South the question has often been 
asked how it came to pass that I, a practically unknown 
teacher, should have been brought to Trinity as its pres- 
ident at a time when such a thing was almost unheard of. 
To these questions I have but two answers to give: in the 
first place, I was drawn by what I might call the lure of 
the South; in the second place, I attribute my call to this 
field as having something providential in it, for I am now, 
and always have been during my adult years, one of those 
who never lost faith in the presence of divine guidance 
in the individual and collective responsibilities of human 
usefulness. 

Most lures have a habit of vanishing when closely 
examined. But the lure of the South in my case has been 
enduring. Its springs lie far back in the boyhood days 
of the Civil War, in which I was old enough to recall the 
burning of a railroad bridge near my father’s house at the 
hands of the invading Confederate army a few days be- 
fore the Battle of Gettysburg began. I read voluminously 
all available books on the course of the conflict; naturally 
enough, sympathy for the vanquished in due time took the 
place of a sense of satisfaction for the victory. I recall dis- 
tinctly the tall, fully uniformed soldiers coming home 
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with musket and knapsack after the disbandment of the 
armies from the battlefields and the national capital. 
Later, in my college days, there was a classmate from 
Mobile, Henry A. Forchheimer, whose friendship I en- 
joyed and whose accounts of conditions interested me 
greatly. From that time for some years I became a reg- 
ular reader of the Atlanta Constitution. My studies in 
economics and social problems at Yale under Professor 
William G. Sumner led me into many questions of South- 
ern conditions and progress. Before leaving college I 
made a trip on foot into the mountain regions and man- 
ufacturing towns of Virginia. My association with Pro- 
fessor Horace H. Williams at Yale, described elsewhere, 
seemed to be the connecting link by which the attention 
of Trinity’s trustees was called to my interest in Southern 
education; there was, therefore, a sentiment and some- 
what scientific background in Southern conditions which 
appealed to me with more than ordinary strength. 

There was also an appeal in the social composition of 
the South. Here were two racial elements which had 
lived under definitely developed relations for over a hun- 
dred years. A distinct civilization had arisen on these 
foundations. All at once, as it were, the situation was 
thrown into the balance and weighed in the arbitrament 
of arms; out of that five years of violent warfare came 
the factors to a new order of affairs. Now more than 
twenty years had passed, and the adjustment in the social 
orders was still going on. A newer modus vivendi was 
working out, mostly on old lines, yet with essentially dif- 
ferent sense of responsibilities in the educational field. 
My opportunity was with the whites alone, officially; but 
one could not help realizing that in order that the white 
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civilization might do the best for its responsibilities of 
supremacy, there must be a development and a diffusion 
of useful intelligence on the part of all classes and con- 
ditions. There was no other part of the world with just 
such a problem on its hands, and this very situation had 
an appeal in it of no ordinary character. 

There was a lure in the knowledge that the South 
was among the most backward portions of the Union, 
educationally speaking. There was further allurement in 
the knowledge of its poverty, its inadequate equipment, 
and in the loyalty of its teachers who worked faithfully 
for little, and at times for no compensation. White as 
well as colored teachers, in order to extend the public 
school term a month or so beyond what the public ap- 
propriations warranted, contributed on their own account 
as teachers, a month’s service without salary. This, for 
one instance, was done by the colored teachers in the Dur- 
ham public schools during my residence at new Trinity. 
The eagerness of the colored folk to send their children 
to elementary schools, in whose little lunch-buckets could 
often be found the most meagre meals, had in many cases 
the effect of stimulating the whites against the neglect to 
send their own children to school instead of having them 
work in the factory. I found an instance of this kind in 
Randleman, where two or three boys of the foreman in a 
cotton mill were making good money; when the father 
observed young colored children of the same age passing 
and repassing the factory door to and from school, he said 
to himself one day, “This thing will never do; if the col- 
ored children go to school and we whites work ours in 
the mill, it won’t be long before the blacks are more in- 
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telligent members of the community than the whites. 
And what then will become of white supremacy?” 

These conditions furnished most inviting fields of ob- 
servation and inquiry and also of opinions among all 
classes concerned. But these allurements to an observing 
student of social and economic life, of educational respon- 
sibilities and of civic resources were secondary to the 
paramount interest which I felt in the South, namely, the 
desire for educational service to its youth. 

I had been told by my informants of the passing away 
of old conditions and of the earnest feeling after the thing 
that made for a new and better condition of living. There 
was one quality in Southern youth which appealed to me 
most powerfully: it was the attitude of the boys of insist- 
ing that in case educational privileges could not go to all 
of the children of the family their sisters should have the 
preference and that the family resources should be pooled 
for the purpose. There had been numerous instances of 
this coming under my own observation, and I have been 
informed that in those days it was quite general. Such a 
quality is one of the rare and noble flowers of a Christian 
civilization and it is based on the conception of the ex- 
altation of motherhood. 

I may be pardoned for emphasizing my love for 
Southern youth. It was awakened in years before I an- 
ticipated going to the South. But the discovery of it in 
its reality was one of the things from which actual contact 
brought no disillusioning. When I bade President Noah 
Porter of Yale adieu prior to my going south to assume 
the presidency of Trinity, he said in his fatherly frank- 
ness, “I congratulate you on your opportunity. You are 
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especially fitted for the work and adapted to its many 
demands. There you will find the most alluring thing 
which a genuine educator can ask for, namely, a body of 
students who have not been mis-educated. Here, it takes 
us a year or more to bring the student body into a state 
of equipment by de-educating them before any substantial 
progress can be made in their mental discipline and cul- 
tural outfitting; you start with a native eagerness, a zest 
for learning, and a whole-souled response which is the joy 
of the teacher’s heart. Yours is a noble and rare oppor- 
tunity, and I wish you Godspeed.” 


CHAPTER IV 


EXPECTATIONS AND INAUGURAL 


HERE was a general relief throughout the com- 

munity immediately concerned at the news that 
Trinity had found a president. No one, however, knew 
much about him except that he was a scholar of recog- 
nized standing and experience, that he was from Yale and 
from the state of Pennsylvania. The Trustees were going 
to give him a free hand, and that led many, especially in 
the faculty and college community to indulge in expecta- 
tions of what was to come. Moreover, he was a young 
man of only twenty-nine years, making him one of the 
youngest, if not the youngest, college president in the 
country. Would he understand us sympathetically, some 
queried? Was he adaptable to new and strange conditions? 
Would he like us, and would we like him—and his wife? 
For, though he was a bachelor when he was elected, the 
Trustees knew of his engagement and of the early mar- 
riage in prospect. 

The winter immediately preceding my arrival at 
Trinity was a period of high watermark in my own reli- 
gious experience. In addition to the educational duties at 
Schuylkill Seminary at Fredericksburg, the scholastic com- 
munity of teachers and students was deeply imbued with 
a vitalizing sense of religious devotion. I never knew a 
group to have a greater measure of clearness and of spir- 
itual consciousness than prevailed under the roof of that 
institution. There were times at morning services in the 
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little chapel when the sense of the divine presence was so 
strong as to make it difficult to read and sing with the 
usual composure. From such a peak of exaltation I came 
down from the mount into the everyday tasks of rebuild- 
ing a college into a clearer and a broader grasp of the 
intellectual, the moral, and the spiritual possibilities of the 
human life. 

This inner point of view is given in detail to make 
clear the source of power which many observed in what 
they called my indomitable optimism. It was, after all, 
spiritualized vision which I brought to the church, to its 
collegiate school in the woods, and to the state in which 
the school and the church had a larger life to live. 

My election to the presidency in April was followed 
by my inaugural in June. That left me about two months 
in which to clear up my work as principal of Schuylkill 
Seminary at Fredericksburg, Pennsylvania, and to get 
matters in hand for my new and wholly unfamiliar field 
of labor in the South. Indeed, I knew remarkably little 
of what was actually ahead of me. All the information 
I had came from my personal talks with Professor Wil- 
liams at Yale a year before, a few letters from the Trus- 
tees, and an hour’s interview with one of their number, 
Mr. Julian S. Carr, in Philadelphia. This measure of 
intelligence was supplemented by a catalogue or two and 
a few newspaper articles. With this necessarily sketchy 
idea of things there, I started south to study the situation 
at first hand for the first time, in June. 

Although I was meagrely supplied with knowledge of 
externals in this new task, there had grown up in me a 
strong faith in the privilege and possibilities of this new 
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work; it seemed as if some hand other than human inter- 
est had been leading me on, and thus expectation rose to 
the higher level of vision—vision which, in nature pos- 
sessed by it, lifts men over outward obstacles, on the way 
to their goal. 

Graven on the Great Seal of the College, which was 
handed to me in official custody at my inaugural on Com- 
mencement Day in June 1887, were the words Eruditio 
et Religio. These words embodied the aims and hopes of 
the founders and friends of the Institution. My call to 
this office carried with it a third factor, embodying my 
conception of what my task there would be. As I then 
thought of this work and as I have ever since thought of 
it, I brought to it a deep sense of devotion (shall I say 
consecration?) to the dominant idea of putting modern 
learning in its rich quality and resourceful scope gathered 
from world-wide experience at the service of the people 
under the auspices of Christian truth. This task was the 
old story of biblical days over again, in hiding three meas- 
ures of meal, Learning, Religion, and Human Service, in 
the popular consciousness where it might leaven the whole 
life of the times into a clearer, freer, and nobler realiza- 
tion of its possibilities. Certainly this was neither a com- 
fortable recluse conception of a liberal education, and it 
was not an ordinary man’s job. For the resources in the 
situation were meagre enough: there was neither railroad 
nor telegraph office nor telephone within five miles of the 
little village in which this small and almost forgotten col- 
lege stood; in outward relations, therefore, it was about 
as completely detached from the world as it well could be. 
What there was within its walls and in its personnel will 
presently be apparent. 
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Among the appeals which I valued most for support 
of my efforts, that of Professor Horace H. Williams, then 
in Yale Divinity School, where I met him in 1885, stands 
first. He and I talked and thought much for a good part 
of a year on the conditions and possibilities of this work. 
Week by week, while we worked together as graduate 
students and after we separated, I became increasingly 
conscious that something within that distant situation was 
gripping me with an almost fatalistic hold. Put it off as 
I may, it came back with a resilience that held its own. 
My attitude saw in this something of the inevitable. And 
so I yielded, feeling that it was the mission cut out for a 
man of my training, experience, and enthusiasm. 


The kindly introduction of my friend and fellow- 
scholar ran as follows, as it appeared in the Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, and other periodicals, dated April, 
1887: 


New Haven, Connecticut, April 8th, 1887.—I rejoice 
in the present outlook for Trinity College. A president, another 
professor, ten thousand dollar endowment! ‘This is more busi- 
ness like than anything I have heard. 

The people will naturally wish to know something of Pro- 
fessor Crowell. ‘The Trinity boys, especially, will be interested. 
The Methodist homes throughout the State will be discussing the 
manner and spirit of the man who is to enter into such intimate 
relations to them. In view of this general interest and because 
I know somewhat of Professor Crowell, a few facts and com- 
ments will be permitted me. 

In the first place he has fought his way up and knows what 
it is to struggle. Through this experience he can, and will, 
extend a brother’s hand to our boys and young men. As a dis- 
ciplinarian, he will approach Dr. Craven. He is cool and even- 
tempered, and has the rare faculty of finding out things without 
hanging around, or seeming to be on the “warpath.” He knows 
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what it is to be a man, and of what stuff men are made. He 
is not a brilliant fellow, but he is a worker. His grasp is strong 
and confident, and his viewpoint is high. He is very practical, 
a good organizer, and pushes straight to the center. Educating 
is his life. “He does not think about anything else. During his 
course here, he spent a vacation in the South, studying the educa- 
tional work. He came back delighted with their spirit and the 
future before us. He then expressed the desire to cast his lot with 
us. He has no prejudices to overcome. He will promptly iden- 
tify himself thoroughly with the interests of the State and section 
and church, and Trinity, and work with “might and main.” He 
is broader than a section and as loyal as the true interest of his 
work and location will allow. 


A few facts from his student-life will be of interest. He was 
leading editor of the Yale Daily News and on the editorial staff 
of the Yale Record. One contribution to the Andover Review 
won him a graduate scholarship. On graduating he was offered 
a position on the New York Times. During his graduate course 
he studied Ethics under Dr. Porter, and Economics under Pro- 
fessor Hadley. He has thus won a familiarity with men and af- 
fairs that will be of great service in his work at Trinity. As a 
student, he is full of energy and enthusiasm. In a letter he says, 
“In Political Economy, I see many attractive lines of inquiry. I 
have a plan in view by which I hope to arouse the interest of 
some of the young men in investigations that will be of public value 
in their results.” ‘Chis much will suffice to show the people what 
sort of man the trustees have invited to shape the educational, 
moral, and religious work of Trinity College. I believe he will 
be equal to the confidence reposed in him. 

As one greatly interested in the work of Trinity, I bespeak 
from the professors and students there a hearty welcome and a 
cordial support for Dr. Crowell. JI bespeak from the church, 
from ministers and laymen, a co-operation as hearty and loyal 
as the situation demands. Let us have a little of the “old time” 
zeal—a oneness of purpose and a depth of enthusiasm worthy the 
great church and the heroic itinerant. We need such an arousal. 
The situation demands it. The hour is come. 
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I bespeak a welcome for Professor Crowell from the educators 
of the State. He will be one with you. But few will surpass 
him in active efforts for thorough, progressive, and high work. 


From that body of men represented by my friend, Mr. Prim- 
rose, I ask a welcome. ‘They will find in Professor Crowell a 
splendid co-laborer. He says, ““You may bespeak for me an active 
interest in the industrial development of the State.” 


Among the many questions he has made, one was as to the 
work of the “Historical Society.” And here I assured him that 
our honored citizeness, Mrs. C. P. Spencer, would welcome him, 
and surpass him in zeal for that department of State work. 


I have spoken thus because I know the needs of Trinity, and 
believe I know Professor Crowell. May the good work go for- 
ward steadily to the station of vigorous, round, full manhood! 
The opportunity is now upon us. 


(Signed) H.H. WitiraMs 


Although expectations ran high as to what the new 
president would do, my arrival in North Carolina was 
wholly uneventful. There was no committee to meet me, 
but a few officials were apparently on the lookout at the 
trains. The Reverend Nathan M. Jurney boarded the 
train at Greensboro and gave me my first handshake of 
welcome, at the same time assuring me of the rising faith 
in my purpose and capacity to lead the educational forces 
of the church. At High Point, Trinity’s railway station, I 
found Colonel J. W. Alspaugh awaiting me. We went to 
that old-fashioned hostelry known as Jarrel’s, who heartily 
bade me a welcome in his most suave manner after wash- 
ing his hands in invisible soap, after the manner of Dick- 
ens’s Uriah Heep. We soon fell in with the Reverends 
Dr. W. H. Bobbitt and Dr. L. S. Burkhead. 

We four talked Trinity history and prospects till 
after midnight. After I had congratulated Dr. Bobbitt on 
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his excellent appearance for a man of his age, he thereupon 
told a story of himself. Twenty-five years ago he had 
been pastor at New Bern with a colored janitor by the 
name of Aaron. After twenty years the Doctor, return- 
ing to an annual conference there, was surprised and 
gratified to find the same Aaron on the janitorial job. 
“ow have you been all these years, Aaron?” he queried 
of this faithful servant of the church. ‘Tollable, Doctor; 
just tollable,” the brother in black replied conventionally. 
“And how have you been, how’s yo’ health now, Docta?” 
asked Aaron. “Well, Aaron,” began the Doctor, “my 
general health has been pretty good all along until of 
late I have had a good deal of trouble in my head.” 
“Ah,” remarked Aaron, like Job’s comforter, “I’se often 
hearn that sickness is disposed to strike us at our weakest 
place fust.” Neither Dr. Bobbitt nor Dr. Burkhead lived 
long after my entrance upon my work at Trinity; but 
both were among my most faithful and diligent support- 
ers. The next morning we four drove in a carry-all out 
to Trinity, finding the village in the heyday of com- 
mencement. As we drove down the main street approach- 
ing the college building, “Is this Trinity?” I asked. 
“Yes,” they answered in chorus, “this is Trinity,” rather, 
I thought, in a tone of apology. With all the life added 
for commencement occasion, my first impression was not 
equal to my expectation. 

In quite another direction my expectations were mis- 
placed: I had anticipated more of a forward-looking atti- 
tude in the minds of those I met. But they persisted in 
turning conversation back to the war, to Dr. Craven’s 
noble work for the College and State, and even to slavery. 
At the dinner given for me to meet notable guests I sat 
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between Colonel Alspaugh and former Governor Alfred 
M. Scales, of Greensboro. They seemed to think that I 
needed assurance that slavery was a thing of the past. It 
was wholly unnecessary for the Colonel to say, “I am con- 
vinced that if the South had a chance to vote slavery back 
again today, it would be rejected. Do you not agree with 
me, Governor Scales?” His answer was very positive 
and indicated a desire to change the subject. I always 
avoided the subject thereafter, as a rule, except in the 
classroom, where it could be discussed duly with students. 

Inaugural exercises followed the graduation in which 
a class of eight, I think, received their diplomas. These 
recipients all with one accord wanted the new president 
to affix his name to each of their diplomas. By consent 
of Professor Heitman, Chairman of the Faculty, I com- 
plied; that explains why the members of the Class of 
1887 have my signature on their sheepskins even though 
they were graduated before my inauguration. 

Part of this commencement program was a reunion of . 
classes. I recall that the spokesmen for the several classes 
were very entertaining, as a rule, in their remarks, an- 
ecdotes, and incidents. It was evident that the memory 
of the late President Craven was still fresh in their hearts. 
But the most significant note was, to my thinking, that 
sounded by the Reverend W. C. Willson, of the Class of 
1861, on the general theme of “Things Are Not As They 
Use To Was.” He emphasized the changes of the times 
and the changed attitude thus called for. As he spoke, 
I thought, “Someone, at least, sees that things are in a 
state of change.” As everyone announced his class as he 
arose to speak, I, too, made bold to say that I was of the 
Class of 1887, and just entered college, hoping, in due 
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time, to win my spurs, too. This little turn apparently 
pleased them, as it was the first time my voice had been 
heard in public. 

That inaugural audience of graduates, students, fac- 
ulty, and friends, impressed me as the most favorable 
feature of my visit. Inaugural procedure was simple, 
favored by the finest of June weather. Before a crowded 
house on the chapel stage, occupied by myself and Trus- 
tees, the President of the Board briefly introduced me, 
putting into my hand the disc-like seal of the College, thus 
transferring responsible authority and control. At that 
moment these eventfully crowded years began. Some- 
thing now began to rise of the older and well-laid founda- 
tions: I told them that within my heart the Gray and the 
Blue were brethren, that I came to them with a sympathy 
and an interest as broad and as deep as the educational 
aspirations were of North Carolina’s youth. It was this 
earnest assurance that caused a physician in the audience, 
as I was told afterwards, to say to one sitting next to him: 
“Surely that man has a great heart.” I then told some- 
thing of how I came to be interested in the College, how 
my boxing-mate at Yale had brought in, between bouts, 
its needs, again and again, until we could no longer fight 
it off. In due time the College was consuming more of 
our time than boxing. Then Colonel Alspaugh started 
something, by writing to me, asking what manner of man 
I was, to know whether I might not be the one they 
were looking for. “And, strange to say, it turned out that 
way, as you now see, and, now that I am here, you may 
want to know something more about me. I am a bachelor 
—of Arts.” That little trick of suspense set the audience 
in good humor, as I proceeded to say: “But, as the great 
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English poet says, ‘All things come to those who wait.’ ” 
This reference to my forthcoming marriage led to a quick 
interjection, by some trustee on the platform, of “God 
speed the happy day!” 

I do not now recall just what else I said, but I did 
not wish to amplify, or in any wise exploit, the occasion, 
and concluded after bespeaking their support and co- 
operation and expressing my gratification at their welcome 
to me as one of them. After the inaugural many came to 
congratulate me at my own happy introduction to the 
work. For the first time, I felt myself in harmony with 
the situation. It was the stimulating touch of the hus- 
bandman, with his hands on the plow, ready to go ahead. 
A characteristic comment by Judge E. T. Boykin, after 
the occasion, was probably most typical of how I impressed 
them. He came to me as he took leave, and said, in his 
own courtly, pleasing manner: “I like your address very 
much. You did not try to tell us all you knew. You 
have made a good start, and every success to you and 
Trinity.” 


CHAPTER V 


PRINITY COLLEGE AST FOUND IT 


RINITY COLLEGE from my very first acquaint- 

ance down to the present has always seemed to me 
to be a peculiar institution. As I learned to know its 
story better, that impression persisted. It was peculiar in 
its history, in its traditions, and in its institutional mean- 
ings to the outside world. Contact with those who were 
part of its past only confirmed this impression, namely, 
that the secret of the Institution lay in conceiving of it as 
the product of an heroic pioneering power under the aegis 
of a protecting and guiding Providence. 

Outside North Carolina Trinity was little known. Its 
heroic history was largely a local tradition in the hearts 
of loyal students and patrons. Certainly among the seven 
Trinities then known to the records of the English- 
speaking educational world this one was probably the least 
known outside its own state; it was likewise the most 
meagrely equipped from the material viewpoint. It was, 
indeed, a far call from the exquisite classical foundation 
of Trinity College at Cambridge in Old England to a 
crude and almost featureless three-story brick structure 
doing duty as a college on a ten-acre sandhill in the Old 
North State of America. Yet, there it stood, with little 
outwardly to commend it, but with forty years of history 
back of it rich enough in traditions to endow it with an 
institutional spirit quite its own; and a living loyal clien- 
tele of trustees, faculty, and students constituting a col- 
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lective moral endowment of support; for the stranger it 
was not easy, however, to recognize these elements of its 
inner life. So that within twenty-four hours after I had 
first laid eyes on the property I had a case of the most 
severe disillusionment. 

On the very eve of my inauguration I seriously con- 
sidered the temptation to throw up the job there and then 
so great was the collapse of expectations at first contact 
with the actual objective situation. That first night in 
Old Trinity was a soul-struggle, alone with the tempter 
in the wilderness. What is there here, he argued, except 
a cheap, crude brick building, with not a single outbuild- 
ing, without even respectable sanitary facilities? 

By morning, however, the struggle was decided against 
this initial sense of discouragement and in favor of those 
inner values which had, as I began to see things, given 
enduring force to the history and spirit of the College. 
In that memorable midnight trial of Disillusionment ver- 
sus Dominion, the latter had finally won, thanks to the 
achievements of the past, to the spirit the Institution had 
engendered, and to the faith which the people had in its 
future—if I would consent to lead them. 

The story of this remarkable little college has never 
been adequately told, so far as I know. So let me here 
and elsewhere, at some length, relate its rise and achieve- 
ments, to explain the remarkable hold it got upon me. 
For, in due time, its very discouragements became sources 
of inspiration, so mighty a source of strength is a robust 
faith in the future of potentially undeveloped resources. 

Let us picture to ourselves the plant and personnel of 
Trinity College as it stood at the end of the collegiate 
year of 1887. Trinity the village, in the midst of which 
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the College stood, lay five miles from High Point on the 
highway from the latter place directly south to Asheboro, 
the county seat of Randolph. This main thoroughfare 
was a few years later paralleled by a railroad to Asheboro, 
thus affording direct access by modern travel to the out- 
side world. 

The college property consisting of one large brick 
building of three stories and a campus of ten acres or so 
on a level plateau, gave to the place a simple dignity and 
character at once attractive and quieting. Its setting in the 
rural landscape spelled contemplative conditions. Here 
the pursuit of learning normally found itself at home, 
undistracted by more exciting activities. The building 
served to supply administrative offices, recitation rooms, 
society halls, dormitories on the third floor, and at the 
south end an excellent auditorium. This latter was built 
so as to extend the ground plan of the older building to a 
third larger size. It afforded additional recitation rooms on 
the first floor. The second- and third-floor space embodied 
an auditorium of splendid acoustics. It had two galleries 
the full length of the room, a spacious rostrum, and it 
accommodated from eight hundred to a thousand people 
on commencement occasions. Here, too, all the religious 
services of the village and community were held for white- 
folk worshiping. Other general gatherings utilized this 
hall, and daily chapel services were held there. The 
whole addition was the product of Doctor Craven’s efforts 
after he resumed the presidency in 1866, and it was built 
in the early seventies. Its large Doric columns on the 
front facing the west gave a character of dignity and 
classic charm, as one approached it from the south or west. 
Out in front, raised on a heavy wooden frame about three- 
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feet high, hung the great college bell, whose clear, pro- 
found tones called teacher and scholar to schedule out of 
the village and environs where the personnel of the Col- 
lege found their homes. 

Such was the material outfit of Trinity in Randolph. 
Inside this housing unit were plain, unpainted, and mea- 
grely furnished rooms. Where was the library? There 
was none except the two smaller literary society libraries, 
owned and utilized by members respectively of the Colum- 
bian and Hesperian student societies. Each year some new 
books were added, and there were many rather valuable 
older ones in these out-of-date collections. I became famil- 
iar personally with their contents by having catalogued 
every book in both libraries with my own hand after per- 
suading the two societies to consolidate their books in one 
college library, for which a separate room was provided 
on the second floor adjacent to a new reading-room of 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. This was accom- 
plished somewhat early in the first year, if I recall cor- 
rectly, that is, by 1888. The College itself began to add 
books of reference, and this was the beginning of a real 
college library, by which students and faculty had access 
to all the books owned by both societies and the College 
itself. This proved to be a welcomed enlargement of 
facilities. 

Where were the laboratories for teaching the sciences? 
Literally, there was nothing of the kind anywhere save a 
curious astronomical contraption for showing the heavenly 
bodies, possibly an old-fashioned Holtz machine for gen- 
erating electricity, a few Leyden jars and other minor aids 
to chemical experiment. The absence of these things led 
to one conclusion, namely, that for instruction and scholar- 
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ship, dependence was placed more on the mental equip- 
ment and textbook mastery of the teachers than on the 
material adjuncts. ‘There were then, as now, colleges so 
overloaded with laboratory and research outfits as to lose 
sight of the vital teacher-student relationship. Here, that 
was the main, if not only, dependence, supplemented by 
improvised apparatus and in due time by a few of the 
best reference books which the more progressive teachers 
considered necessary for themselves and their classes. By 
such additions from month to month and current period- 
icals, the College soon became a more effective teaching 
instrument. 

Naturally, I was curious, as I approached this scene of 
labors, to know what type of men I should find there to 
join with me in our work. I was conscious of bringing 
something to the College which it needed. Those who 
were there then were equally curious to know what I 
should do, what my attitude would be towards them, and 
how they would adjust themselves to the plans and pro- 
posals for building up the Institution on the lines contem- 
plated by its trustees. Between the time of my election in 
April and my arrival in August to remain, I had only one 
opportunity of contact with the faculty, students, and com- 
munity. I found this in June at the Commencement of 
1887, which graduated a class of eight or more members. 
While the exercises were being held, I was becoming ac- 
quainted with the teachers. Of these, there were six fill- 
ing the following chairs: 

Professor W. T. Gannaway, Latin; 

Professor William H. Pegram, The Sciences; 


Professor John F. Heitman, Philosophy and Greek; 
Professor James M. Bandy, Mathematics; 
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Professor Nereus C. English, History and General English 
Studies; 
Professor Long, English Language and Literature. 


To this list my own name should be added for the 
chair of history and economic and political science. 
Professor English taught United States history, leaving 
the more advanced courses in general and constitutional 
history to me. Professor J. L. Armstrong (he and I 
were the only two persons voted for by the Trustees in 
filling the presidency) was at that time appointed to 
the chair of English, succeeding Professor Long, who 
went from Trinity to Wofford, the Methodist college in 
South Carolina, and afterwards had a chair in English at 
Princeton. 

These seven men comprised the faculty of 1887-1888. 
We were together an earnest, eager, expectant group of 
teachers, everyone of whom was in love with his work, 
had ample experience, and meant to do the best possible 
work under the circumstances. There was a good co- 
operative spirit from the beginning. Students began to 
pour in late in August, and the machinery of instruction 
was under way in the opening days of September. 


CHAPTER VI 


COLLEGE LIFE AND WORK IN RURAL 
RANDOLPH 


ANDOLPH is a midland county in the Piedmont 

region of North Carolina. This region of hilly up- 
land and plateaus lies halfway between the tidewater 
region of the State on the east and the mountainous section 
on the west. Its moderate climate, salubrious conditions 
of living and earnest industrious people on farms, in vil- 
lages, and larger towns gave the place a character of its 
own, quite suitable for such a seat of learning. 

The village of Trinity at this time was chiefly given 
to providing domiciles for the college community. A total 
of two-score houses, mostly two-story, but some good res- 
idences of only one, provided homes for about two hun- 
dred people in the families of the faculty and villagers. 
Other residents, including the merchants, the magistrate, 
and other families, co-operated in providing board and 
lodging for the students in their own domestic circles. A 
half-dozen leading boardinghouses furnished good food, 
comfortable room, and much kindly paternal interest in 
the young men who came to the College. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hundley, Mr. and Mrs. Benson Parker, Mrs. Johnson, 
the Edwardses, and the Eshelmans were among the chief 
participants in making the students feel at home. 

The professors generally who had been there longest 
owned their own homes and had land enough to insure 
some considerable income from their working; others of us 
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rented at comparatively low cost. For Doctor Parker’s 
eight-room house with basement, very convenient to the 
College on Main Street, I paid fifteen dollars a month. 

Of the houses in Trinity, probably half of them were 
painted. Most of the others bore the dull gray shade of 
weather-beaten frame buildings. Inside, these homes 
were very simply fitted up. Generally they were heated 
by fireplaces only, one for each room. The fuel was 
wood of local supply. A coal stove which I set up in our 
own home had to be supplied with fuel from Greensboro, 
some twenty-five miles away and delivered in bags. There 
was not an indoor toilet, a bathroom, a bathtub in or about 
the village, except such movable tubs as were in general 
use for bathing purposes. Yet the bodily habits of the 
people of the community taken as a whole were of an 
unusually high standard. 

Food supplies came through the two village stores or 
from High Point and Greensboro, while produce, includ- 
ing poultry, butter, vegetables, and feed and fodder for 
horses and cows, was brought in from the surrounding 
country. 

The income of the college community was largely 
spent locally. The U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
reporting for the year 1886-1889, gave the College in- 
come at less than seven thousand dollars. This included 
only tuition fees, endowment income, church and private 
control contributions, and conference collections for Trin- 
ity, and did not cover personal expenditures of the students 
for their own board, lodging, and other personal outlay. 

Naturally, no sound was more welcome to the college 
neighborhood than the ringing of the big bell for call to 
chapel on the opening day of the academic year. With 
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that, the period of active study, instruction, public gather- 
ings, outdoor athletics, and active business for all who 
served the College in any way had begun. 

Let us not here forget the colored contingent of the 
population, which so faithfully, as a rule, served in the 
households and about the College in the cooking of food, 
the care of rooms, and janitorial duties generally. George 
Wall for many years rang the bell and swept the halls 
and recitation rooms of the College, helping to make 
things run smoothly for all of us. Old Uncle George 
Elliott, an ex-slave, who had more than once driven his 
master a hundred miles to the State Legislature “for 
sissions,” as he termed it, took care of my horses, kept the 
fires going throughout the house, and faithfully guarded 
the interests of the family by day and night. When 
obliged to be away from home, I always felt confidence 
in his fidelity and loyalty to the loved ones there. Hun- 
dreds of students, even today, remember the superb cook- 
ing of Aunt Julia Core, in the Benson Parker household. 
Bill Brown, the colored mail carrier, operated the star 
route between Trinity and High Point by daily trips in 
his rickety one-seated wagon, drawn by his famous clay- 
bank horse. Whenever whitefolk rode beside him, gos- 
sips demurred at “social equality.” 

One more character deserves special mention, namely, 
the genial postmistress, who had held the job so long and 
so well that people forgot when her term began. This 
personage, Miss Leach, was much beloved by the whole 
community. Homesick youth needs kindliness and moth- 
erly interest, and many a one found it in the cheery word 
of Uncle Sam’s official distributor of mail to the students. 
The little office stood in the midst of the campus, wholly 
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by itself, and everybody felt free to drop in for mailing 
or receipt of mail or just to say “howdy” to the incum- 
bent. The post office for the community was next in im- 
portance to the College. It was robbed once in a while, 
a fact which made it necessary to keep the funds in the 
High Point office and to require that persons presenting 
money orders give a day’s notice in order that the cash 
might be on hand. 

In this genuine Arcadian community life was not only 
simple but apparently normal, healthy, and mutually 
helpful. To most of us, barring many limitations in the 
comforts of living and a limited social and intellectual 
fellowship, the situation at Old Trinity under these cir- 
cumstances was in some respects highly favorable if not 
ideally suited to the promotion of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual life in the education of young men. 

One feature stood out prominently in the daily work 
of the College: it was the intense activity and earnestness 
with which the time of students and faculty was occupied. 
The professors themselves seemed to get a firmer grip on 
their work by reason of the sympathetic co-operation of 
the President in their efforts to make their work count 
effectively. Many formal and informal conferences led 
to suggestions for improvements in method, added facil- 
ities of a less expensive character and better regulations 
for the accomplishment of the broadening curriculum. 
Students began to talk about this, that, or the other new 
feature in someone’s classroom work of assigned reading 
or of prospective tests. These things sent the student to 
the study of periodical literature for a better utilization 
of his newspaper and a new regard for the library and 
books generally as tools in his training for mastery of liv- 
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ing problems. This new concept of college work called 
for more time in preparation. One new step was an 
unheard-of departure, the holding of recitations through- 
out Saturday forenoon. Some objection was raised to this 
by one or more members of the faculty, but it prevailed 
none the less. There was little time, as one of the stu- 
dents told a well-known resident, for playing tricks at 
night: “We have no time for such things; our lessons are 
too long for that,” he insisted. 

Athletics took the form of football with the opening 
of the first year and held its place in the interests of the 
student body. The team first tried its prowess with the 
State University football team, at Raleigh, where a large 
population of University friends saw Trinity defeat the 
Chapel Hill team by 16 too. That victory had a moral 
effect far beyond the importance of the score: it gave notice 
that the little college up in Randolph had come out from 
under. A few weeks later, I gave a dinner in honor of 
the members of the team, its officers and substitutes in my 
home at Old Trinity. It was the only social function of 
any importance at which my wife presided because of the 
rapidly declining condition of her health as the severity 
of the winter advanced. This football game was notable 
in other respects: it was probably the first intercollegiate 
event in Trinity’s history, at least in the field of sports. 
Other such events in the religious field ensued, beginning 
about this time, including Y. M. C. A. meetings, the State 
Sunday-school gatherings, oratorical contests, and others. 

The pioneer football game at Raleigh was further 
marked by other courtesies, such as the giving of a theater 
party by the vanquished team to the victors. In the 
theater, which I attended, Mr. Josephus Daniels sat near 
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me and took occasion as a Chapel Hill graduate to con- 
gratulate me on our victory. His hearty handshake in 
the aisle of the theater between the acts was much appre- 
ciated. I responded that apparently the mantle of Yale 
had fallen on Trinity, Yale then being in the ascendant in 
that sport. Better acquaintance between the two institu- 
tions no doubt resulted. Athletics at least helped to pave 
the way for the needed enlargement of intellectual fel- 
lowship between the two faculties. 

Some bad feeling arose between two opposing players 
in that Trinity-Chapel Hill football game at Raleigh 
which came very nearly bringing about an old-fashioned 
duel. A Trinity player had taken offense at something 
which a Chapel Hill player had said or done in the course 
of the game, or vice versa. Satisfaction was demanded 
in the form of an apology or trial-at-arms. The principals 
had selected their seconds, who had conducted the open- 
letter correspondence peculiar to such preliminaries. Ar- 
rangements were practically completed for naming the 
time and place. At that juncture two Trinity students, 
Whit Johnson and Clarence Watkins, waited upon me at 
my office, stated the situation, and assured me that they 
were perfectly willing to see the affair through to the 
bitter end; but they did not wish, however, to precipitate 
a conflict which might, after all, be based on a false sense 
of pride or an ordinary misunderstanding. I told them 
that I believed that in the intensity of football playing 
such misunderstandings were perfectly natural; as a rule, 
however, no insulting intent inhered in things said and 
done on the field of contest. It was easy to ascertain 
whether or not any insult was contemplated in the alleged 
provocation; therefore it was well worth while, as a means 
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of avoiding violence, and possibly a more fatal outcome, 
to determine the pivotal fact at issue. 

The matter was taken up at once by these two young 
men, coolheaded and courageous as they were, with the 
result of promptly removing the misunderstanding and 
of restoring a sportsmanlike accord among all parties 
concerned. 
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METHODS AND SCOPE OF COLLEGE 
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OME RECORD should here be made of the methods 

of instruction and scope of training in the collegiate 
work of forty years ago. The small college of those days 
was still building after the mould of the classical pattern 
of education. Latin, Greek, and mathematics were the 
bone and marrow in the discipline of youth for the work 
of manhood. But this was also a period of rapid change 
out of an older order into a new one; and the new leaven 
came from two sources: one was the entrance into college 
faculties of young men with postgraduate training from 
the older and newer universities; the other was the com- 
plete change in the life of the intellectual, economic, social, » 
and political world about us. These two factors entered 
deeply into the rejuvenation of the educational process in 
the small colleges of those days. Those who readily re- 
ceived a new spirit were destined to live because they laid 
hold on the main trend of things. Those colleges which 
refused to see new light by clinging to the ancient con- 
cepts of the educated man found themselves losing ground 
if not vanishing entirely. Trinity was one of the former 
type, and the changes from the older to the newer educa- 
tional process we shall try to describe in this chapter. 

In the majority of colleges of those days instruction 
was by recitation, based on previously assigned portions of 
a textbook. On this the student was questioned and tested 
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as to subject matter. Even in the sciences of physics and 
chemistry laboratory exercises were comparatively infre- 
quent in undergraduate teaching, if at all existent. During 
my four years in Dartmouth and Yale, in neither of these 
subjects did I handle laboratory apparatus or experimen- 
tal appliances. These were operated from the desk by the 
instructor in sight of the students when used at all in 
addition to the textbook recitation. At Trinity the situa- 
tion was quite similar although the Institution was less 
well provided with appliances. Surveying in mathematics, 
geology, biology, and astronomy were supplemented by 
excursions, field work, and the like to add variety to the 
routine of indoor instruction. Each course as a rule had 
its own textbook and extended through a term with from 
three to five recitations a week. There were usually three 
terms in the collegiate year, beginning about September 1 
and ending during the first half of June. Generally, each 
student had from three to five courses of study at the same 
time among the several different professors. 

In such a course two things were of vital importance, 
namely, the selection of the textbook and the method of 
using it. In classics and mathematics there was not much 
room for outside application. The main thing was to find 
a textbook with up-to-date scholarship in it and modern 
application. Efforts were made to see that these two 
standards were included in the work of the classes at Trin- 
ity. There was much need of change in some of the 
courses. Prior to 1887 one could find such a book as 
J. B. Say’s Political Economy given as the text for that 
course in the curriculum. This was a French book trans- 
lated into English and published many years before. In 
other respects, some belated changes were effected. The 
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result was that with new texts and broader scope of appli- 
cation with some additional courses introduced, the student 
body and faculty were busier than ever. There were zest 
and earnestness in the tone of things generally, and the 
spirit of the college community was excellent. Some of 
the more advanced work was given in the form of lectures. 

The lecture method of undergraduate instruction came 
into vogue in our American colleges probably from Ger- 
many. It was used during the early eighties in some 
undergraduate and in graduate courses. The younger 
scholars who had gone to Germany for postgraduate studies 
between 1880 and 1890 came back from Halle, Géttingen, 
and Leipzig with fresh inspiration for the lecture method 
of instruction and reference to sources of information in 
documents, cyclopedias, and periodicals. This plan im- 
posed upon the students the taking of notes and required 
collateral reading. One effect of it was to modify the 
textbook recitation system itself by including readings in 
other texts and comparisons. This led to a freer discus- 
sion of subjects in the classroom and generally vitalized 
the intellectual quality of the instruction-hour. In my 
own subject, of constitutional history, with the Seniors, as 
well as in economics, I tried to combine both. In one 
course, devoted mainly to economic organization and labor 
systems, the textbook figured but slightly; I think, how- 
ever, that it was the most stimulating course of my first 
year or two. Although different courses had to follow 
different methods, they all reacted one upon another and 
together produced an interest in methods and results of 
substantial educational advantage. Thus the new era be- 
gan at the bottom by improving the methods of instruction. 
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Under the older order of dependence upon the class- 
room recitation as a thing complete in itself the scheme of 
collegiate training afforded a narrower and simpler sort of 
discipline. It did little, however, to broaden the cultural 
attainments of students; to bring about this result on an 
extended scale for the upperclassmen especially, three sup- 
plementary steps were taken: 

1. The better equipment by the consolidation of the 
libraries and the addition of reference books, making it a 
general laboratory for all courses and giving each chair a 
representation in the reference books. This had many 
advantages, and it stimulated much outside reading be- 
yond the requirements of the course. It aided also in 
preparation for the debates in the literary societies and 
the preparation for commencement orations. The reading- 
room of daily, weekly, and monthly papers was another 
of these supplementary agents. In my own courses, 
especially, I frequently referred the student to pertinent 
articles. Public documents such as the Congressional Rec- 
ord were found on the reading-room table, dealing with 
current questions of note. 

2. A second supplemental influence was that of occa- 
sional public discussions, lectures by specialists, and the 
publication of student periodicals with the co-operation of 
members of the faculty. The Trinity Archive, organized 
largely by the efforts of Professor J. L. Armstrong, not 
only served as an organ of student expression, but also 
afforded good literary practice in writing for publication. 
At Durham, especially, a course of high-grade lectures 
and musical entertainments afforded a half-dozen occa- 
sions for the faculty, students, and community to enjoy 
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contact with the best in intellectual life and artistic 
thought. In one of these seasons, Woodrow Wilson, then 
professor at Princeton, lectured on Democracy; Edward 
Remenyi, the famous violinist, gave an inspiring concert 
for the college community and for that of Durham. 

3. A third factor in broadening and deepening the 
mental life of the College was found in various societies, 
seminaries, and other special organizations to follow up 
lines of thought disclosed in the recitation and lecture 
room. 

Thus, the recital of the text, once deemed an education 
in itself, now proved to be merely the point of departure 
for journeys in all directions into the realms of knowl- 
edge and experience. This concept of college education 
smelt little of the cloister; it created, instead, a hunger 
and thirst for contact with life. It said: this text shows 
what the world has done and been in the past, but we live 
in today; let us see what it is doing now, how it is doing 
it, and why and wherein it differs from the historical, the 
traditional, and the accepted order of things. We, as stu- 
dents and teachers, are a new force in the world. We live 
in an atmosphere of forces released and unreleased. Life 
means mastery of these processes, and collegiate instruction 
is intended to give us the grasp on our powers and the 
knowledge of forces about us which will enable us, as 
types of trained men, intellectually and morally to acquit 
ourselves effectively in the arena into which we are thrust 
after commencement days. 

All of these things did not come in one or two years. 
But they were called into use step by step. For instance, 
the organization of 9019, an honor society still in exist- 
ence, under the leadership of the late John Spencer Bas- 
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sett, of the Class of 1888, and others was intended to 
emphasize two focal viewpoints in student life and thought, 
scholarship and patriotism. Although personally I was 
consulted and conferred with on these plans whereby the 
pick of the graduating class was selected for membership, 
the emphasis on these two things embodied my own con- 
ception of the relations between the College and the larger 
world outside. It bound together learning and service; 
it yoked discipline and duty in a team of great power— 
it embodied the newer ideal of Trinity itself. 

Then came the historical societies, scientific clubs, and 
the public discussions, including commencement orations. 
The requirement for graduation of a thesis on an approved 
theme stimulated research covering the greater part of the 
year, and led up to a more or less scholarly paper, on 
which the candidate for degree was examined before the 
faculty to test the scope and soundness of his conclusions, 
the sources of information, and his general caliber for 
original research and mastery of his specialty. 

During the first or second year in Randolph County 
an especially interesting event was the convening of a 
“Congress,” modeled after that of the United States, in 
the college chapel. The Seniors and Juniors comprised 
the Senate and occupied the main body of the chapel. The 
Sophomores and Freshmen occupied the gallery, one party 
taking one side and the other the opposite. These joint 
sessions covered the entire day and proceeded in regular 
parliamentary order. As president of the College, I sent 
a message to this “Congress” forming the initial document 
in its procedure. It was read and referred or discussed at 
some length. Messages were thus exchanged, the “Con- 
gress” reported its progress and finally announced its read- 
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iness to adjourn in case the President had nothing further 
to submit. This “Congress” awakened much interest far 
outside of educational circles, for considerable publicity 
was given to its deliberations. This and other things made 
effectively toward a broadening of the business of col- 
legiate education. In one of my own classes for the senior 
year we studied public finance and taxation. As part of 
his work each student prepared a paper on the sources of 
revenue, the kinds of expenditure, and the methods of 
levying taxes in the local or municipal government from 
which he came. A number of these papers was published 
in the county or city newspapers in the localities to which 
they pertained. This brought the College straight home 
to the pocketbooks of taxpayers. 


CHAPTER VIII 


INTERNAL EXPANSION AND EXTERNAL 
PROBLEMS 


OTH BEFORE and after the removal of Trinity to 

Durham there were signs of expansion within the 
college work, which meant that a new regime had set in. 
Professor Bandy’s application with his students of the 
principles of mathematics to engineering awakened much 
curiosity and no little expectation of greater things in this 
field. Of course, the apparatus and experimentation in 
such things as the steam engine were simple and crude, 
with extremely limited facilities. But these efforts caught 
the right spirit. So great an authority in manufacturing 
as the late H. G. Prout, who was once Chinese Gordon’s 
right-hand man in the Sudan, once said to the writer, “I 
would rather put my boy into a plain everyday school like 
yours, in term-time, to study mathematics and mechanics 
from textbooks, with ordinary apparatus, and have him 
work at a lathe during vacation than to send him into the 
jungles of many an overstocked experimental laboratory 
as a means of training for a mechanical career.” It re- 
minded me of Gustave Lillienthal, the chief engineer of 
the first great Brooklyn Bridge: I knew him personally, 
and he confirmed what Colonel Prout had said of his ex- 
perience. “There is hardly a problem,” said Lillienthal, 
“in my experience as a bridge builder and consultant in 
great enterprises in the engineering field, which cannot be 
worked out with the textbook in mathematics and mechan- 
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ics, as the main instruments of dependence.” This, in sub- 
stance, is what I recall of these two conversations with 
great pioneers in the mechanical world, who made experi- 
mentation and the laboratory equipment wholly subor- 
dinate to the mastery and skill in the practical application 
of fundamental principles. 

About 1890-1891 physics and chemistry were first 
separated in college instruction at Trinity. It was next 
to the last year in Randolph, and the College was pre- 
vented from moving to Durham the next year because 
of the collapse of the tower of the Main Building in 
August. Much disappointed, we all held on at Old Trin- 
ity. Professor Pegram, released from teaching other sci- 
ences, began earnestly to expand his chemical courses, 
introducing more laboratory features and, in general, 
awakening new interest in the entire subject by special 
meetings, reports of students on current literature, and 
other forms of expanding activity. 

Professor Hind had been called to the new chair of 
physics from Clark University, where he had pursued 
graduate studies with a view to teaching. He brought to 
his task a wonderful capacity to take simple metals such 
as a nail, a piece of wire, or a scrap of tin and to demon- 
strate fundamental principles in physics. 

One of his first requests was for about fourteen dollars 
worth of materials as the initial and only available outfit 
for instruction in the three classes which he conducted in 
a little room of the College. There were no more en- 
thusiastic students in College than his. The removal to 
Durham awakened hope of further expansion and more 
direct contact with the physics of industrial processes; 
unfortunately, the Professor’s sight failed so completely 
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by the end of the year there as to oblige him to retire to 
his home in Missouri. There, within a year or so more, 
came to an end the career of one of the best educators I 
have ever known and one of the finest Christian characters 
to be found anywhere. His work, however, was the prom- 
ise of great things to me, and I felt his loss to the College 
and to me personally as among the deepest in these trying 
years. 

Another form of expansion came in the writing and 
issuing of books and other publications on the part of the 
faculty and students. I have spoken elsewhere of the 
student periodical, The Archive. There were students in 
the College who acted as correspondents to their home 
newspapers. But of more weighty moment was the begin- 
ning of the publication of textbooks by members of the 
faculty. Professor Bandy published a book on arithmetic 
of signal originality as a result of his study of mathematics 
applied to arithmetical methods. This book was used in 
some of the sub-freshman classes at Old Trinity. Its pub- 
lication at his own expense illustrated a measure of sacri- 
fice in those days when salaries were small and sometimes 
uncertain. Professor J. L. Armstrong wrote a small text 
on the grammar of English, which evoked high com- 
mendation from university and college scholars. The 
revision of a popular textbook on civics was entrusted to 
another member of the faculty by a New York publishing 
house. Thus the scope of college interest reached out 
productively into the channels of thought and education 
far beyond the local and state boundaries. 

The publication of the college catalogue provided the 
first major official document of collegiate activity. The 
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Catalogue for 1887-1888 was a neat, orderly, and none-too- 
fulsome description of the organization, constituent factors, 
curriculum, and courses of instruction. It continued the 
long list of college graduates grouped by years in previous 
catalogues, from 1853 to 1887. The work of preparing it 
was developed in faculty meetings and by committees 
leading to reorganization of courses and amplification of 
requirements for degrees. There was then only one de- 
gree granted, that of Bachelor of Arts for a four-year 
course, which included English language and literature, 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, the sciences, history, economics, 
and philosophical studies as essentials. This catalogue ap- 
parently made a favorable impression. Judge R. P. Dick, 
the head of a well-known law school in Greensboro, pro- 
nounced it the clearest and most satisfactory in plan and 
statement of all the catalogues he had seen. In the second 
year, however, due to a mistaken attempt to issue the 
catalogue before commencement, some undesirable features 
were incorporated, causing some discontent among mem- 
bers of the faculty: in the roster of the faculty the academic 
record of institutions attended by the different members 
of the teaching staff and their professional afhliations 
brought out such disparity of prominence as to put some 
of the best incumbents at comparative disadvantage. This 
was all caused by a failure to submit the manuscript for 
discussion and criticism before going to press. The next 
year a more extensive plan of co-operation in the prepara- 
tion of the material for the catalogue was inaugurated, and 
more satisfactory product worked out from the standpoint 
of the faculty. Such co-operation was found highly im- 
portant as a means of eliminating suggestions which at first 
seemed to have merit but which afterwards, when incor- 
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porated in cold type, proved to be clear cases of mistaken 
proposal. 

A detailed study of the seven catalogues indicates how 
rapidly the number and variety of courses came to increase. 
The maximum, however, in scope of topics, was probably 
reached in 1891-1892 and 1892-1893. These were the 
years including the last one in Randolph and the first at 
Durham. During these years the largest additions to the 
faculty were made by the appointment of Professor Hind 
in Physics, Dr. Aiken in Philosophy, Dr. Weeks in His- 
tory, Professor Stedman in Biology. Dr. Aiken left at 
the end of the first year and thereafter occupied a similar 
chair in Western Reserve University, at Cleveland. All 
of these men, and each of them, brought a new spirit and 
a completer conception of college work and of college in- 
fluence on life to Trinity. Then unfortunately almost at 
the beginning of these expansive steps came the national 
depression in agricultural, commercial, industrial, and 
financial circles, which greatly crippled the College in its 
progressive efforts; as a result, some contraction in the 
scope of the college work ensued. This was only tem- 
porary, however: the increased scope of scientific and mod- 
ern language studies led to the creation of the Bachelor 
of Science degree or a Bachelor of Philosophy degree, in 
addition to the single curriculum of Bachelor of Arts. The 
difference lay largely in the omission of Latin or Greek, 
but especially Greek, and the substitution of modern lan- 
guages and sciences. For this modern language group the 
two professors, E. T. Bynum, in French, and A. H. Mer- 
ritt, in German, were appointed the first year at Durham. 
This was not, however, the first incumbency of the French 
chair at Trinity; Professor William Price, my classmate 
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and formerly an instructor in Yale, had taught in Randolph 
during the greater part of 1888-1889. Failing health 
obliged him to relinquish his work toward the end of the 
year, causing a loss to the College of a young scholar of 
extraordinary attainments. 

It was part of Trinity’s policy to emphasize math- 
ematics and its applications throughout all of these three 
courses. This fact made it advisable to supplement the 
chair of mathematics now held by Professor J. M. Bandy, 
by the addition of an assistant. For this position a prospec- 
tive graduate of the United States Naval Academy, a young 
North Carolinian, was selected in the person of Robert L. 
Flowers, whose long career with the College began in 
1891-1892. To fill the vacancy made by Dr. Aiken’s 
resignation, the Reverend L. W. Crawford, of the North 
Carolina Conference, a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was brought from a prominent pastorate in Greens- 
boro. His duties included also those of the chaplaincy. 
The absence of the President in connection with building 
operations at Durham and other matters called for some- 
one else to conduct chapel exercises and otherwise to look 
after the religious interests of college life. 

The selection of Professor Crawford involved another 
notable step in the effort to bind the College more closely 
to the Conference, under whose auspices the Institution 
was operating and whose property it was. By taking a 
clerical member of recognized scholarship from a prom- 
inent city pastorate to the college pulpit and the chair of 
philosophy it was hoped to effect a more intimate relation- 
ship between the two. Such clerical representation was 
not everywhere favorably received. The college com- 
munity welcomed it generally, but various clerical members 
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of the Conference objected to the idea of drafting from 
their ranks acceptable exponents of pulpit talent. What was 
thus expected to be taken as a compliment evoked some 
unfavorable criticism; in pursuance, however, of this same 
policy to strengthen the college faculty, two other selec- 
tions were later made from the North Carolina ministry 
for positions on the Trinity faculty. They were the Rev- 
erend S. B. Turrentine, since President of Greensboro 
College for Women, and the Reverend T. N. Ivey, who 
later became editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate. 
Neither of these two ever assumed their duties in the Col- 
lege, owing mainly to the contraction in teaching staff, 
which became necessary in the ensuing years of depression 
in the finances of the College. 

When the citizens of Durham first awoke to the possi- 
bilities of relocating Trinity there, a widespread public 
interest led to a mass meeting. In behalf of the project, 
the Chamber of Commerce, I think, undertook to arouse 
more general participation than that of the two leading 
donors, Julian S. Carr and Washington Duke. Subscrip- 
tions totalling ten thousand dollars were then or soon 
thereafter pledged as additional inducement. At that 
meeting I was called upon to speak, to indicate some of 
the advantages to Durham and locality. I mentioned 
among other things, that colleges nowadays engaged in 
the publishing business to an increasing extent so that 
printing and publishing enterprises would thus be pro- 
moted. In this connection, for example, I stated that 
there was some prospect in due time of a printing and pub- 
lishing enterprise with a possible capital of ten thousand 
dollars. In the course of the next year or two, in further- 
ance of this prospect, the printing establishment of Henry 
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Seeman was bought for incorporation in the Educator 
Company, Seeman himself going with the new company 
as manager. He had then some highly valuable contracts 
for printing labels for the tobacco companies. Another 
feature was the incorporation of the North Carolina 
Educator, a monthly publication founded by Professor 
W. A. Blair, Principal of the Winston-Salem High 
School. I became a contributor to this periodical and later 
its editor. It was in due time incorporated with the 
Educator Company at Durham and published there. As 
the college work increased, I found it advisable to discon- 
tinue my editing. Meanwhile, the incorporated company 
had been organized, with myself as president and leading 
citizens of Durham as stockholders. Then the mistake 
was made of appointing a manager of the project with 
editorial duties. He changed the original character of the 
monthly into a larger sheet as a family monthly or weekly. 
This change proved to be too much of a drain on the re- 
sources. It diverted the job-printing end of the business 
from contract work to journalistic and advertising experi- 
mentation. The result was disastrous because the com- 
pany soon lost its most lucrative contracts for tobacco 
labels. To make matters worse, Seeman resigned to re- 
turn to the same business locally on his own account, 
refusing to buy back the plant which he had sold to the 
company, on the ground that he could do better with a 
new plant. We had no contract with him to prevent him 
from injecting this factor of competition into the local 
situation. As a consequence, the old company finally went 
into liquidation. Thanks to the unselfish labors of James 
H. Southgate in disposing of the property, the stockhold- 
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ers received finally a total of iy cents on the dollar 
for their investment. 

One of the objects of this ill- a enterprise was the 
establishment of the “College Press.” Progressive institu- 
tions were by this means encouraging literary and scien- 
tific productivity of their faculty and students. The series 
of pamphlets known as “Trinity College Publications” 
was in part printed under these auspices. Had not the 
financial stringency of the time overtaken this, in common 
with many other well-meant developments, it might easily 
have given a much better account of itself: the historical 
resources of the State and its political divisions, so ably 
cultivated by Professor John Spencer Bassett, Professor 
Stephen B. Weeks, and other Trinity scholars, could have 
been given wider publicity; the results of research in other 
fields could have gone forth as contributions to the world’s 
knowledge from this little college with increasing recog- 
nition, such as it was already beginning to enjoy. Even 
the half-dozen or more pamphlet publications actually 
issued brought flattering acknowledgment from not a few 
learned men to whom complimentary copies were sent in 
various countries of the world. 
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SURVEY OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
FACILITIES 


NE OF THE main handicaps in the betterment of 

undergraduate scholarship was the lack of regular 
preparation for admission; there was no more fundamental 
problem in collegiate education. From the very begin- 
ning this problem harassed us. Every attempt to broaden 
the curriculum, to enlarge the scope of study for the stu- 
dent, or in any way to tax the capacity of the student with 
additional efforts brought out the reminder: the average 
mind of the imperfectly prepared student was not equal 
to it. Preparatory conditions thus held in their grasp our 
rate and extent of progress as a college. 

When one came to examine actual conditions in the 
student’s scholastic attainments, it was found that probably 
the vast majority of applicants for admission was quite 
unevenly, if not inadequately, prepared to enter upon 
regular college work. One of the first things met was 
the idea that, if a student could not be admitted to the 
Freshman class, he would not stay. To this implied 
threat the prompt answer was in effect: “Then you are 
welcome to go”; it resulted, however, in the great major- 
ity of cases in admitting with conditions. Even these 
conditions were not always strictly enforced later, espe- 
cially if the student showed aptitude and a good margin 
of competency in the more advanced studies. But the 
double burden was there all the same, namely, that the 
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College had to do both the work of the college curriculum 
and of the preparatory schools in the student’s four years 
of attendance. While there was not a preparatory school 
at the College, there was, in effect, a good deal of prepar- 
atory work being done, thus making the task of the faculty 
all the heavier because of the failure of the applicant for 
admission to meet the initial requirements. 

In the catalogue of 1888 and 1889 an effort was made 
to indicate in the register of students the distinction be- 
tween those in full standing and those in arrears in studies. 
This suggestion we all regretted carrying out when we saw 
how unfavorable the showing was. Comparatively few 
students were in full standing; and most of them, espe- 
cially in the earlier part of the four years, showed them- 
selves delinquent in one or more studies. Wisely enough 
the suggestion was never repeated because it was felt to 
be an unfair exposé of conditions of which too much had 
better not be said. 

All who appreciated these internal conditions felt that 
the College was doing too much preparatory work; some- 
how or other it had to cut loose if it would develop the 
field of higher education. As such it was chartered, and 
it had no business harking back to the preparatory stages 
of learning in competition with the schools actually en- 
gaged in that particular grade of work. Higher education 
was a definite program of the State’s and the church’s pol- 
icies; intermediate education was quite another field, more 
or less delimited in its task. It should be held to its re- 
sponsibilities. Primary education was essentially the func- 
tion of the state. What else had Trinity to do than to 
develop an organic agency of instruction in higher liberal 
education of youth? In order to insure an adequate sup- 
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ply of students to make sure of the development of the 
sources of supply, the Institution must set a high standard 
of admission and throw the responsibility of preparation 
squarely back on the intermediate schools of the State. 

There were three types of preparatory schools more 
or less definitely outlined in the educational system of 
North Carolina in those days: 

1. There were several leading military schools, ex- 
amples of which were the Bingham School at Mebane, 
the Davis School at La Grange, and several other minor 
units of this type in different parts of the State; the school 
of the Holt Brothers near Greensboro and the Horner 
School of Oxford were examples of excellent institutions 
of their grade, which, however, did not particularly em- 
phasize the military aspect of training. These schools 
were wide awake to the enlarging demands of the educa- 
tional renaissance in North Carolina now under way. I 
visited all of them except the last named, but I knew well 
from repeated visits the Bingham and the Holt schools. 
The heads of these appreciated my progressive ideas, and 
they called on me to speak to their students or to preach 
sermons on different occasions. This afforded me oppor- 
tunity to study their work from the inside. On the whole, 
it was highly creditable, but nowhere could I see that there 
was much definite aim to lead the students in the direction 
of college education. By far the larger and more dom- 
inant note in their program was the preparation of the 
student directly for his lifework in business or professional 
careers. Singularly enough, I was impressed with the dis- 
couraging fact that the college as a future career for the 
students in this type of preparatory school was too nearly 
a negligible quantity for us as collegians to build on. 
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Private schools throughout the State other than these 
well-established institutions were even less directly related 
to college admission. None of these schools can be blamed 
for lack of direct connections with the colleges. The col- 
leges themselves were partly to blame because they had 
not maintained themselves in such educational rank as to 
make the graduate of these preparatory schools feel that 
he was rising by entrance there to a worth-while higher 
level. The colleges were poor, and even to the State Uni- 
versity the appropriations were niggard and inadequate. 
Be that as it may, most of the best prepared students 
sought the University. By tradition, by family connec- 
tions, and by having the resources of the State, however 
inadequately, at its service, its bid for students was far 
stronger than that of Trinity or possibly of the denomina- 
tional colleges generally, other things being equal. 

But other things were not equal: there was on the part 
of denominational peoples a loyalty to their respective col- 
leges in North Carolina, which I have always admired. 
To me it always expressed faith in the Bible as the key- 
stone to our Christian civilization, as the groundwork of 
public and private morality, and as the guide to personal 
conduct and growth of character. It was perfectly nat- 
ural, therefore, that in spite of all adverse conditions, 
these denominational colleges should not only come into 
being as such but should persist steadfastly decade after _ 
decade until the day of their rejuvenation. 

2. A much brighter ray of hope came to the colleges 
when through public taxation and appropriation of public 
funds the larger cities of North Carolina provided them- 
selves with grammar and high schools leading to college 
admission. My contact with these impressed two things 
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upon me: (a) that they had at their head the best avail- 
able educational talent and (b) that they took distinctly 
into account their connection with collegiate and university 
_ admission. In other words, their courses were planned 
for those who wanted to go to college, and their standard 
of scholarship was such as the college could rely upon as 
a basis for its program of higher education. This was by 
all means the strongest preparatory factor in the upbuild- 
ing and the modernizing of North Carolina colleges in 
general and of Trinity College in particular. My first 
address to one of these schools, that at Winston-Salem, 
was most cordially received by the officials and faculty and 
heartily endorsed by the Trustees of Trinity College.’ 
They felt that I had opened a vision to their youth, had 
given them a clear rationale of the function of the high 
school in such an industrial community, and had made 
them feel that they could well afford as taxpayers to be 
generous in their support of their public schools. And 
now that Winston-Salem is the first city numerically in 
the Old North State and has had a wonderful industrial 
expansion, I cannot but feel that Trinity was helping to 
leaven the lump of economic and intellectual life in its 
encouragement of its municipal high school. 

What was true of Winston-Salem as an educational 
center in the intermediate field was also true of Asheville, 
where Professor P. P. Claxton, later United States Com- 
missioner of Education, was in charge; of Raleigh, where 
Professor Moses inspired his co-workers and his patrons 
with his energetic supervision; and of Wilmington, where 
Professor John J. Blair represented one of the fine 
types of municipal educational leadership. There were 

*«Numbers?: An Address (pamphlet), Winston-Salem, 1888. 
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other cities such as Charlotte, under Professor Alexander, 
Greensboro, Goldsboro, and Monroe, with high-school 
equipment. But the State was not richly supplied with 
them; a comparatively small minority of the population 
could ever expect to get as much as a look at a municipal 
high school. The great mass of the youth was, compar- 
atively speaking, disinherited from access to college. Pri- 
mary education was provided for on the ground floor, so 
to speak; on the floor above stood the college. But there 
were only a few stairways for the youth of the whole 
commonwealth to climb from the floor just above the 
basement of human opportunity into the upstairs level of 
a liberal education. President James J. McCosh, of 
Princeton, once said that this was the great shortcoming 
of American institutional organization. But in North 
Carolina, with its white population scattered far and wide 
in its small towns and villages, on its farms, in the coves 
of the mountains and in its remote hills, the outlook was 
by no means encouraging to the youth who aspired to a 
college career. 

I doubt whether any other collegiate or university 
official in North Carolina traveled so much and penetrated 
so far into the recesses of its distant counties to study 
these educational conditions as I. What I found there, 
almost everywhere, even in the remotest communities, 
was young life of the best Anglo-Saxon type for whose 
education my heart literally ached. Noblest of people 
were these in the hospitality of their homes. Of the man- 
hood of these families I could say much; but I could 
say far more of the splendidly balanced and aspiring 
interest of their womanhood in the education of their 
sons and daughters. Here was youth with those clean, 
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courteous, and kindly qualities whom the real teacher, 
wherever he might meet them, would find it a privilege 
to instruct. They were not ignorant in their mentalities 
even though they were Arcadian in their geography. But 
in many cases, far too many, their institutional aids had 
fallen into decay, if not entirely dead. On one of my trips 
to the northwestern part of the state, at Jefferson City as 
my destination, I was called upon to help bring back 
to life a school which had furnished preparatory facilities 
in times past for this county-seat community but which 
had at this time been closed for months, if not for years, 
for want of a principal and faculty. This place was 
reached after a ride of thirty-seven miles on horseback 
from North Wilkesboro. The party included the Rev- 
erend Mr. Hoyle, his genial sixteen-year-old son, and 
myself. The route took us up the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge for most of this distance on a very warm sum- 
mer day. We passed a number of things that awakened 
our curiosity. One of those curious things was a sign 
nailed on the tip of a post several feet high in front of 
a log cabin standing on a bank along the roadside. On 
this board of about six by fifteen inches was written, or 
rather printed in pencil, this legend advertising the in- 
dustry of the mountain locality: 


Whiskey for sale here, by Gaudle. 
If not here, holler. 


So far as we could learn, for there was no one in sight, 
Gaudle was down in a distant field plowing corn to make 
sure of his future supplies of mountain dew. A little 
farther on, as we drew up in front of the house to let 
our horses drink from the public watering-trough, a tall, 
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slim elderly woman came to the door and, looking our 
way, over her glasses, inquired, “Ain’t any of you people 
got chewin’ tobaccy? I ain’t had any for a month.” 
Thereupon, the rest of the party rode off, saying to me 
as they left, while my horse was finishing his drink, 
“Doctor, give the good lady some, your pockets are prob- 
ably full of it.” She looked as if she might have been 
eighty or ninety years of age, and I would have given her 
anything of the kind if I had the goods with me; as it 
was, I had only to express my keen regret and bid her 
good day. 

That memorable ride through one of the most noted 
moonshining regions of North Carolina showed little indi- 
cation of this forbidden art or of its effects on the life and 
character of the people. The mountains were sparsely 
populated, and the rural people grew tobacco and other 
products for the Winston-Salem and the Danville mar- 
kets forty to sixty miles away. But even there I found 
families with sons and daughters to whom the outside 
educational world with which I was connected was as re- 
mote as if they had lived in the interior of China, well 
beyond the Iron Gates of the Upper Yangtse. 

But I have reserved in this narrative the climax in our 
mountain riding until we came to the gap where the road 
from North Wilkesboro to Jefferson City breaks over into 
the western side of the ridge: hot and dusty, we had been 
climbing all day, lumbering along in our army saddles 
but forgetting discomfort in the ever widening vision east- 
ward as we mounted higher and higher; then, as we broke 
through a cut of only a few score yards in width, the fresh 
western wind smote our faces and cooled our horses as 
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our eyes fell upon one of the most wonderful panoramas 
of mountain landscapes in America. 

There in a broad valley hemmed in on the west by a 
more distant range, lay the evidences of a rural civilization 
with well-kept farmhouses dotting the landscape, herds of 
cattle and sheep pasturing in its valleys and its hundred 
hills, and its silvery streams threading their way hither 
and yon to become the headwaters of the New River. In 
the distance to the north stood the church spires, where 
the county seat lay near a high mountain, as if to nestle 
under its shelter for security and peace. That was our 
destination. When we arrived there, it was sunset. The 
magistrate, who had represented his county in the state 
legislature at Raleigh, and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Neal, 
made us their guests. The manner and the freedom, the 
abundance and ease with which they made us three riders 
feel at home reminded me of nothing so much as the old 
days of manorial life in western England hundreds of 
years ago. These people had their contacts with the out- 
side world, as all other cultured people had, but they 
were less frequent. There was a self-sufficing character 
about the whole order of things there. I asked the inn- 
keeper what the expenses were for one who might wish 
to come and stay there. He told me that he would give 
me the best room, board me, have all the laundry done, 
and make me feel at home for the munificent sum of ten 
dollars a month. As to the self-sufficiency of the life of 
those days in that locality more might be said. They 
were not a backward community. They had good homes, 
which were comfortably, if plainly, furnished. A few had 
sent their sons and daughters away to be educated because 
their fathers and mothers or their grandparents were 
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reared and lived in conditions of refinement and culture 
even though not rich. But the school in the county seat 
through which the youth might now hope locally to pre- 
pare for college was as dead as a doornail. I was called 
in as the doctor to wrestle with them at the problem of 
resuscitation. 

3. This class of local intermediate schools constituted 
by far the largest number of intermediate schools as found 
in the conditions prevailing in the late eighties. They 
were found at literally hundreds of localities, including 
small towns, villages, and rural districts with population 
enough to call for the grade of instruction above the pri- 
mary. Some of this type were under good organization 
of local interests and flourished. Occasionally, the school 
rose to the dignity of a college in name at least if not in 
scholastic standing; at many other places, however, in the 
twenty-five years following the Civil War, not a few of 
these schools were without teachers, their doors closed, 
and the properties fallen into dilapidation. This was the 
case in a number of the more remote rural communities, 
both east and west. The influences economic, social, and 
educational which brought about these results were varied 
and complex. Where the families of the locality laid 
primary emphasis on the education of their children with- 
out sending them away from home they had difficulty in 
finding talent capable of teaching them; under just such 
circumstances Union Institute arose fifty years before and 
developed into the Normal College to which Trinity Col- 
lege succeeded in course of time. 

It was not only in the mountain counties that these 
stranded institutions were found: I personally visited such 
places as Murfreesboro in the east, where an excellent 
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brick building had been used as a woman’s college, but it 
stood idle then for want of a successor to a president who 
had been highly successful educationally if not financially. 
In fact, otherwise live towns, of which Kinston was an 
example, had a college building also standing idle. San- 
ford had a building similar to that at Jefferson City wait- 
ing for somebody to come along and organize the resources 
of the community in its educational behalf. These idle 
buildings were a monument to something. What was it 
and what were the remedies? 

On our way back from Jefferson we were the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dent, residing on a picturesque farm in 
the delightful valley. Dent was an English engineer, 
who had come to this country and in common with many 
others of the same national origin had settled in the rural 
mountain sections of North Carolina. I shall never for- 
get the grassy hills, the primeval groups of trees which 
dotted the landscape, and the ideally purling brook that 
ran near the house—so near that you could hear it mur- 
mur as you lay ready to go to sleep. Their son, S. S. 
Dent, entered Trinity next year and later saw teaching 
service under Commissioner Taft in the Philippines after 
graduation. 

When on our way home the next day we reached the 
Gap in the ridge of the mountain which divides the 
Arcadian region on the west from the eastern slope, we 
stopped our horses and turned them about to take a long last 
look at that truly Elysian landscape. What a panorama 
for the soul of an artist to feast upon! What a picture 
of human peace and contentment—that contentment which 
Saint Paul calls when coupled with godliness great gain! 
What an opportunity lost in the education of a youth in 
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such a natural setting with such a material and traditional 
background and with such wholesome conditions of family 
life! The conference school we were planning to plant 
in the county seat never came into existence. 


CHAPTER X 


CONFERENCE SCHOOLS AND AFFILIATED 
COLLEGES 


PARTIAL solution of this untoward situation in 

college entrance conditions took the form of the 

movement to establish a conference preparatory school for 

each presiding elder’s district. This contemplated also a 

closer affiliation of a number of smaller colleges with 

Trinity on mutually co-operative terms. Of this move- 

ment I am probably the only person now living who can 

speak from an actual first-hand knowledge as to its plans, 

inception, development, and aims. It had its inception 

and progress wholly within my seven years; and from 

what I learned later I bequeathed it, in spite of its poten- 

tialities, as an unwelcome legacy to my successor. It was 

part of a rather ambitious program in expansion downward. 

DISTRICT Wholly apart from the removal of the College, this 

eggs MOVement was born of the dire necessity of building a 

college on something more basic than signal unprepared- 

ness in elementary and intermediate levels of educational 
intelligence. 

Preparatory school problems occupied my thought 
from the very beginning. My first Annual Report to the 
Trustees for 1887-1888 announced the abolishing of that 
department because it did not pay its way and because it 
prejudiced the College among the preparatory schools. 
This report strongly advocated also building more local 
preparatory academies. 
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With Professor Heitman two of the older professors, 
Professor Nereus C. English, who lived on his farm near 
the village, and Professor W. T. Gannaway, a gentleman 
of the courtliest manner, a Virginian by birth and much 
beloved by the graduates of the College, remained as 
teaching talent at what now came to be generally called 
“Old Trinity.” 

For practical good sense and effective methods of 
teaching Professor English ranked high in our modest 
little faculty in the old college days. History, civics, com- 
mercial law, and bookkeeping were made living themes 
by his capable handling. Both the students and visitors 
who came occasionally to observe the workings of the Col- 
lege and the methods of teaching by the different members 
usually put Professor English first among us in pedagog- 
ical capacity. He caused students to learn. This is the 
real definition of teaching. He was liked because he was 
fair and honest with his students. His joviality kept good 
humor alive in class relations, and his work as a whole 
was truly inspirational. 

The idea of Old Trinity as feeder for New Trinity 
seemed to commend itself generally. If this first unit of 
preparatory reinforcement was desirable, why not dupli- 
cate it elsewhere? This idea gradually took shape and 
made considerable progress for several reasons: (1) the 
College needed more intermediate backing in the different 
parts of the State where preparatory schools were lacking; 
(2) probably the majority of preparatory schools in the 
State both private and public were headed by non-Trinity 
graduates and had too few Trinity men in their faculties; 
(3) the hope of any forward movement in providing inter- 
mediate school facilities such as came later with the sys- 
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tem of county high schools under state auspices was so 
remote that the efforts of the church in the education of 
youth seemed to be the main chance and the most direct 
method of meeting the need. 

The Trustees of the College recognized the wisdom 
of such a movement as that of locating at least a few 
intermediate schools in different presiding-elder districts. 
Two of these took the lead in the matter: the Reverend 
Mr. Atkins, Presiding Elder of the Mount Airy District, 
promptly recognized the plan as of value in his field. He 
talked the matter over with church officials and repre- 
sentatives of different localities and finally agreed that 
Pilot Knob on the Yadkin Valley Railroad, east of Mount 
Airy, was under all conditions the best location. A com- 
modious frame school building was erected there, entirely 
by private subscription, and was opened, with W. D. 
Sasser, a Trinity graduate, as principal; another district, 
that of Burlington, a manufacturing town between Dur- 
ham and Greensboro, of which Reverend Doctor Harris 
had charge as presiding elder, took up the plan promptly 
and erected a much larger building in that town. This 
was put in charge of one of Trinity’s most recent grad- 
uates, who with his young wife managed affairs success- 
fully up to the time of my resignation. 

Each of these schools I visited several times, thus 
keeping in touch with their problems, plans, methods, and 
results. I usually remained long enough to deliver an 
address to the school and the public. On such occasions 
my appeal was to the younger rather than to the older 
elements of the community. 

Although the system as a whole was completely re- 
versed by the adoption of the plan of maintaining a 
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preparatory school on the college campus or near to it at 
Durham, it is doubtful whether the plan had a fair trial. 
It required a good deal of generalship on the part of the 
President of the College to stimulate the efforts of the 
Trinity graduates who went out to take charge of these 
strategic points in the educational field of the church. A 
developing college needs its president at home most of 
the time if not all of the time. Long journeys such as I 
was obliged to take in visiting these and other schools 
consumed too much time for one charged with the admin- 
istration of the College. For example, I think I made at 
least three trips to the school at Hayesville, in the south- 
western section of the State. There an intermediate school, 
practically under our church auspices, needed strengthen- 
ing both by a larger faculty and by better facilities. Finally 
it was arranged that one of Trinity’s young graduates, 
W. J. Helms, should go as co-principal. After leaving 
college he married and moved with his bride to Hayes- 
ville, setting up housekeeping in comfortable manner 
there. The work and people pleased them both, but the 
difficulty was, at this time particularly, that there was very 
little money in circulation. It was one of those otherwise 
prosperous communities in remote Western North Car- 
olina where barter was still a large feature of ordinary 
business. Tuition fees could easily be paid in produce, 
but there was practically no money coming in. 

The prime difficulty in financing these schools lay in 
the fact that tuition fees, which were low, could barely 
support a principal and a minor assistant or two. The 
hope of larger attendance and swelling income turned out 
to be ill founded in this depressed period. The people 
who as local trustees were financially responsible for the 
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budget of one of these particular schools got the idea that 
in some way they were entitled to some financial support 
from the college treasury. They seemed to reason that 
as these schools were promoted by Trinity and for teach- 
ing talent were under the leadership of Trinity graduates, 
they should be subsidized from Trinity’s treasury. 

There was really no warrant for this attitude except 
that the College through its president and its graduates 
was interested in seeing that the different schools had com- 
petent principals whenever there was a vacancy. The con- 
dition under which these schools were promoted was that 
Trinity would guarantee to recommend such principals 
whenever needed so that competent talent, for the lack of 
which similar schools in many parts of the State had been 
closed, might always be available. Nevertheless, the idea 
of dependence on Trinity’s authorities for financial aid 
and relief, particularly at Pilot Mountain, seemed to per- 
sist. This attitude caused the Trustees of the College 
within a year or two after my resignation to disclaim all 
financial responsibility or claim of interest in one of these 
properties, leaving them to the district or to the locality 
which had built them. That action, together with the 
official announcement of a preparatory school in the shadow 
of the College, of course ended any further development 
of this character, so far as I am aware. 

The story of my co-operation in promoting inter- 
mediate education does not stop here. Thanks to the 
Reverend Andrew P. Tyer, then Presiding Elder of the 
Charlotte District if I recall correctly, my attention was 
called to a well-to-do bachelor living just east of Char- 
lotte, who, having no relatives to whom he wished to leave 
an estate, confided his purpose of building something of 
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a permanent memorial to his father and mother. It 
was suggested in a casual way by those who enjoyed the 
would-be benefactor’s confidence that his purpose might 
take the form of an intermediate school or institute. I 
made at least two visits in person to this party, with 
appropriate introduction, on one of them taking with me 
a drawing of a proposed two-story school building, which 
I left with him. Not until a year or two after my resigna- 
tion was the effect seen in what is now and has meanwhile 
been a flourishing school for the community. Its annual 
reports I have noted with interest and pride. 

After the College was moved to Durham, an effort 
was made by interested parties to reopen the vacant col- 
lege property in Kinston. This was a two-story frame 
structure of intermediate grade. W. B. Lee, a Trinity 
graduate, was intending to act as principal but needed a 
partner. My younger brother, J. Latimer Crowell, had 
just been graduated from Millersville State Normal, in 
Pennsylvania, and I induced him to come south and join 
Lee as co-principal. The school was conducted success- 
fully in every sense excepting financial income. Cotton 
prices in this cotton-growing region were so low that fees 
could not be collected. Lee left to enter the ministry at 
the end of the year, leaving my brother to hold the situa- 
tion together as best he could. Shortly thereafter he 
became ill with a violent case of typhoid and died within 
a few days in the home there of Judge and Mrs. O. H. 
Allen. I always felt that he was the victim of the unsan- 
itary drinking-water condition on the college property. 

I am told by one of the historians of this period that 
the conference district-school idea has vanished. It is 
probably true that no such plan would now fit into the 
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newer order of things in which public taxation has pro- 
vided for a more general educational uplift. The geog- 
raphy of the plan was based on the idea that the presiding 
elder would always be a leader in the educational develop- 
ment and representation of his district; that might not 
always turn out to be the case. And in that event lies 
one of the chief causes of the failure of the plan to develop 
without college stimulus. Not a few, however, of the most 
farseeing felt the force of this idea as a means of upbuild- 
ing their conference districts and developing individual 
talent. 

Colonel J. W. Alspaugh, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Trinity, was among the first of the officials to 
recognize this plan in its far-reaching effect on the future 
of the College. He looked upon these schools as outposts 
through which the College could not only gather in but 
also diffuse what was best in its spirit and purpose. 

As soon as the suggestion of the removal of the Col- 
lege came out into the open, another problem arose, What 
will you do with the old college building and property? 

The one and only answer was, turn it into a Trinity 
preparatory school. Here was a good building with 
grounds and other facilities located in a district without 
any other school for intermediate instruction. The thought 
of selling the property never seemed to enter then into 
anybody’s mind. Those of the faculty who might not 
wish to move with the College could remain to teach in 
this school. In due time the institution came to adopt the 
name of Trinity High School. One of the college faculty 
who remained was Professor J. F. Heitman, who had been 
chairman of the faculty for a year or two before my pres- 
idency began. Let me say here that Professor Heitman’s 
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management of the College under the circumstances was 
one of credit to his careful thought and business judg- 
ment. Although not the most tactful of men, he had the 
substantial talent of bending the resources of the situation 
to make ends meet. He strove to pay the faculty in 
service, prorating the proceeds as they came in. In a gen- 
eral way he succeeded, with the tide of conditions against 
him. He had conducted a preparatory school at Chapel 
Hill prior to coming to Trinity. There he had married 
the sister of Colonel Julian S. Carr. This brought to 
Trinity’s favor one of North Carolina’s most public- 
spirited manufacturers and at the time one of its wealthiest 
citizens. The breadth of Colonel Carr’s interest in educa- 
tion was shown by his ardent support of the State Univer- 
sity, where he had been a student, and by his joining with 
others prior to my arrival in subscribing a guarantee fund 
to keep Trinity College going. 

The action of the undivided North Carolina Confer- 
ence at Greensboro in authorizing the removal of the Col- 
lege on definite conditions made no provision whatever 
for the college building in Randolph; there were, how- 
ever, two proposals relating thereto. The one which pre- 
vailed was to utilize Old Trinity for preparatory school 
purposes. If this idea had been properly supported, Old 
Trinity within a half-dozen years might have become what 
is now called a junior college, preparing for admission to 
the junior class of the standard A.B. colleges. That 
would probably have satisfied the aspirations of the West- 
ern North Carolina Conference to maintain within their 
bounds at the old seat of learning a semi-collegiate, if not 
a collegiate, institution under their special patronage. 

This latter idea was hinted at in a news item in the 
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Statesville Landmark, of March 30, 1892. ‘This pro- 
posal advised that the Western North Carolina Confer- 
ence should dispose of its interest in the Trinity at Durham 
and take over the old college, adding the significant 
element in the matter that the “task would be to get a 
man like Crowell to be President of the new institution.” 

This proposal had its pros and cons. The Western 
Conference did not relish removal to Durham, which thus 
transferred the College of the combined conferences a 
hundred miles farther east in the bounds of the Eastern 
Conference. Probably the larger clientele in patronage 
and graduates of Trinity lay in the Piedmont region for 
which Randolph County was centrally located. Durham 
could then have gradually developed its university depart- 
ments; and co-operation between the junior college in 
Randolph and the university at Durham could have been 
made mutually contributory to the strengthening of both. 
This would have added one more to the list of small col- 
leges in North Carolina. 

Old Trinity, with Rutherford a hundred and fifty 
miles farther west, with Weaverville some fifteen miles 
beyond Asheville in the mountains, and Hayesville Col- 
lege in the southwest, would have made a chain of col- 
legiate institutes of four academic seats of learning through 
which the western two-thirds of the State might have been 
affiliated in close educational bonds with our university 
college at Durham. 

But these incipient plans all went into the discard with 
my resignation effective in July, 1894. A modest endow- 
ment, yielding a couple of thousands of dollars to each of 
these places, a traveling vice-president or superintendent 
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located at Durham as headquarters, together with the co- 
operation of the Conference and the benefiting communi- 
ties in each case, would have insured an educational system 
of unmatched effectiveness from the lower to the higher 
grade. Well-equipped conference schools like those at 
Pilot Mountain, Burlington, etc., would have commanded 
all the patronage they could take care of. These together 
would have in twenty-five years given North Carolina a 
new, more enlightened, and more progressive civilization 
than any other portion of the South. Here would have 
been a firm basis for a truly great university. But it was 
not so to be because vision was literally driven out. 

This far-flung plan of expansion was not a mere vision 
in the mind of a college president; the matter was talked 
over carefully before the Board of Trustees and some of 
them saw the promised land: the President of the Board, 
for instance, Colonel J. W. Alspaugh, a graduate of the 
pre-Civil War period, a banker and a man of great busi- 
ness foresight saw the ideal; others could not see the pos- 
sibilities. These were indeed new times, and not every- 
body could be expected to read the signs of the times 
aright. 

Among my private papers I found as recently as 
March, 1929, a preliminary draft of a plan of affiliation 
between Trinity and Weaverville colleges. This contem- 
plated correlation of courses, co-operation in teaching 
forces, supply of lecturers, and otherwise aiding the smaller 
college so that its graduates might pass by certificate into 
higher courses in Trinity. This had in view the building 
up of the smaller colleges and intermediate schools in any 
Wise operating under conference or district auspices. The 
plan would have in due time if consistently supported and 
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supervised under the leadership of Trinity realized all of 
Bishop Galloway’s farseeing faith in its possibilities. 

This district-school plan met with the approval of such 
a notable church strategist as the late Bishop Charles B. 
Galloway, of Mississippi. He had come to North Car- 
olina during my presidency on different occasions to assist 
in awakening popular interest in Trinity and its work for 
the church and people. He knew thoroughly what I was 
doing and what I was planning to do. And, if his own 
utterances are at all indicative of his feeling, he was 
among those who deeply regretted my leaving the Col- 
lege. At an annual conference in North Carolina within 
a few years after my departure Bishop Galloway, refer- 
ring to my work in an educational address before the min- 
isters and laymen comprising the conference membership 
gave expression to his views substantially as follows: 

You people had the greatest opportunity for an educational 
program in North Carolina of any people I know, but you did 
not appreciate it and you let go a man who, if he could have 
carried out his program, would have built up a system of schools 
in North Carolina that would have given the Methodist Church 
a lead for all time to come. 

You had here in charge of your educational interests a real 
educator, trained in the best traditions of the age for your service; 
but unfortunately you did not know enough to keep him after 
he had proved his capacity as a builder of educational instrumen- 
talities under religious auspices.’ 


*From private correspondence and conversation with Mr. Charles H. 
Ireland, Greensboro. 


CHAPTER XI 


TRAVEL AND ADDRESSES IN MOUNTAIN 
REGIONS 


HERE WERE comparatively few sections of the 

State which I had not visited in one capacity or an- 
other. Conferences and commencements took me over no 
ordinary area: Whiteville, in the far southeast, with its 
great tanks of scuppernong wine, the cherry blossoms of 
the remote northwestern county seat of Jefferson City, in 
Ashe, whose several rows of cherry trees in the public 
square made it a veritable paradise in blossoming season, 
the uttermost confines of Cherokee were in the territory 
of my travels. 

This was no easy job even for vacation time but all 
the more exacting in term time. These were journeys of 
discovery as well as of duty. I discovered a great people 
with great educational potentialities as well as a realm of 
wondrous landscapes and native resources. At every stage 
the human element was an inspiring asset. 

Most of my summer vacations were spent in attending 
district conferences, addressing them in the interest of the 
College and awakening popular interest in the problems 
of individual and social life. Here was a newer gospel of 
wider demand upon the individual calling for preparation 
to meet the call of the times. I delivered many com- 
mencement addresses at academies and intermediate schools 
in both near-by and remote sections. I think I made four 
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trips to the distant southwest and several to the localities 
within easy reach of Asheville. I therefore knew the west 
well from first-hand contact, and I deeply sympathized 
with the effort of its many communities for better school 
facilities. By lecture and sermon, from platform and pul- 
pit, I sought to drive home an appreciation of the latent 
resources in the individual and family life of the people 
at the town of Franklin, southwest of Asheville, a ride of 
some two or three hours by coach over the mountains from 
the railway station of Dillsboro. I lectured to a com- 
mencement audience on the development of the moral and 
spiritual resources of the family. I was never listened to 
more attentively as my message unfolded the deeper 
meanings of this fundamental factor in the life of a people. 
I stressed especially the mutual appreciation for one an- 
other’s services in the Christian family. Months after- 
wards, a state temperance lecturer, whom I met on a train, 
came to me and said: “The people in Franklin are still 
talking about your lecture on family life; men now rise up 
from the table and thank their wives for the good meals 
they prepare.” 

Franklin was a county seat, or court-house town, and 
had an excellent academy, whose principal at the time of 
my visit had resigned to study medicine, leaving a vacancy 
for a competent college graduate. This community, with 
its town, village, and country population, overlooked a 
broad mountain basin, stretching from Franklin in wide 
panorama southwest to the Rabun Gap, forming the gate- 
way to northern Georgia. Here was another opportunity 
for a preparatory school affiliation with Trinity with the 
best of native economic and social conditions of living. 
But so splendid a community, isolated as it was geograph- 
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ically, was left to work out its own salvation for want of 
direct educational connection with the outside world. 

It took a full day to reach Franklin from Trinity by 
way of Asheville and Dillsboro. To reach Hayesville, 
a still remoter mountain town, required even more time. 
One had to take the Ducktown Railroad from Asheville to 
its terminus at Murphy in Cherokee County—a county 
named after the Cherokee Indians, who, defying Jackson’s 
order to move out to Oklahoma, fled north into the Car- 
olina hills, where they successfully withstood the federal 
government’s efforts to dislodge them. At one district con- 
ference at Waynesville which I attended native descend- 
ants of these very Cherokee Indians had come twenty 
miles afoot to represent their local churches. 

My first trip by way of Murphy, the railway terminus, 
left me about fourteen miles more from my destination. 
Arriving at Murphy, I inquired of the station agent 
whether he knew of any conveyance having come over 
from Hayesville for me. “No; I have not seen any; but 
there was a man here on horseback who brought with him 
the saddled pony hitched to the post over there” as he 
pointed to a line of hitching posts back of the station. 

“Am I to get to Hayesville on that pony tonight?” 
The sun was just then setting, and I did not know the 
way, even if the pony did; moreover, we had to cross the 
Hiawassee River at one or more points and it would cer- 
tainly be dark before we could reach it. I demurred at 
taking this risk on a strange animal all alone, to cross a 
boisterous mountain stream in the dark of the night. “Oh! 
just stop when its gets dark, at the first house you come 
to,” he advised me. “They will take you in for the night.” 
On these assurances then the pony and I set out on our 
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journey. The big army saddle covered half of his back, 
and he looked small underneath it. But he was going 
home, and I weighed only 135 pounds. On the way out 
of town, after I was shown the right road, I was overtaken 
by a farmer on horseback living a mile or two ahead. I 
told him of my difficulty in traveling over a strange road 
by night. “I would gladly take you in as my guest,” he 
responded, after I had told him of my mission, “but my 
wife is ill and there is no one else at home to cook. But 
you will find no trouble in getting lodging. Just hail the 
people where you want to stop, and you will be safe as 
their guest anywhere in this country.” We parted com- 
pany at his home, an inviting-looking farmhouse near the 
roadside, after his pointing out to me another beautiful 
country home of a neighbor, a retired English army officer 
of excellent character, except for one fault—he drank 
liquor. 

Twilight had begun to settle over these hills as we 
traveled on towards the valley of the great river; dusk 
was deepening within an hour to such an extent that lights 
began to appear in the windows of the homes we passed. 
It was becoming too dark for me to see a safe distance 
ahead, and I did not know how sure the pony was of his 
footing. It was thus quite dark when I drew rein in front 
of a house by the roadside and called out “hello.” A 
feminine voice responded from the front door. I ex- 
plained where I was going, what for, and what I wanted. 
I was much relieved at her response, “Yes, we can take 
care of you. Just bring your horse around to the house.” 
The house was a one-story log cabin of three rooms con- 
sisting of a living room and two bedrooms. The only 
members of the family present were the mother and a 
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daughter of about twenty. The pony was stabled and fed, 
and, when I told them who I was and why I had come to 
this part of the State, they both assured me of their pleas- 
ure in having me as guest. Coming from the outside 
world to this isolated mountain home, I brought much 
of interest to them in the evening’s conversation. As I 
had traveled all day, they thought I must be wearied and 
asked me to choose my own time for retiring. In due 
time I asked them if they cared to have prayers before 
retiring for the night, to which they most gladly assented. 
After reading a chapter and leading in prayer, I was 
shown to the “spare room” of such neatness and comfort 
that I did not wake until the sun was well up. 

I might not even then have awakened had not the 
family cow in its early grazing come so near to the open 
window with its clattering cowbell as to break my sleep. 
When I had my breakfast, consisting of the finest quality 
of wheat bread, butter, honey, and sweetmeats, along 
with coffee, for which they would accept no compensation, 
I bade them a grateful adieu and proceeded on my journey. 

By all means the most picturesque object of interest 
on the way was the mountain valley of the Hiawassee. 

From such hospitality one turns reluctantly. It gave 
me a rare insight into the simple but restful life of these 
mountain people. We soon reached the Hiawassee, whose 
roar of turbulent waters, like the Black River in the lower 
Adirondacks, reverberated back from its course into the 
hills for a full mile or more. On that day its waters were 
clear, sparkling, and resonant with a sound that imparts 
a sense of unforgettable exaltation to the soul that once 
hears it. In that milieu sublime indeed was the river’s 
deep murmur. As my eager eyes swept the river bed and 
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its bordering landscape, I audibly exclaimed to myself: 
“Surely I have been led into the Garden of the Gods!” 
In the stream’s wide, boulder-strewn course were pictured 
a thousand years of nature’s carvings, path-making for the 
symphonic setting of this paradise of the hills. How could 
I, angler that I was, ever pass that wood-crested bluff 
just above the crossing, in whose still waters must lie no 
end of beautiful speckled mountain trout—trout which I 
learned afterwards the Cherokee Indians brought into the 
railway eating-stations every morning and sold to the 
hostelry for a cent a piece! Downstream lay one of those 
roughly chiseled river beds at the sight of which an artist 
might well go into raptures. What a pity that I must go 
on! But my pony, after wading in so far that I had to 
lift my stirrups and having filled himself with drink, in- 
sisted on going on to his home crib, leaving me to dream 
of this faraway region of Elysian hills. 

Hayesville, the county seat of Clay, occupied a unique 
location in this region. I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Lewis, who conducted the local hotel. The 
Reverend Mr. Shelley piloted me among the people in 
the surrounding country, and I became in these two trips 
fairly well acquainted with conditions. Colonel Hegler, 
clerk of the court, informed me that their county jail had 
not had a tenant for a long time and that at the last term 
of county court there was not a single case on the calendar. 
The morale of the region was one hundred per cent. On 
the hills near the town were earthworks which the Cher- 
okee Indians back in the past century had thrown up after 
fleeing: from Alabama to escape forcible removal to Okla- 
homa. So the locality had its own story of liberty like 
Lexington and others in our national history. 
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I conferred fully with the college authorities and was 
resolved to do what I could officially to improve con- 
ditions. This two-story frame college building was set in 
a grove and surrounded by a circle of log cabins. Housed 
in there, the students boarded themselves, usually cooking 
on the open fireplaces by which the cabins were heated. 
These were to be supplemented by a dormitory or two, 
one for each of the sexes. 

My discourses had an awakening effect in this direc- 
tion. I shall never forget the tall, broad-shouldered 
young man who at the conclusion of my sermon on Sun- 
day morning asked the privilege to express his apprecia- 
tion of what I had said in this my first visit. He was a 
horse-trader, his heavy red hair, his clean-cut profile, and 
his expression would challenge the sculptor in search for 
outstanding types of human forcefulness. I met him again 
on my second trip into that country and admired him more 
than ever as we shook hands like brothers of the Spirit in 
passing on horseback on the mountain highway. Were 
such people worth educating? ‘They needed a little out- 
side help and some sympathetic co-operation such as Trin- 
ity College, in its rising strength, could well contribute if 
it saw the vision of potentialities. 

They lost by virtue of their own conference’s adverse 
action; inasmuch as I had in my plans and purposes 
reached a point at which, as soon as the pending financial 
depression subsided somewhat, a forward step in the 
educational work of the church in these regions was to be 
taken. I had laid the basis for every needed factor in a 
substantial program of progress. No part of Trinity’s 
influence on intermediate schools begat in me more en- 
thusiasm on behalf of that wonderful people. In fact, so 
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enamored was I of these prospects that I once tentatively 
considered resigning from the presidency of Trinity to 
devote the rest of my life to this work as the late Dr. 
Laura Gill has since done at Berea College, Kentucky, 
and as Dr. John Wesley Hill is still doing in these moun- 
tain regions, at Lincoln University. 


CHAPTER XII 


LEAVENING THE POPULAR 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


HE POPULATION of North Carolina at this time 

(1888) was approximately one and a half millions. 
Only a small percentage of its inhabitants was urban, the 
great majority being rural. The awakening of this vast, 
half-slumbering majority was a large task and fraught 
with not a little hazard. Some said it would be positively 
dangerous to the established order to arouse the populace 
to a fuller sense of its rights in matters educational. But 
the lump needed leavening badly enough. How was 
it to be done? By the press, which was often ultra- 
conservative? By the proclamation of the need of prog- 
ress in campaigns for larger provisions for public education? 
Here the right to speak out boldly had to be asserted 
against considerable odds at times. 

Of the four known agents of direct service in awaken- 
ing the public intelligence on things educational, namely, 
the lecture platform, the periodical press, the church pul- 
pit, and the pamphlet publications all were utilized. I 
think that no other college in the State was represented 
on the platform more widely at home and abroad. Pam- 
phlet literature as a factor was fully recognized. As Pro- 
fessor E. A. Alderman remarked to me, this was the age 
of the brochure, for a hundred will read a pamphlet while 
only ten will read a book. But for Trinity, after all, the 
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pulpit was the great opportunity for educational propa- 
ganda, 

One of the best services which Trinity College ren- 
dered during these seven years, between 1887 and 1894, 
was to proclaim and practice the right of its professors and 
students to discuss freely and fearlessly any public question 
without being penalized for fair participation in such issues. 

In my Winston-Salem address before the graduating 
class of the high school I endeavored to show clearly the 
relation of public taxation to the training of youth for 
civic and social and individual life. That document was 
the first in the series of what afterwards came to be known 
as “Trinity College Publications.” This was at the re- 
quest of the school authorities printed in pamphlet form 
and widely distributed. It was one of those awakening 
bulletins which helped to leaven the lump, thus speeding 
the day when the increasing wealth of the State might, by 
purposes of more specific taxation, be consecrated to the 
unfoldment of the State’s human assets in city and country 
alike. 

Another document, of much more scope and specific 
import, was laid before the North Carolina Legislature of 
1891. It contained a score or more of topics indicating 
fields in which the Old North State might proceed to 
develop its capacities by way of raising the level of pop- 
ular welfare. Originally, this document was prepared as 
a high-school address before a graduating class in the New 
Bern public schools. Among those present was one of the 
most noted, eminent, and public-spirited of Trinity’s 
graduates and the State’s citizens. Senator Furnifold 
McLendel Simmons had heard my discussion, to which 
the audience had listened with remarkable attention and 
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interest; afterwards, he suggested the importance of hav- 
ing it printed and widely distributed as an aid for state 
progress. This was done, the pamphlet forming another 
number in “Trinity College Publications.” 

Spread broadcast throughout the State, they had a 
leavening effect on men’s notions of things educational, 
economic, and political. A well-known member of the 
State Legislature in the northeast, at whose home I was 
guest, gave a typical testimony on this point: “Your pro- 
gram of progress I agree with almost wholly from be- 
ginning to end.” It gave a great deal of comfort to 
progressive elements looking for a solution and escape 
from the depression in agriculture throughout the Car- 
olinas generally. In South Carolina open revolt, under 
the leadership of Tillmanism, took the form of opening 
and strengthening the Clemson Agricultural College on 
the Calhoun estate. The farmer elements had at last come 
to realize that for the improvement of conditions they 
could no longer rely on traditional types of leadership; 
the agricultural and industrial element of the State thus 
came into power and a new era of popular progress was 
inaugurated, for that commonwealth. 

In another of the “Trinity College Publications” em- 
bodying one of my earlier annual reports I sought to 
define in specific terms what I conceived to be the duty of 
a college liberal education to the well-being of the people 
as a whole. Of this document President Daniel C. Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins, spoke in congratulatory terms in 
a letter of acknowledgment. I had defined, he said, the 
true function of the American college, and he expressed 
the hope that its essential ideas might find wider circula- 
tion in one of our best magazines. 
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A college which conceived of its mission as that of 
awakening the popular consciousness to its rights, its re- 
sponsibilities, and its opportunities was certainly not of 
the ordinary type. In the case of Trinity it was to no 
small extent the strengthening of the curriculum as related 
to educational, economic, and social life of the State that 
caused an awakening. When the chair of abstract math- 
ematics began to couple up its instructions in the College 
with the engineering problems of the factory, of the drain- 
age of low lands for agricultural uses, and of the machine 
shop, then interest widened still farther; the professor of 
a college had rarely, if ever, been seen with a group of 
students visiting these places and making them something 
of a laboratory adjunct to the curriculum. Did the pub- 
lic ever learn of these things? Was there not growing up 
an outside appreciation of the fact that a new leaven was 
getting abroad in the social lump? 

Let a few men on the outside answer. When Pro- 
fessor Bruce Payne, a Trinity graduate and then Professor 
of High-School Instruction and Supervision at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was touring that state, he happened 
to become the guest of a family which had a son at Trin- 
ity. “Why,” asked the professor in curiosity, “did you, 
with your fine university at hand in Virginia, send your 
son to Trinity in North Carolina?” 

“Well, I sent for college catalogues, a half-dozen or 
more different ones, and I compared their curricula and 
discovered in Trinity alone, among the lot, a distinct chair 
of the social and economic sciences. That fact struck me 
forcibly. I thought it over and finally concluded that 
only an institution with progressive and up-to-date aspira- 
tions would have a separate chair in economics and the 
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social sciences generally. That decided me where to send 
my boy. He is there now, happy in his work, and we are 
proud of it.” That was some few years after I had left 
the College, and the work in these specialties was in charge 
of Professor Jerome Dowd, now Dean of Oklahoma 
University. 

Another testimony showing that college activities in 
general and that of Trinity in particular in the promotion 
of popular welfare, came from another quarter. I was 
attending a medical convention, at Wilmington I think, to 
study the question of improving the general health of the 
population by means of scientific health instruction as a 
branch of the social and economic sciences. I had got 
some good books on the subject from England, but I 
knew nothing of any similar text which might be used as 
a basis of instruction for classes in the College. I brought 
the matter up before a group of doctors who were sup- 
posedly familiar with the literature in America on this 
subject. They all shook their heads, disclaiming knowl- 
edge of anything of the kind. One of them, who asked 
particularly about the plan and scope of this instruction, 
said to the group: “I tell you fellows these little colleges 
are wide awake and are beginning to make an impression 
even in our own special field which it might be well for 
us to take account of. Such questions as these have never 
come to us before and they are well worth considering.” 

Here was a college whose conceptions of its mission, 
to repeat somewhat, centered round the health and wealth 
of its population. The intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
wholesomeness of life and prosperity in the material well- 
being of the people—these were the themes of earnest 
instruction, incessant research, and fearless discussion. 
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Naturally enough, such efforts carried the thoughts of 
youth and their teachers right out into the already organ- 
ized field of the medical profession, the political parties, 
into the legislative halls as well as into the religious and 
ecclesiastical organizations, under which popular life gives 
expression to its aims. 

Economic conditions in North Carolina in the early 
nineties were far from satisfactory. By 1890, in fact, 
agitation and organization among farmers in most South- 
ern states had assumed a militant attitude towards the 
older political and economic order of things. As already 
intimated, in South Carolina the Tillman movement, 
under the banner of the Farmers’ Alliance, had assumed 
the proportions of a veritable crusade in favor of meas- 
ures for the betterment of the state’s agriculture. The 
small group of gentry which at Charleston and the state 
capital at Columbia had so long controlled things to their 
own liking were completely dethroned. The new order 
there primarily took the form of superior agricultural 
facilities. To realize how backward these states were in 
availing themselves of federal co-operation in this field 
one must recall the fact that the Northern states had begun 
to avail themselves on a fifty-fify basis of federal ap- 
propriations for agricultural and mechanical education 
immediately after the end of the Civil War, under the 
Morrill Act of 1862. But neither North nor South Car- 
olina would or could put up its necessary half for these 
purposes until about 1890. That was twenty-five years 
after they had the opportunity to meet the federal gov- 
ernment half way in providing modern facilities for the 
education of youth in the agricultural and mechanincal 
arts. There is probably in this country’s history no 
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clearer case of backwardness on the part of its political 
leaders than this quarter of a century of failure to render 
to the people what was due them. In this light one need 
not be surprised at the economic and political revolt which 
took the form of the Farmers’ Alliance in North Car- 
olina under the leadership of that brave, heroic, though 
impetuous, Colonel Leonidas L. Polk, of Raleigh and 
later of Washington, where the movement had its national 
headquarters. 

No one in those days could be intelligent as to the 
great wealth of modern civilization in such a country as 
the United States and at the same time come in contact 
with the mass of people of such a state as North Carolina 
without being convinced that these people as a whole, 
with possibly a few privileged exceptions, had been left 
woefully behind in their appropriation of the benefits of 
modern progress. This great truth burned into me more 
and more as I saw the mass struggle to find expression 
for its grievances and its aspirations for self-betterment. 
In both church and state there was an abysmal degree of 
consent in accepting the situation. There was need of 
speaking the truth in love and in a nonpartisan spirit. I 
recall having been selected to preach the Sunday morning 
sermon at a district conference at the Methodist Church 
in Carthage. It was a great opportunity to say some things 
that needed much to be said on behalf of the masses of 
people. I think my text was, at any rate the topic was, that 
of the multitude seeking healing and help but without 
shepherds to guide them. I portrayed the self-satisfaction 
in official and religious quarters without really apprehend- 
ing the fact that the commonwealth was perishing. It was 
at a time when the aroused farmers had sent from that con- 
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gressional district one of their own spokesmen, Buchanan 
Stroud. I, therefore, had a sympathetic audience when I 
said that neither the press nor the public authorities were 
awake to the crisis through which the people were pass- 
ing. If, therefore, they arose to take things into their own 
hands in revolt against the leadership of the past, it was 
the fault not of the people but of the would-be servants 
of the people—servants who were too busy holding things 
down to the status quo to recognize the rising tide of pop- 
ular discontent. 

Men and women after this sermon, which was given 
in deep earnestness and commanded the continuous atten- 
tion of the audience, came up to me to thank me for giv- 
ing expression to their thoughts and feelings in what was 
then a fearless and bold venture. My friend, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Frank L. Reid, then editor of The Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, took exception privately to my crit- 
icism of the religious press generally as being out of sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of the great body of the people; 
on the other hand, as I was leaving the church, a sturdy 
young farmer came to me filled with emotion of appre- 
ciation, saying: “I only wish that Buck Stroud had been 
here to hear your sermon. Nothing like it has ever been 
said here, and I know he would agree with every word 
of it. If we had more like you, things would be different 
in North Carolina.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


CARRYING TRINITY INTO THE WEST 


HIS AGGRESSIVE attitude, indicated in the pre- 

ceding chapter, toward contented backwardness and 
satisfaction with existing conditions soon began to provoke 
reaction. With some phases of this recoil I shall attempt 
to deal in this chapter. 

There is, however, nothing new in this story—nothing 
newer than the scriptural truth of the hazard of attempt- 
ing to put new wine into old bottles. In this case the old 
bottles were the historic custodians of conservatism in 
thought, methods, and policies; in other words, it was the 
old struggle between scientific vision under Christian aus- 
pices on the one hand, and reactionism, with its tradi- 
tional sufficiency, on the other. These two make progress 
in the advancement of learning at such different rates of 
speed that they often fail to be, as they might readily be, 
helpful to each other. 

Although Trinity was located geographically about 
the middle of the State, it was not now, and it had never 
been, the college of the whole of North Carolina Meth- 
odism. It was, in fact, the college of about half of the 
area, as we shall presently see; and that was the eastern 
half. Whoever knows his Carolina will not be long in 
realizing that the east and the west constitute two quite 
distinct domains of civic consciousness. One of my first 
discoveries, therefore, was that the College had always 
been the college of the eastern central section and not of 
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the western. The friends and patrons of Trinity were 
in this half of the State. Its interest was a developed 
one with both conservative and progressive groups among 
its clergy, who were the main supporters of Trinity. In 
1887 the west had yet to discover Trinity. It had hitherto 
contented itself with its collegiate schools of Rutherford, 
Weaverville, and Hayesville, each of which was doing its 
work for its more immediate section as best it could under 
existing conditions; the type of college Trinity was aspir- 
ing to be had therefore to be introduced to these two 
distinct educational situations. 

Be it said to the credit of this branch of the protestant 
ministry that the rank and file of its preachers were warm- 
hearted, openminded, and loyal to the work and aims of 
the College. This was especially so of those who had 
been educated in North Carolina, particularly at Trinity 
and at the State University. I never had a reason to doubt 
the fidelity to Trinity of such of the ministers as had been 
University students. It was different, however, with those 
who were, generally speaking, educated in the western 
half of the State in outside institutions. There was a type 
of condescension in the attitude of some of them which 
was prone to express itself in depreciation and criticism 
of Trinity’s record. Of such was the group composed of 
those who in the early seventies moved in the North Car- 
olina Conference to abandon Trinity as the conference col- 
lege under Dr. Craven and to turn the State’s patronage 
back to the Virginia Conference in support of Randolph- 
Macon or Emory and Henry. 

Geographically speaking, the whole of the western 
half of the State was literally a blank so far as repre- 
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sentation was concerned among trustees or student at- 
tendance. Thus things stood in 1887. That part of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, had no apparent 
stake in Trinity whatever. Among the thirty-two trustees 
no member of the Board lived farther west than States- 
ville. There was not a single student in that year’s 
attendance of 154 students from any point farther west 
than Winston-Salem or Panacea Springs, in Cleveland 
County. Although nominally announced in the catalogue 
as the college of this great denomination for North Car- 
olina, fully one half of this vast area gave no practical 
proof of such interest in Trinity. How could a whole col- 
lege be built on a half truth? 

Probably somewhat more than the eastern half of the 
State, including the tidewater and the Piedmont regions, 
fell in with this arrangement. As for the western part, 
including the mountain regions generally of which Ashe- 
ville was the center, it had little to do with the promotion 
of Trinity’s welfare in Dr. Craven’s time; less than ever 
in the five years between his death and my arrival there. 
During the earlier years of my presidency they paid little 
more than nominal homage to this headquarters of Meth- 
odist learning: their connections and alignments had been 
in other directions. They neither knew as a section nor 
appreciated as a source of patronage and support what 
Trinity College was or what it was doing. In due time, 
however, thanks to a more general public recognition of 
the College’s advancement in the new era, patronage be- 
gan to flow in from that quarter, of which the College was 
properly proud. But it was not until I had made journey 
after journey into the near and remote mountain counties, 
taking days from college duties to do so, that the west 
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was awakened to the resources and inspiration of the Col- 
lege to the youth of the State. 

It has always been my conviction that no part of the 
United States, so recently as the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, presented a more valuable asset of the 
pure Anglo-Saxon stock than was to be found in the moun- 
tain regions of North Carolina and adjacent states. I 
could well understand why men and women sent from 
Northern or Western organizations into welfare or mission- 
ary service in these regions might never wish to return. 
There, among a clean, clear-cut type of English-speaking 
character such as in colonial times was to be found in the 
west of Old England one might find survivals in the 
healthiest state of individual and social life. There were 
then living examples of manorial estates in various parts 
of Western Carolina in which there were manufactured 
on the premises everything they needed from a shoepeg 
to a farm wagon. On their living-room tables were to 
be found in excellent binding the plays of Shakespeare, 
the poets of the Elizabethan period, and the writings of 
Macaulay. This information came to my knowledge 
orally from the first Commissioner of Labor Statistics at 
Raleigh; later, I personally confirmed it in all essentials 
as correct. 

Such was the estate of the better-to-do. The less 
wealthy but self-supporting homes depended on their 
modest acreage for main support. Income was often sup- 
plemented by the husbands, sons, or daughters who found 
positions in cities and towns in textile factories or lumber 
camps or even the mines of West Virginia. Into such 
homes as these it was my privilege to go, usually upon 
invitation of the preachers in charge. Nothing was more 
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inspiring to me than the discovery of the splendid physical 
and moral young manhood in these mountain homes and 
communities; nothing was more ennobling than the admir- 
able qualities of their womanhood, especially their mother- 
hood and their daughters. Again and again as I traveled 
by rail, by coach, or by horseback into these valleys and 
hills, I said to myself, What an inestimably valuable asset, 
unmatched by any other in the country for native poten- 
tialities of human character! And what a shame that the 
leaders of the people, the governing powers in places of 
would-be leadership, had not more fully realized this 
empire of fine humanity, which even then was beginning 
to be drained away into other commonwealths primarily 
because the responsible powers were too often blind to the 
principle of human conversation and progress as a matter 
of public policy. 

No wealth of Californian gold, no treasure of Min- 
nesota iron ores, no silves mines of the Montezumas, or 
all the treasure which the Spanish buccaneers drained out 
of the nations of the Andes could ever compare in value 
with this grand but neglected asset in the Old North 
State, whose political leaders were always whining that 
the commonwealth was too poor to develop its own re- 
sources human or material. 

Thus the struggle of the College in modern life was 
to leaven this deadening weight of self-complacency and 
fallacious reasoning in the mental habit of its leaders with 
an unconquerable faith in the development of the powers 
of its human resources. Elsewhere, I have expressed an 
example of this attitude in a conversation with a then 
prominent North Carolina editor, himself an example of 
a youth who in spite of handicap had won national and 
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international reputation. On this occasion, after I had 
been in the State a few years, I asked him frankly what 
he thought of the future of North Carolina as a state. 
My recollection of his answer is in substance as follows: 

At best, North Carolina is not a promising field, compared 
with other states. It is geographically located neither far enough 
north to be invigorated by northern connections; and not far 
enough south to develop a life of its own. In matters of rural 
resources, it has forests of which it is being rapidly stripped by 
natives, as well as outsiders, and they will soon be a thing of the 
past as a source of wealth. With that goes its traditional wealth 
of tar, pitch, and turpentine. In mineral wealth it has small 
deposits of almost everything, but few of any great quantity in any 
one mineral. Its people are poor. They lack the means of self- 
help, even if they were moved by the desire to improve their con- 
dition. The great mass, however, seems to be indifferent. Con- 
sequently, progress is slow and toilsome. On the whole, there- 
fore, the outlook for the State is anything but encouraging. 


I expressed appreciation of his frankness, but im- 
mediately asked him this question: “Do you recall the 
facts about the nature of the soil, the native wealth and 
the general conditions of living of the people who occupied 
the Greek state of Attica, in which Athens was located?” 

“No,” he said, “ldo not? 

“Well,” I added, “it was far poorer in soil resources 
than any important section of North Carolina. It was 
peopled with a race far more meagrely endowed with 
native possibilities than the inhabitants of North Carolina.” 

This native son’s conception impressed me more and 
more as a typical traditional attitude of one who felt that 
the safety of things social and economic, as well as educa- 
tional and spiritual, lay in the preservation of what might 
be called an all-round status quo. To me it meant that 
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it was considered dangerous to start anything new unless 
it could be molded and fitted beforehand into the tradi- 
tional conceptions of things as they were. But, unfor- 
tunately, that was not my conception of the function of 
popular education in general and pre-eminently not what 
I believed Trinity College was destined to accomplish. 
Therein lay the parting of the ways. 

So far, therefore, as Trinity’s patronage and prestige 
were concerned at the opening of this period (1887), the 
western half of the State was, generally speaking, nothing 
more than missionary ground. Hence no other part of 
the State received a more generous share of my official 
attention: I traveled in season and out, in all kinds of 
weather, into all kinds of places, paying my own expenses 
most of the time without reimbursement. There was no 
other way to arouse popular interest in the possibilities of 
education for the individual and the community. I lec- 
tured, preached, and conferred with interested persons 
wherever I went, knowing how isolated intellectually the 
teacher of many of these localities must be. 

This aggressive leavening of the lump brought not a 
few immediate expressions of appreciation from laymen, 
including editors and ministers. Permit a single illustra- 
tion: they all felt the stimulus of fearless application of 
the principles of Christian and educational morality to per- 
sonal human relations and to the dictates of decent fidelity 
to public duty. One of the western newspapers said 
editorially in substance after I had preached there: “We 
do not know whether President Crowell is. looking for 
patronage in his travels in this part of the State; but we 
are confident that such fearless and forceful discourses as 
he delivered here cannot but find a cordial response in the 
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public sentiment of the community.” Almost without ex- 
ception, the newspapers were with me in this onslaught 
against ignorance, public indifference, and official laissez 
faire. 

It was just such reactions as this that put my faith in 
the possibilities of educational progress to its severest tests. 
I was convinced by my journeyings to and fro among the 
people themselves that their main hope lay in better 
education. How could it be accomplished? As our treas- 
urer, James A. Gray, of the Wachovia National Bank of 
Winston-Salem, used to say in executive committee meet- 
ings: “It’s hard to finance a project when you have noth- 
ing to finance with.” ‘This experience of being up against 
the wall often drives one back into the past to learn how 
men made progress before his time. So I began to study 
anew the career of my predecessor, President Braxton 
Craven, to learn perchance how he gained dominion and 
also what was the real secret of the Institution which he 
had created and which its custodians had committed to my 
charge. Possibly a historic retrospect here might reveal 
to me the key to unlock a discouraging outlook. 

But, lo! There came upon us at this juncture a turn 
in the road—the vision of the possibility of the removal 
of the College. This reopened wide the gates of public 
discussion. The mere suggestion of the removal of Trin- 
ity brought to the front surveys of the whole educational 
situation as it related to the million and a half people of 
the State. This issue forced the popular interests into the 
forefront of public and private criticism. The new wine 
was beginning to ferment; woe unto the old bottles! 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREE DISCUSSION 


Scene of the Drama 


Pace: A lawyer’s office in a Piedmont Carolina textile town. 

PERSONAE: Six loitering limbs of the law sitting in arm-chairs 
about the room and discussing the latest reports of civic and 
political revolt under the Farmers’ Alliance movement, in- 
cluding free silver, low prices for cotton, averaging a mere 
fraction over six cents export on board ship at New York; 
also a junior member of the firm sitting in a swivel-chair and 
writing at his desk. 

Time: In the earlier nineties of the past century—a period of 
unusual price-depression, economic reforms of radical import, 
etc. 

SPEAKER: A Trinity College graduate of a few years’ standing. 
All at once he drops his pen, wheels around, facing his asso- 
ciates, and lights into the discussion in some such bold parlance 
as this: 

“T tell you boys, we are in civic and political discussion 
lacking in moral courage to the very last one of us. We have 
seen and known for a decade that things affecting the general 
welfare were going wrong, if going at all. And neither you 
nor I, with good education to our credit, have ever so much 
as lifted a finger, much less raised a sympathetic voice in behalf 
of the betterment of the conditions of the common people. I 
challenge you, every one of you, to go out in the public 
square there” (pointing over his shoulder) “and advocate any 
of the leading remedial proposals of this new movement. 
Yet, as we sit here in this office, we hear the whir of the 
spindles in our cotton mills, whose existence is assured by the 
very protection maintained by the party which we barely 
tolerate.” 
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By this time hands were up all round the room for right 
to reply. But the young speaker, waxing warmer and bolder 
in his onslaught, kept on: 


“Few public questions are threshed out on their merits 
here, no matter how important they may be. ‘That is simply 
because there is only one dominant, or rather, one domineer- 
ing political viewpoint. We get no healthy, free, full-fledged 
opposition; hence we have nothing like free public discussion 
of even our highest common interests. How can we expect 
to make progress by discarding experience of others and re- 
pression of fundamental civic viewpoints? ‘There is only one 
possible answer to this hidebound attitude; that is civil Revolt, 
with a big R.” 


Whenever people have asked me what I considered 
to be the contribution of these seven years to the College 
and the commonwealth of North Carolina, I have gen- 
erally given them this answer: The differentiating marks 
which separated the old regime from the newer were not 
so much in spirit embodied in the two eras. The aspira- 
tions of Dr. Craven were essentially my own, namely, that 
a college existed for the training of youth in the intelli- 
gent understanding of life and in the diffusion of light 
and leading among the people as a whole. That element 
of continuity persisted from the days of Brantley York 
down to the present time. But what marked off the era 
of 1887-1894 from others were these four distinct factors: 

1. The reorganization, enrichment, and modernizing 
of the college curriculum on two main lines, namely, in- 
tellectual and moral discipline and the cultural capacity 
to know where to find things, that is, to know where and 
how to appropriate the elements of self-helpfulness in the 
increasing assets of a modern civilization. 


2. The removal of the College to Durham as an in- 
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evitably necessary means of having more direct contact 
with civilization and its field of services. Modernity had 
produced a milieu of its own, an atmosphere peculiar to 
itself, in which Trinity’s graduates had to live and move 
and find their individual and social realization. Hence, 
the necessity of the College that it shake itself free from 
“the bondage of its birthplace” in order to come out 
where it could lay hold directly on the forces and the 
factors of the new age. 

3. The duty and the right of such a college within 
and without to discuss public questions in the light of his- 
tory, science, social expediency, and common welfare re- 
gardless of partisan objection or personal interests in- 
volved. This code of courageous attack on any problem 
calling for the light of facts in the interests of the com- 
mon weal, was not only new; it was probably the most 
disquieting aspect in the relation of the College to the 
community. Probably the worst form of bias against such 
a program of higher education was the fear that some 
so-called racial balance, traditional order of things, might 
be disturbed, thus opening a whole Pandora box of an- 
ticipated evils. This fear probably lay at the bottom of 
hostilities on the part of some of the leading newspapers 
of the State to any effort by college men to criticize what 
was handed down to them from traditional or official 
sources. Two notable instances suffice to illustrate, namely, 
one from the Raleigh Weekly Chronicle and the other 
from The Wilmington Daily Messenger, of which I shall 
speak later. The commencement programs in the Col- 
lege indicated clearly that here, at least, youth was find- 
ing its voice in behalf of popular welfare. There was no 
better illustration of this than an oration by a Trinity 
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student, Stonewall Jackson Durham, in an intercollegiate 
contest at Morehead City during a state educational con- 
vention there. His plea on behalf of the masses neglected 
by the powers in authority so impressed the judges and 
hearers as to award him the prize among all competitors. 
It was the voice of the College crying to the community 
for common justice to the multitude. 

4. The fourth great thing which the work of Trinity 
College in these earlier years brought out in its own be- 
half was to enlist on the merit of its own story the endow- 
ment of its efforts by the fortunes of the Duke family. 
I had often asserted the faith that, if we proved to wealth 
that higher education under the auspices of this College 
could make as good use, if not better use, of the surplus 
wealth that was accumulating throughout the State, we 
should in due time get an ample share of it to accomplish 
under more favorable conditions all that it was the duty 
and the privilege of the College to do. 

EFFORTS One of the most arbitrary of the colonial governors of 
nerress Witginia, after his administration had been harassed by 
PISCUSSION Dress criticisms, thanked God that printing presses had 
been put out of the colony, or at least should be, if he 
had his way. Quite on a par with this is the following 
in opposition to individual discussion of public measures, 
from the Weekly Chronicle. It is to be found in the first 
column of the editorial page, in a note directed partic- 
ularly at myself, for having ventured as a professionally 
trained citizen of the State to discuss economic and ad- 
ministrative proposals. A bill then before the State 
Legislature at Raleigh to establish a State Railway Com- 
mission was submitted to me by Mr. White of Trinity, 
our assemblyman there, with the request that I give him 
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my opinion of it. The bill itself was understood to have 
been drawn by the editor of the Chronicle. He had no 
doubt thought a good deal on the subject, and the gen- 
eral purpose commended itself to many thoughtful people; 
but it was not without serious defects and limitations as 
originally introduced. From this viewpoint I gave it 
careful study. My competence as a critic may or may not 
have been all that one could wish for. But I had studied 
two years as a graduate student at Yale the subject of 
railway administrative control in the United States and 
elsewhere under Professor Arthur T. Hadley, later Pres- 
ident of Yale. Out of his lectures grew the classic text- 
book of his on “Transportation.” I was also at the time 
(1888) a Southern correspondent of The Railroad Gazette 
at New York, then edited by B. B. Adams. I was, there- 
fore, not wholly an amateur in this field of scientific crit- 
icism of railroad policy. Looking to the constructive value 
of this measure, I emphasized the weaker points in a letter 
to the Raleigh News and Observer. The opponents of 
the measure, I learned afterwards, had put a marked 
copy of this issue with my article blue penciled on the 
desk of every member of the legislature. Whether from 
that cause or otherwise, the bill failed to pass at that ses- 
sion of 1889. To what extent this seeming intrusion must 
have provoked the wrath of the proponents of the bill 
may be gathered from the editorial of rebuke couched in 
the following gentle language: 


“A Word With Mr. Crowell.” 


Mr. Crowell, president of Trinity College, has delivered him- 
self of a two-column article against the establishment of a railroad 
commission. The Chronicle grants that Mr. Crowell is a good 
college president. We have stood by him and have been ready 
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to aid him, but we will tell him that the people of the State, the 
alumni, and patrons of Trinity College resent his interference in 
matters of State policy. He is a new man among us. He has 
been received with great cordiality. In all kindness we say to 
him that he does not understand the conditions nor public opinion 
in North Carolina. He ought not to rush into print about a 
matter about which he is not well informed. 


Mr. Crowell: Run your College and let the people decide 


about a railroad commission.? 


Although I was not accustomed to being talked to in 
this way by anybody, the attempt to rebuke did not offend 
me nearly so much as it did some of the Chromicle’s sub- 
scribers and advertisers. It proved that the editor was 
not quite so sure of what Trinity’s friends felt as he imag- 
ined himself to be. A leading merchant of Raleigh who 
knew of what he spoke, a former Trinity student, stated 
to me that a great number of subscribers cancelled their 
subscriptions upon reading this impudent note; others 
withdrew their advertisements so that the loss from this 
single inch of editorial expression amounted to not less 
than six hundred dollars to the treasury of the Weekly 
Chronicle. Some of these people said, “What have we 
colleges for if their members are not to be permitted to 
speak on public questions when they know what they are 
talking about? Why, forsooth, should this type of citizen 
be relegated to silence and less intelligent ones be allowed 
to speak their own minds on this or any other subject of 
public interest?” 

For myself I made no reply to the Chronicle’s would- 
be restrictions. A member of the staff later went out of 
his way to assure me that there was really no bad feeling 


*From the Raleigh Weekly Chronicle about February 22, 1889. 
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on the part of any in that office toward me personally or 
officially, expressing the hope that I would not take what 
had been said too seriously. This was an invitation to 
forget bygones. I, of course, welcomed it, for bad feel- 
ing is a heavy handicap to our best aspirations. But I 
must let the amiable and beloved Captain S. A. Ashe, 
then editor of the Raleigh News and Observer and state 
historian of North Carolina, speak for free discussion. 
Quoting in full the Chronicle’s repressive remarks ad- 
dressed to me, this excellent daily said editorially as 
follows on this incident: 


The News and Observer, in behalf of its patrons and readers, 
cordially invites Mr. Crowell, president of Trinity College, to 
express his sentiments through its columns on any subject he may 
choose to write about. While we cannot speak for all the people 
of North Carolina, we have a large acquaintance among the 
people of the State, and we feel fully assured that the almost 
universal sentiment of our people is that no man in the State 
should be required to keep silent when he feels disposed to express 
his sentiments on a public matter. Were it not for the above 
clipping, we should say that such is the universal sentiment in 
North Carolina. We again invite President Crowell to express 
his views in our paper with the same freedom that any other man 
in the State enjoys. The News and Observer feels it an honor 
to have him as a contributor to its columns. 


This hubbub over the State Railroad Commission Bill 
was more than a mere incident in the current of public in- 
terest. It was the struggle in the first place between two 
different conceptions of higher education as a force in the 
life of a state. But it was more than this: it was a conflict 
between two different schools of thought and action, the 
scientific and the political. In the latter it was strictly 
forbidden for a man of scientific learning to cross swords 
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with a professional politician on penalty of being told to 
go back and sit down. In this case, however, it happened 
that the one to whom the political autocrat spoke was a 
Romulus who had been suckled at the breast of a different 
kind of educational she-wolf. There was, therefore, not 
only no fear at the fulmination as contained in “A Word 
to Mr. Crowell”; but this very gem of reproof proved the 
necessity for bolder and braver invasion of the field of 
free discussion of public questions if the people in whose 
name such beratings were expressed were to get their 
rights and find their voice. 

My two-column letter pointed out defects in the rail- 
road commission bill which I think had not hitherto been 
emphasized. That session of the legislature, which was 
limited to sixty days, was nearing its end. Whatever 
chances the bill had of passing, my communication showed 
at least the necessity for pause and more complete consid- 
eration. At any rate, the bill failed of enactment at that 
session. A year later when it came up, it appeared in so 
much better form as greatly to improve its chances of 
being made into law. Soon after it had been passed 
(April, 1891) and had been approved by the governor, 
the editor of The Railroad Gazette (New York), to whom 
someone other than myself had sent a copy, wrote me in 
commendation of the Act. He said, “Somebody, either 
yourself or others, deserve to be congratulated on the 
great improvement of the measure compared with its 
original form.” “As it stands,” he continued, “it is really 
one of the best railway commission acts in the country.” 
There were two types of these which different states had 
adopted for the regulation of the railroads. The Massa- 
chusetts type was a pioneer, whose commissioners gov- 
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erned by advisory regulations to insure uniform action by 
the roads. The other extreme was seen in the Texas 
type, sponsored by Senator Reagan, who had left the 
United States Senate to head the Texas State Commission, 
in which rate-fixing and other strong features were char- 
acteristic. The North Carolina State Commission Act 
wisely took middle ground between these two extremes: 
it had been given ample powers for a thorough assessment 
of railway properties and values within the State. This, 
for the first time, insured to the public treasury a reason- 
able revenue from these and other public utilities. Be- 
sides that, the Commission proved immediately effective 
in removing certain abuses and sources of irritation in the 
relations of the railroads to the shipping and traveling 
public. I have always, therefore, looked back with pride 
on the small part which I was enabled to play in bringing 
this agency into effective service. 

This emphasis on free discussion in the work of the 
College in due time found appreciation among men whose 
opinions were highly valued. At the end of the first year 
at Durham the commencement exercises seemed to me to 
be the best the College had ever had: the graduating 
orations elicited much praise from friends and guests. A 
single instance may suffice. Colonel A. B. Andrews, Vice- 
President of the Southern Railway and a graduate and 
trustee of the State University, occupied by special invi- 
tation a seat on the rostrum. This was the occasion of the 
contest for the Wiley Gray Medal, awarded by R. T. 
Gray, Esq., of Raleigh, to the graduating student who on 
commencement day should deliver the best original ora- 
tion on an approved subject. As the several members of 
the graduating class spoke on their various topics, their 
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mastery of public questions in economic and political sci- 
ence especially so impressed our visitor, who sat with 
many others, as to lead him to ask, “Do your students 
study and discuss state, national, and municipal questions 
with such frankness in their regular courses and public 
debates as a rule?” He was assured that this was a reg- 
ular feature of the College’s program. “Well,” he re- 
plied, “they wouldn’t dare do it over at Chapel Hill.” 
The question and answer was a signal commentary on the 
prestige and rising public power which the College itself 
was attaining as an educational force. 


CHAPTER XV 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO REPRESS 
COLLEGES 


N THOSE days of revolt against traditional ideas of 

do-nothing in a period of economic distress there was 
much fear of loosening the bonds of party fealty. The 
agrarian movement, known as the Farmers’ Alliance, cut 
across political lines to an alarming extent, as the spokes- 
men of party authority then saw it. Throughout the 
region of counties in the midst of which Trinity stood 
educators of various connections took an active part in 
Alliance organizations and discussions. Among these 
educators one of Trinity’s faculty, a farmer in his own 
right and a highly intelligent one at that, had been in 
rather general demand as a speaker at Alliance gatherings. 
Naturally enough when the proposal was made to put into 
the field an independent ticket of state and congressional 
candidates, this professor, in the person of Nereus C. 
English, began to be favorably mentioned for the Super- 
intendency of Public Instruction. His very popularity 
was disquieting. The Daily Messenger, of Wilmington, 
gave hostile expression to the idea of a professor of Trin- 
ity’s taking part in politics. But it went much farther: 
it demanded of the Board of Trustees that they should 
insist on the resignation of Professor English from his 
chair in the College as a penalty for his having dared to 
venture into the field of open discussion of measures of 
public interest, under third party auspices. 
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This demand seemed to me so wholly apart from the 
fitness of such a professor for the position in question as to 
be one of the most offensive forms of partisan tyranny in 
the effort to abridge the right of free discussion. 


When this demand was called to my attention, I 
wrote to the editor and insisted on the publication of my 
letter in justification of the rights of the college faculty 
to discuss public questions or take public office, as a matter 
of civic duty and freedom of speech. In due time, the 
letter appeared in the following form as written: 


Trinity Park, Duruam, N. C. 
Aug. 15, 1892. 
Editor of the Messenger: 

Sir—In your editorial notes of the issue of August 5th, you 
state positively that Professor English, for several years past a 
members of the Faculty of Trinity College, is a candidate for 
the Superintendency of Public Instruction at the hands of the 
People’s Party and that on that account you suggest that he be 
dismissed from further service in the Institution. This is the 
obvious import of your words. 

Nothing but an unusual pressure of official duties has kept me 
from assuring you before this date that you wholly mistake the 
spirit and the purpose of this institution in its relation to political 
life if you presume in your elegant phrase to instigate its trustees 
to hold political inquisition and make victims of the members of 
its Faculty because they have the courage to think for themselves 
in politics, however different that may be from your way of think- 
ing. With all due respect to your age and fine personality, I 
cannot regard your words involving the sacrifice of freedom of 
thought in this College at anything less than a species of intol- 
erable arrogance to which an excess of partisan zeal has led you. 
You must learn, herewith, that the purpose of Trinity College 
is to influence public thought and that it is beyond reason to sup- 
pose that, when a man becomes a member of its Faculty, he thereby 
surrenders a whit of his freedom to act or think in matters polit- 
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ical. Instead of being a school of political cowards, as you would 
logically make it, its purpose shall be, as it has ever been, to train 
young men to become the most daring and courageous participants 
in the issues of the day, whether in religion, politics, or any other 
leading phase of human improvement. 


Your attempt to suppress this spirit, which is thoroughly out 
of tune with that of persecuting men into uniformity, is char- 
acteristic of a cause that has lost its hold upon the reasons of men. 
Where there is no room for difference in political thought there 
is no hope of righting wrongs by force, be that by threat of harm 
or force of body. ‘This very method of newspaper intimidation 
has made it necessary in the minds of many men of quite as much 
intellectual capacity as you or I enjoy to organize other political 
parties for the redress of grievances. When good men and true are 
no longer willing to follow such sage mentors as yourself in pol- 
itics, men too of much the same experience in many respects, 
there must obviously be some good reason for their doing so; and 
it would better become you to investigate the grounds of departure 
than for you to harass them back to the ranks by a special lit- 
erary dragonnading. ‘This method of serving the State is exactly 
akin in principle to that force in industrial centers where laborers 
are discharged because they do not vote with the employers. No 
honest citizen can help detesting such practices whether they pro- 
ceed from a cultured litterateur or from a bullying street cleaner, 
whose job depends on his success in whipping into line the men 
who work for fifty cents a day. 

Let me make you aware of the fact that, as a teacher of 
political and social science in Trinity College for the past several 
years, Professor English has rendered an incalculably valuable sery- 
ice to good government in North Carolina and that his wide 
knowledge of these themes in their application to the public welfare 
puts his judgment on a par with that of any one you may care 
to select as to educational policy. Moreover, this institution in 
the past several years has done more teaching in subjects relating 
directly to the public interests than any other institution in the 
State. In view of these things, your utterances involving Trinity 
College and the interest that one or any of its Faculty may take 
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in current politics stand out as unworthy, ungenerous, and 
unthankful. 

I do not know what shade of political opinion Professor Eng- 
lish may hold. Your statements may or may not be correct. I 
think they are not. Nevertheless, Professor English has been in 
politics and can gracefully take his own part; and should he, as a 
candidate or not, care to take the stump he could show you, I 
am quite sure, very good reasons for doing so. I thank God, 
that, when the party with which I vote ignores in the opinion of 
nobler men the public welfare for party considerations, there are 
some men left even in our colleges who cannot be cowed or bullied 
elegantly into submission by the tyrannous reproach of political 
whips. On the other hand, if the colleges did half of their duty 
in the education of the young in their political rights and duties, 
there would be less room in journalism for political teachers of 
your kind, whose chief service, if this be a specimen of it, is to 
lead the party to victory by putting thumbscrews in every diverg- 
ing shade of political opinion and action, making revolt within 
and attack without as inevitable as the rising sun. As I am deeply 
interested in Democratic victory for the sake of good government, 
I warn you as well as those who take their cue from you that 
your effort to stifle the voice of colleges will react with no good 
effect upon the fortunes of the party. ‘This practice of taking it 
for granted that only professional types of men have a right to 
say what shall be thought or done in their special line, is char- 
acteristic of China and Russia but not of North Carolina. ‘There- 
fore, I repeat what I stated publicly before the Asheville session of 
the North Carolina Medical Association, replying to ex-President 
Lewis’ attack on the proposal to enlarge the scope of instruction 
in Medical Science in Trinity College, that, as long as I am con- 
nected with Trinity College, the scope of its policy approved by 
the trustees cannot be hampered with impunity nor any phase of 
its thought or action be muzzled by any hide-bound guides of any 
ilk. In beginning with Trinity you have struck at the wrong 
place; for she is full of vitality and has youth, not senility, at her 
back. Yet, should you rise to strike her again, we freely turn you 
the other cheek since there can be no better occasion than a polit- 
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ical campaign to answer the living question, “What are colleges 
for, anyway?” Should you or anyone else prefer any further 
enlightenment, I beg to assure you that it will be the pleasure of 
my life to serve you. 

Asking that you, in justice to Trinity College, publish this 
within a week, I am, Yours truly—Joun F. Crowe Lt. 

Among letters of commendation addressed to me from 
different sources by readers of my Wilmington Messenger 
letter, I recall two worthy of special mention. One of 
them was from a Fayetteville banker, Edward Lilly, a 
member of one of the foremost families in that com- 
munity. He expressed unusual satisfaction at the forceful 
presentation of the right of scholars to participate in pub- 
lic discussion. Another came from a former member of 
Congress and at the time a leader in the discussion for 
improvement of the economic condition of agriculture 
through well-considered measures of state and national 
legislation. Among other things proposed was that a 
system of public warehousing such as has meanwhile in 
various forms found favor as a remedy for depressed 
prices of farm products. This gentleman was the Honor- 
able Mr. Skinner of Greenville, North Carolina, a friend 
and associate in the practice of law of the much-beloved 
Governor T. J. Jarvis. Skinner’s letter, it will be ad- 
mitted, is no ordinary contribution to the subject of free 
discussion of public issues on the part of educated citizen- 
ship. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


RETROSPECT AND APPRAISAL 


OMEWHERE in recent years John Morley has 

nobly said that we must in our attitudes and arrange- 
ments keep the gates to the future wide open; for we do 
not know by what road the new hero is coming—the hero 
whom Providence has had in preparation for us and of 
whose leadership the age stands in sore need. That was . 
the need of Israel when the choice of its kingship fell 
upon David then watching his father’s flocks in Midian. 
It was the same when Joan of Arc, a devout rustic maiden, 
fired into a new national solidarity the consciousness of 
medieval France. And it was that selfsame power, not 


. born of men yet working in and through men, which in- 


THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
INFLUENCE 
OF 
DR. CRAVEN 


spired with pioneering wisdom the few makers and build- 
ers of Trinity, giving it the institutional spirit which is 
peculiarly its own. 

No account of the situation at Trinity College in 
1887-1892 would be complete without mention of the 
work and influence of Dr. Braxton Craven. Not only 
was he its president down to his death, in 1882, but he 
was pre-eminently the creator of the College by virtue of 
his connection with it as a student, assistant teacher, and 
president over a period of forty years. 

Anyone who follows his career in these threefold 
aspects must be impressed with the qualities of his char- 
acter in the service of education. The proof of this is 
found in different things but notably in the way in which 
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his students and graduates of many years speak of and 
refer to him. What they said and did showed that the 
educational consciousness of the Old North State was lit- 
erally leavened with what one might call “the Craven 
tradition.” Everywhere when his name was mentioned, 
the dominant note was that of confidence on his part in 
the greatness of his task as teacher and the importance of 
the students’ sharing that confidence in their educational 
opportunity. In other words, education in a collegiate 
capacity as he saw it was the greatest gift of the world to 
man; therefore, believe in it and make the utmost out 
of it in your own career. That was the deposit which he 
left in the minds of the people who came within range of 
his influence. 

This was no ordinary asset in the social fibre of a state 
like that of North Carolina, among whose white popula- 
tion individualism has always been the central principle 
of human philosophy. It is, therefore, essential to set 
this great truth as embodied in the life and career of this 
heroic type of man at the very threshold of the era in the 
remaking and constructive progress of the New Trinity. 
New it was, but rich in its endowment by the story of 
Craven’s leadership and the history of his services. 

This tribute to his genius, for he was truly such 
within his field, is paid by one who never saw or knew 
him but who often during those lonesome, trying years 
felt the presence of a sympathetic touch. The details of 
Craven’s career, the secret springs of his democratic char- 
acter, and the monumental value of his services must be 
left to others to bring out as they deserve. I do myself 
honor in saying that there was a common bond of fellow- 
ship between his work and mine: I reaped often where he 
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sowed; I suffered the misunderstanding to which his great 
mind and heart were no stranger. His was the faith in 
youth which failed him not when the adult generation 
listened but indifferently, if at all, to the prophetic spirit 
of a leader working and pleading for the larger and more 
abundant life of the plain people. Such an asset fell to 
my lot to utilize and develop in this field of educational 
possibilities. 

I cannot forego, however, sketching briefly the upward 
career of this young leader of the plain people in training 
youth in an age when the governing powers in education 
were largely oligarchic in church and state. For the qual- 
ity of his soul was the very warp and woof of the fabric 
of common life. Therefore, let no man think that in the 
life of Braxton Craven, creator of Trinity College in North 
Carolina, the biographer or the sculptor has an ordinary 
theme. Possibly Senator Lee S. Overman gives us the 
best objective picture of the real Craven. He was a stu- 
dent in Trinity’s best post-bellum days, in this great teach- 
er’s prime. In a letter to me, dated June 5, 1928, he 
speaks thus of his master: 

Braxton Craven was about five feet, seven inches in height, 
rather stout of build, but of a very straight and graceful carriage. 
He had a large head and shoulders; straight, black hair; gray 
eyes, and black overhanging eyebrows such as I have never seen 
on man before or since. He had the small hands and feet of a 


gentleman. He dressed well and was generally to be seen with 
a black prince Albert. 


Young Craven had in him the mind of a master. He was 
master first of himself, then of his meagre opportunities, 
then again of the minds of youth and of matured men, 
and finally, of the situation in a supporting conference 
divided against itself. 
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Braxton Craven began his masterful career in 1841, 
when Principal Brantley York, on clean merit, made the 
young man an assistant in his academy. Our Carolina hero 
was then only twenty years of age. Except for this rise 
to position in a backwoods school, he was unknown and 
unrecognized. 

But the wheels of fortune are turning as years speed 
on. How fares our young master at Union Institute? In 
1842 Brantley York, dissatisfied at his treatment on the 
part of the governing powers of the Institution he had 
created, departed from the scene for another field of 
work. Craven now succeeded to the principalship. Not 
all subordinates make good when the old master writes 
“Ichabod” over the door of his own creation, but Braxton 
Craven did. Within ten years after his appointment as 
York’s assistant he, the most handicapped of youths, had 
created a new public institution of learning in the heart of 
the Old North State. 

In 1851 Craven had the name changed to Normal 
College; both in originality of conception as well as in its 
forecast of pedagogical needs this was no ordinary achieve- 
ment. It was a prophetic institution, in a real sense a 
school of the prophets, and for that very reason slated to 
be hamstrung as soon as the reactionaries in control of 
resources could bring it to pass. 

Between the hostility of the public education depart- 
ment of the State and the jealousies of the State Univer- 
sity, Normal College was, after several years, discontinued. 
The state authorities acted grudgingly toward the normal 
experiment. 

For Normal College Dr. Craven had borrowed from 
the state educational funds ten thousand dollars. Normal 
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College then rendered five full years of service in the 
training of teachers for public and private schools through- 
out the State. Later, during his pastorate of a church in 
Raleigh, he managed to collect and pay back personally 
this loan. The state authorities were gallant enough to 
extort the penny and keep the cake. This was another 
instance in which intermediate and higher education under 
private or semi-private auspices saw the need of doing and 
actually did the work which the State itself should long 
since have assumed at its own expense. From that time 
down to about 1890 by far the major portion of inter- 
mediate and undergraduate instruction in North Carolina 
was provided at private or denominational expense, espe- 
cially outside of the principal cities. The State University 
stood at the top of such system as there was. Meagre 
appropriations for city public schools, mainly out of local 
taxation, notably failed outside of larger cities to maintain 
the level of popular intelligence requisite for modern cit- 
izenship. Dr. Craven realized this as few others did, and 
he struck at the root of the evil in the better training of 
teachers. He started something new, but that was not 
what the ruling interests wanted. The awakening to this 
need, which he sponsored in institutional form, did not 
finally come again until the founding of Normal College, 
at Greensboro, in the early nineties, in whose first-year 
graduating exercises I had the honor of participating. 
Exit Craven’s Normal College; enter Trinity College. 
Thus the stage scene changes in the dramatics of education. 
Hitherto Virginia, at Randolph-Macon and Emory and 
Henry, was largely relied upon to educate Methodist 
youths from North Carolina. From 1858 onward Trinity 
became the mecca of collegiate learning. This shift was 
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not wholly without reservation. A faction not favorable 
to Dr. Craven proposed in an annual conference in the 
early seventies to abandon Trinity and return to Randolph- 
Macon with its conference patronage. That move failed, 
but it showed, nevertheless, a division and half-heartedness 
which weakened Trinity until its friends rallied with re- 
newed effort to secure its future. Dr. Craven served about 
ten years more as its president, dying in 1882. Between 
that time and 1887 the College seems to have had no easy 
time in holding its own. Lack of unity in support still 
handicapped it. Its Trustees then elected Marcus L. 
Wood as its head, a learned retired missionary, who served 
but a single year. I gathered from him personally that 
he found the conditions impossible. He was succeeded as 
chairman of the faculty by Professor John F. Heitman, 
formerly principal of a preparatory school at Chapel Hill. 
Meanwhile, the Conference and a group of friends rallied 
with financial support and sought a new president. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE INSTITUTIONAL SECREY OF 
TRINIVY 


N MY EFFORT to understand the resources of the 

situation at Trinity I found back of the plant itself and 
its material properties two intangible elements of substan- 
tial value: they were its history and its traditions. In the 
preceding chapter, dealing with the career and influence of 
President Craven, the historical aspects have been briefly 
described. Its traditions, however, can be better outlined 
in a more or less continuous story of its institutional life. 
What, in short, were the facts of its origin, rise, and 
development from a neighborhood school to its collegiate 
estate? 

The study of origins is among the most fascinating 
pursuits of scholarship. When one finds in an individual 
or an institution characteristics of a more or less pro- 
nounced nature, the temptation is to go back and find the 
sources from which it sprung. Trinity College has again 
and again, by those who have become well acquainted with 
its character and history, been described as having shown 
characteristics which differentiated it from others of a kin- 
dred type. There is something in the quality of its mental 
life, in the stamp which it puts and has always put upon 
its students and in its contacts with the community and 
the commonwealth that gives it a rather distinctive posi- 
tion. If this estimate be taken at anything like face value, 
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one must go back to the beginnings of things educational 
to find from what sources these qualities have been derived. 

Picture to yourself this situation: here in the Piedmont 
hills of the Old North State, with its thousands of farms 
and its hundreds of small villages, in a well-shaded and 
well-watered upland, a half-dozen farmers met one day 
to see what they might do to provide a school for the 
elementary instruction of their children. 

These were not representatives of large estates: such 
estates in this part of North Carolina were not numerous 
but were not lacking. The prevailing unit of social life 
was the free farm family, living on from fifty to a hun- 
dred acres of land in a more or less self-sustaining type of 
economic life. The wealthy or well-to-do of larger means 
could afford to employ private tutors resident in the fam- 
ily or two or more neighboring families might consol- 
idate. But the people of average means must unite to 
share the burden of instructing their children. 

One of the oldest inhabitants with whom I became 
acquainted at his home, a few miles from Trinity, described 
the beginning of their educational efforts as something of 
no ordinary moment in the life of their community. It 
appears that this little school in due time developed into 
the form of an academy of those days. Before many years 
it had brought to its service a young man by the name of 
Brantley York. His enterprise and aptitude in meeting 
the educational need of that section yielded him substan- 
tial support. Within due time the Academy became 
Union Institute, with York as principal. The Brantley 
York Academy spanned the distance between the little 
frontier school among farmers and the larger institution 
of Normal College, the name which the Institution took 
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in 1851 under the presidency of Braxton Craven, the 
predecessor of Trinity College. 

In the rise of Trinity this Normal College embodied 
an integral quality of the College’s institutional spirit. It 
aimed at once at higher culture of the individual and at 
the training of pedagogical talent for the service of the 
collective interest. Braxton Craven, as already men- 
tioned, was the heart and soul of this experiment. It is 
true that it failed, as if born before its time. Not until 
1890 did regular normals come back although during the 
eighties summer normals were held for short-term periods. 

This factor in the State’s educational history is no 
ordinary compliment to the vision of the young president 
who conceived the plan, worked out its provisions, and for 
a number of years conducted its practical operations. The 
normal-school arrangement with the state authorities ter- 
minated a short time prior to the Civil War. At the end 
of that regime the property of the College was acquired 
by the state conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Institution was designated as that in which 
the sons of ministers and members of that denomination 
might find a liberal education under their own church 
auspices. 

One cannot understand the rise of the denominational 
college throughout this and the other states of the Union 
without recalling the intellectual conditions which pre- 
vailed during the middle quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Rationalism throughout Europe and America was 
rampant. Higher criticism had so shaken the faith of 
many in the acceptance of the Bible in its position of un- 
challenged integrity as to lead many godly people to the 
crux of eschewing higher education entirely or providing 
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one from which the spiritual content of man and his des- 
tiny was at least not excluded. 

Whatever else these colleges might not be equipped 
to do, they at least did not foist upon the religious sensi- 
bilities of the community a common breed of doubters and 
Deists. Some of these small denominational colleges were 
created for the education of a particular social class: for 
example, Kenyon College, at Gambier, Ohio, was organ- 
ized and manned “for the education of the sons of gentle- 
men.” ‘Trinity College, on the other hand, represented 
the aspirations of much more democratic level of the 
people. Its location in Randolph County gave it an en- 
vironment in the composition of whose population were 
many Quaker families, many English Methodists in orig- 
inal settlements, not a few Lutheran communities, and a 
considerable sprinkling of German families as near by as 
Salisbury. Prior even to these, came the migration of the 
Moravians under the leadership of Bishop Zinzendorf, 
settling in the picturesque hills of Salem, in what is now 
Forsythe County, and making the twin city with Winston, 
Winston-Salem. Here was a mingling of protestant 
elements of virile, sturdy, clear-visioned ancestry with 
definite convictions on religious and on political matters 
as to the freedom of worship and of individual discussion. 
Their conception of life placed education as a high essen- 
tial in the preparation for its duties. 

Trinity College, in short, was the fruitage of a social 
spirit into the composition of which the demands of indi- 
vidual character, the duties of free citizenship, and the 
right of an untrammeled religious consciousness found 
self-expression. 

One of the characteristics of this institution’s life is, 
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therefore, that it was to the manner born. It was not the 
instrument of denominational planning to superimpose 
particular tenets upon youth: it was rather the instrument 
of the larger community’s self-expression of educational 
needs, to which patronage came because of its fidelity to 
this generic idea of social service. In the emergency years 
Normal College met a pressing need of the times. As 
other institutions, including the State University and the 
other denominational colleges for men and women, came 
to provide liberal education leading to the profession of 
teaching and other professions, its scope expanded beyond 
the primary purpose of pedagogical training to the more 
extended field of what we now know as a college of liberal 
arts. 

This adaptability of the College to the changes in a 
more or less rapidly developing environment is another 
of its distinctive characteristics. To whatever source of 
responsibility this institutional adjustment may be traced, 
it reflects a measure of foresight and adaptability to con- 
ditions which is decisively unusual among this type of 
institution. 

One of the notable features about the students and 
graduates who come from Trinity College is the readiness 
with which they find their places in the walks of public 
life and private enterprise. When they left college, they 
did not have the prestige of a diploma from an ancient 
and honorable state university but they did have a quiet 
faith in the value of earnest living, a preliminary under- 
standing of the requirements of successful careers in the 
more inviting and alluring fields of human activity; and 
last but not least, they had a spiritual conviction which 
never fails to give force and character to men who are 
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brought face to face with the realities of responsible 
careers. This element of contact with the community, 
this sense of responsible interest in the common welfare, 
this embodiment in the youthful mind of God-given mas- 
tery which is the core of individual protestantism, were 
the strands braided into the broad-gauged fabric of Car- 
olinian citizenship. 

One needs only to look here and there in the Who’s 
Who of public and private life to find illustration of what 
is here expressed in general terms, and there could not 
possibly be any higher compliment to Braxton Craven’s 
career than to recall that, through a continuous period of 
forty years as student, as instructor, and as president he 
impressed this concept of collegiate training in its con- 
nection with afterlife upon the character of his associates 
and his students. 

Here, during the slow process of decades, the inter- 
play of forces and conditions resulted in a contribution to 
human usefulness not only distinct in its nature but 
unique in its character and forcefulness. Such was the 
inner secret of Trinity College. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE LAST YEAR IN RANDOLPH 


ELIEVE me or not, my heart was all along with 

the folk at Old Trinity though my head faced 
Durhamwards during the two and a half years between 
the decision and final departure. In spite of the fact that 
gentry who knew better threw insults in church and on 
the streets at members of my family, I loved the place and 
its people. Such was the bitterness which removal en- 
gendered especially among some of the womenfolk. No- 
body ever ventured to show the least of such a feeling 
toward me as I had the reputation of being a dangerous 


‘man to fool with. 


Yet I loved the place and people both high and 
humble. Over these hills had I not taken many a ride 
on horseback at daybreak early enough to catch the waking 
birds in the woods on their first call at dawn? Was there 
a road within five miles over which my wife and I during 
that last year of her earthly life and the first of ours at 
Trinity had not driven Gypsy and the phaeton on her 
morning and evening outings? Had I not aided and 
abetted the children to open savings bank accounts in a 
Greensboro bank twenty miles away, making the deposits 
in person? And had not one of these dear children to 
whom I had explained how his money earned interest 
while he slept come around the next day to ask how much 
his money had drawn over night? Had I not bought 
seed wheat for the farmer near the village of Keever so 
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that he might put in his autumn crop of less than two 
acres to feed his little family? Yes, now that you ask 
me, he was the colored man named Freeman, who had 
never been in slavery, a fine specimen of physical man- 
hood in humble life, who, though in the prime of life, 
took sick of dysentery and perished because the family 
had no money to pay the doctor after the first call. Could 
any man with an ounce of the milk of human kindness in 
his soul ever forget a people who would send for him to 
come late at night into one of their log cabins to pray at 
the bedside of an old but faithful Negress in her dying 
hours? Can I ever forget the amens of those neighbors 
and relatives who knelt with me? As I walked out into 
the darkness, I was conscious of not being alone; there 
was a Presence not human there. And for the first time 
in my life I knew what it was to walk in the footsteps of 
my Lord and Master! 

Out of a long life many things may fade, but such 
rare experiences with the humble of earth never grow 
dim because they are part and parcel of one’s eternal life. 

It is not an easy matter to convey to the outside 
world any definite idea in brief compass of what is 
achieved within a college in the course of a year or a series 
of years. But commencement occasions sometimes reveal 
' the quality and texture of the intellectual and moral re- 
sults. The list of topics in public orations and the manner 
of their delivery is an index. And at Trinity these were 
always one of the best features of commencement day. 
The awarding of the Wiley Gray Medal was in no small 
part responsible for this popular interest in Trinity grad- 
uating exercises. 

Another index of the character of mental training is 
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seen in the list of subjects of graduating theses. This, as 
given on the graduating day program following herewith, 
was pronounced by the North Carolinians as the best they 
had seen both in the variety and the character of subjects 
and in their relation to public interests. During this year of 
1891-1892 Trinity had a teaching staff second to none in 
the State; the work of the members of the staff told best 
in these two forms of public expression in spite of the 


unfavorable conditions under which the work of teaching 
had to be done. 


This year in Randolph was a holdover year because 
of the fall of the Tower at Durham. The setback came 
at first as a stumbling block. But we were not long in 
revealing the true fibre of superior mentalities—superior 
to circumstances of a material nature however adverse. I 
have always looked back on that year as a notable demon- 
stration of the power of mind over material conditions, 
for we had grown in personnel of faculty and students, in 
scope and methods far beyond the bounds of that single 
building to accommodate us; we had, therefore, a right 
to be impatient had we been disposed to be so. But we 
put up with it, in some respects “barely existing,” as one 
of the faculty put it, for the sake of what was soon to come 
by removal to Durham in the coming year. 

A program of the 1892 commencement is given here- 
with: 


THE COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM (FOR 1892) 


Sunday, May 29: Sermon before the High School 
The Reverend G. W. Callahan 
Friday, June 3: Literary Address before the High School 
President Crowell 
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Sunday, June 5: Annual Sermon before the Theological Society 
The Reverend D. Atkins, D.D. 


Sunday, June 5: Annual Sermon before the Y. M. C., A. 
The Reverend W. L. Cuninggim 


Monday, June 6: Sophomore Oratorical Contest 
Tuesday, June 7: Junior Oratorical Contest 


Wednesday, June 8, 11 A.M.: Baccalaureate Sermon 
Bishop W. W. Duncan, D.D. 


Wednesday, June 8, 8 P.M.: Alumni Address 
Professor B. B. Nicholson 
Trinity Law Department 
Poem, Professor J. D. Hodges 


Thursday, June 9: Commencement Day 
Wiley Gray Contest 
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requisite. This meant a whole year of more or less orig- 
inal research on the part of the candidate for his degree. 
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He was required to select for approval by the faculty a 
subject in which he was to make continuous and extended 
research into the available sources of information. The 
results of these research efforts were to be digested, for- 
mulated into logical order, and made to throw all possible 
light on the subject. On this result put into proper liter- 
ary form the student was to be examined, not alone by his 
own particular professor to whose specialty the theme ap- 
plied, but by any or all other members of the faculty, who 
might ask pertinent questions as to statements, sources, or 
conclusions. 

This was no ordinary discipline as part of a single 
year’s work. Whatever may be said of it as‘a feature of 
college training, it served to make the student to some ex- 
tent a master of a particular field of research, and it gave 
him a training in research methods. He knew at least 
one field of knowledge with some degree of thoroughness. 

This was the second class to be graduated in the full 
four-year course since 1887. It was a class in which I 
had taken special pride. One thing that made it so was 
the presence in it of my dear brother, James Halleck. 
He had lived in my family from the beginning of Trinity 
days and was an indispensable assistant in domestic and 
official respects. 

One cannot well live with and labor for so worthy a 
people as these without leaving regretfully; yet they were 
not all kindly disposed to all of mine. Bitterness was 
engendered during the first year of our life in Randolph, 
when my wife, to save every ounce of her strength, now 
waning because of the rapid progress of her pulmonary 
trouble, abstained from social activities: offense was taken 
on the part of prominent social elements in local femin- 
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inity. By the time I remarried in April, 1891, this atti- 
tude had assumed the form of boycott toward my bride, 
reaching to such extremes as open insults toward her in the 
house of God as well as on the street. My wife had come 
to the South with an alluring idea of Southern hospitality, 
but here was a time and place evidently where it did not 
work; so we were both glad to shake the dust from our 
feet and depart, regretting to leave friends and leaving 
foes to the mercies of Heaven or otherwise. Thus Prov- 
idence tests pioneers. 

Hail, little towns in many lands. 

Hail, faithful folk and free. 

For man’s road up into truth and light 

Is paved with sacrifice; 

From Bethlehem to Trinity lies many a Calvary. 

And pioneers, as people plain 

Must needs help pay the price. 


CHAPTER XIX 


REMOVAL; ACHIEVING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


OW PRAY, how was all this done—done in the 
brief space of half a decade? Nay, rather, why was 

it done at all? For, when removal was first broached, the 
wisest of them shook their heads and said, “Impossible.” 
By what driving power, then, was the impossible 
achieved? He who can demonstrate the possibility of the 
impossible has gained the Valhalla of the earth’s pioneers. 
Such resultants as these come not forth save by the use of 
forces extraordinary, such as are little enough known in 
everyday life. And surely all will agree that it is a far 
call from the meagre equipment of the old to the gen- 
erously provided facilities of the new. I blush to relate 
how poor we were when one of the first worries on the 
old campus was to rake and scrape together the trifling 
sum of twenty-five dollars to provide a decent sanitary 
necessity of the College. Contrast that with the location 
of an establishment worth a full quarter of a million on 
the very frontier of a future with illimitable possibilities. 
During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
educational institutions as well as industrial agencies were 
adjusting themselves to new conditions of survival. Hun- 
dreds of isolated schools and colleges had either perished 
or were living at a poor dying rate for one reason or an- 
other. Many stranded schools of intermediate and higher 
learning have meanwhile borne witness to the difficulty 
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which education had in adapting itself to a new order of 
things. In that new order the energies of human thought 
and action were concentrating in cities. They found ex- 
pression here in all sorts of forms: schools and colleges 
which could follow these new trends of the times saw a 
surer future for themselves; those which could not 
assume the risks of extinction. Many of those institutions 
which clung to their original locations were favored by 
state support or denominational backing; these connec- 
tions account for their survival in spite of deterring con- 
ditions. There was still much to be said in favor of the 
village location of seats of learning. Small towns were in 
many respects ideal habitats of advanced education. The 
big municipality called for such schools because of its own 
problems of population and administration, but the future 
of the small college was at stake in this period. It might 
survive in the backwoods village if the supporting auspices 
were strong enough, but it was doubtful whether the role 
of the college as a leader in popular thought and action 
in working out its problems and the policies of the com- 
monwealth and the country as a whole could there be 
accomplished under favorable conditions; it was not, there- 
fore, the quietude of retirement so much as the stir of shar- 
ing the tasks of contemporary progress that appealed to the 
educational leaders of this day. These two conceptions of 
collegiate function are still extant; it was the latter idea 
that seemed to appeal to the thought of the time to such 
an extent as to call for the discussion of the question of 
the removal of Trinity from its place of origin in the 
Randolph County village, then five miles from the rail- 
road. The subsequent construction of a branch line came 
too late to affect the issue. 


LOCAL 
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To the vast majority of people the question of removal 
should never have been raised. The very mention of it 
was disquieting, if not disheartening, to those most imme- 
diately concerned in the matter of a livelihood. Personal 
and property losses must fall heavily on not a few least 
able to bear them: the members of the faculty as a rule 
had their own homes with lands enough for gardens and 
a few domestic animals needed for their own support; but 
for these aids Trinity might have found it difficult to sur- 
vive through its most trying years in Randolph County. 
Removal to a city cut off most of these supports and raised 
many new problems for the professors and their families 
to work out. All of this was more or less evident in 
advance. While the discussion was going on, no small 
amount of bitter feeling was engendered. The expend- 
iture of faculty and students during the forty weeks of the 
school year gave life and support to many worthy mem- 
bers of the community; all of this must be added to the 
cost of removal. 

These losses were not confined to the local merchants 
and boarding-houses of the village alone. A radius of at 
least five miles around had come to find in the college 
community a produce market. There was no organized 
marketplace, but selling in the street was an everyday 
occurrence: butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruits, fodder, 
and even wild game were offered in season. The producer 
brought his goods to the consumer’s door and found ready 
sale for cash. These were healthy and helpful business 
relations which it seemed a great pity to disturb and break 
down; for that reason the keenest regret was felt by the 
proponents of removal; it seemed like abandoning the 
worthiest type of citizenship to a discouraging fate. Feel- 
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ings such as these found expression as the subject came 
up for dsicussion; even though the matter was considered 
only tentatively, the threat hung over the community like 
a dark cloud, but pity does not seem to be decisive against 
the imperatives of progress. 

It was sometime during the second year of my pres- 
idency that the question of removal was first considered. 
It is hard to say how such issues as these come out of the 
nebulous past into the open arena for consideration; once 
they escape, however, there seems to be no putting them 
back until their place on the program is disposed of. Dur- 
ing the first year I had often felt that this quiet retreat 
was an ideal atmosphere for contemplative life. Here 
teacher and student could enjoy the free, zealous, and in- 
spiring pursuit of learning. Most of the students, coming 
from rural homes, did not miss the allurement of larger 
towns. My own personal arrangements were such as to 
make me share fully these pleasurable conditions: the home 
of my family, consisting of four or five members, was com- 
fortable and fairly convenient for a Southern village stand- 
ard; with horses for riding and driving, we could easily 
reach the railway station, often over bad roads, five miles 
distant, and could enjoy the surrounding country with fairly 
good roads in summertime. And, with an occasional lec- 
turer visiting the College, something of outside intellec- 
tual fellowship was imparted to the faculty, students, and 
community. Here was a healthy, harmonious, and help- 
ful neighborhood of people bent on the achievements of 
a higher intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. What 
more could one ask even though every telegram had to 
be brought from High Point by messenger on horseback 
at the extra charge of one dollar? 
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The equipment of the College, comparatively speaking, 
was very meagre. In building facilities it could manage 
to do its work; outside of that, it was sadly deficient: 
there were no outbuildings, no students outside of the 
homes of the teachers; it was difficult to get people of 
means to come to the College; and, if they came, they 
were apt to go away with a feeling that it was so remote 
from everywhere as to cast doubt on the advisability of 
putting down any considerable amount of cash for needed 
improvements. These general attitudes influenced fun- 
damentally the question of removal. 

The local conditions were not so much causes as occa- 
sions for precipitating the question. There were two 
serious problems not easily dealt with in the village loca- 
tion: one was that of keeping out intoxicants and the other 
that of protecting the morals of young men from social 
vices incident to youth. I had personally on one occasion 
gone to a camp a mile or so from the village to ask the 
teamsters who were spending the night there on their way 
back from Davie County distilleries not to sell or dispose 
of liqours either to the students or to colored boys who 
might represent them. These Conestoga wagons, carry- 
ing whiskey in original packages, were a constant source 
of peril to the student community. There was no local 
constabulary which made it a business to be on the alert 
against illicit selling to the students or others; to fight 
the abuse singlehanded involved risks. In fact, when I 
rode out that Sunday evening to the camp in question, 
there was quite general fear among the villagers that I 
might be shot. I was facing a hazardous situation, but I 
had no fear. I frankly told the handlers of drink that it 
was my business to protect those students and that I 
wanted their help. The first man, a drink-sodden char- 
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acter, demurred; whereupon, a more respectable member 
of the party approached and assured me that they would 
co-operate. On that, after a little more parley, I bade 
them good night and rode back home reassured. But this 
thing could not be indefinitely repeated; neither the pres- 
ident nor the faculty combined could serve as a local police 
or internal revenue guard. Cases of intoxication empha- 
sized the condition of helpless responsibility. 

One of the most difficult problems of student life is 
that of building up a normal and healthy social morality. 
The connection of students with the private families in 
which they were lodged and boarded was healthy in all 
essential respects but limited and without the variety of 
association which is craved by young manhood. It was 
felt, and rightly so, that a more highly developed com- 
munity was needed for this purpose. The matter of pro- 
tecting the students from social vices came up in connec- 
tion with the practice of keeping the village stores open 
late at night, especially Saturday nights. The presence in 
the street at late hours of persons of undesirable character 
or reputation tended to undermine the morale of suscep- 
tible individuals. I asked the merchants to consent to a 
somewhat earlier closing of their stores, explaining to them 
the situation from the college standpoint. Late one eve- 
ning we met in the storeroom of Mr. Lineberry. To my 
proposal they replied that it could not be done, and they 
appeared to be unsympathetic, if not wholly indifferent. 
After hearing their refusals, I said, “Well, if you are not 
disposed to co-operate with the College in preventing 
some of these abuses, possibly the College can be removed 
to some other place where the authorities would gladly 
give us their assistance.” This same Mr. Lineberry was 
also the mayor of Trinity. Our meeting closed rather 
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abruptly so far as I was concerned. After that I broached 
the question of removal in a confidential way to a few 
prominent business men who were supporters and friends 
of the College. The first of these was Captain J. M. 
Odell, of Concord. He was a trustee and probably the 
leading textile manufacturer of that period. I recall dis- 
tinctly meeting him on the platform of the Greensboro 
railway station while we were exchanging trains. “What 
would you think of the advisability of removing Trinity 
to a larger center of population?” 

“An excellent thing, but you never can do it because 
the Methodist preachers will not approve of it and never 
allow it to be done.” As events proved, he was right in 
his premise but wrong in his reasoning and conclusion; it 
was the Methodist Conference which finally passed favor- 
ably on the matter and which generously supported the 
proposal when it came to the issue. 

At the Commencement of 1888-1889, the second year 
of my official connection, the question of removal received 
attention before the Board of Trustees. Before discus- 
sion ensued, there was probably a majority ready to put a 
quietus on the proposal. That was the occasion for con- 
sidering the advisability of opening the question in any 
form. 

The second stage was a more formal consideration of 
the pros and cons; and the third, the final decision. As 
stated elsewhere, the first meeting at Trinity, in June, 
resulted in the appointment of a committee to report on 
the advisability of considering removal. That committee 
reported to a meeting called in Greensboro, for July 9, 
1889. The discussion centered on the question whether 
or not under any condition the Trustees should support 
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removal. It decided by a vote of eighteen to eleven to 
approve removal provided equal or better facilities were 
offered as inducements by other localities interested in 
securing the College. 

This still left the problem unsettled. In the follow- 
ing December the Annual Conference at Greensboro took 
up the conclusion of the Trustees and by a substantial 
vote authorized removal on conditions. As it thus stood, 
removal or non-removal depended on what a few leading 
municipal communities might offer to do on behalf of the 
College; it was, therefore, the competing municipalities 
and their wealthy supporters which finally effected the 
removal of Trinity College to Durham. 

At each of these three meetings, at Commencement in 
Trinity, at Greensboro, at the special meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, and at the Annual Conference in December 
in the same city the burden of presenting the arguments for 
removal always seemed to fall on me. This was not as I 
had wished; I felt, however, that the interests of the Col- 
lege in the long run placed upon me the obligation for 
presenting the possibilities of this proposed adjustment. 
After all, removal was a proposal to give the College the 
benefit of better adaptation to more favorable conditions 
of service and survival. At the June meeting, when the 
question was “Should the Trustees submit the question of 
removal to official consideration?”, I tried to show that 
there was no obligation to remove but that it might well be 
worth while considering the possibilities as it affected the 
future of the College. This left the question still within 
the hands of the Trustees. The second meeting, of July 
g, centered round a different proposition: “Was it, in the 
judgment of the Board, on the whole desirable to remove 
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the College to a larger center provided satisfactory induce- 
ments were offered, the adequacy of which should be left 
to the Board itself?” Here again the opponents of 
removal made much of the sentimental aspect of the 
question, including losses to individual home-owners, 
departures from the settled ways of collegiate education 
in small towns, and some feeling of resentment against 
the idea that a comparative stranger or anyone not famil- 
iar with the ways of life and thought among these people 
should raise such a disturbing issue. In meeting such 
references to myself I took pains to explain that this was 
not a personal question but an institutional one. No indi- 
vidual attitude should stand in the way of what was best 
for the College as a permanent matter. On this argu- 
ment the vote favoring conditional removal was won. 
When this decision of the Board came before the Annual 
Conference at Greensboro, an effort was made to prevent 
my speaking on the matter after members of the Confer- 
ence had spoken pro and con. When the Conference 
desired to hear from the President of the College, it was 
objected to on the part of those opposing removal because, 
as they claimed, I was not a member of the Conference 
and could not therefore be admitted to the floor. To this 
it was replied, the Reverend Nat C. Jurney, a graduate, 
speaking, “Things have come to a pretty pass when an 
annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is not at liberty to invite the president of its own 
college to speak before it on a question of such vital 
importance”; the Conference immediately invited me to 
take the floor. 

THE GREAT The announcement that Trinity’s removal was to be 

acu. discussed brought out the best of Greensboro’s people. It 

GREENSBORO Was such an audience as would seem to bring out the best 
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that was in a man called on to speak. The effort to stifle 
my discussion of the question had somewhat stirred my 
feeling in the matter, and I could not help but share 
slight resentment in the name of free discussion. When 
I took the floor, standing on the broad pulpit platform 
before a crowded house, I spoke slowly with a touch of 
emotion which soon commanded the utmost attention. I 
told them that this question was not of my making. In 
fact, it had come up in spite of me and had given me a 
great deal of extra work and thought. On purely selfish 
considerations, I would not turn my hand to remove Trin- 
ity College because the quietude of its present village 
location was pleasing and almost ideal to me from the 
standpoint of reflective educational life. 

But there was a larger consideration—a consideration 
of a great commonwealth still half asleep but slowly 
awakening like a giant to the assertion of its rights and 
the opportunities of its people. Such considerations out- 
weighed all else of a personal, of an individual, or a local 
character. Because of this question I myself had sacri- 
ficed the enjoyment of some of my sacred privileges in 
order to serve the College at this juncture. It had been 
my custom to return north once every year to lay wreaths 
of remembrance on the graves of my beloved dead; this 
year I had forgone even that privilege in order that, if 
possible, I might add one more laurel to the crown of this 
Institution’s success. 

I then presented a scheme of the larger conception of 
college organization involved in removal. Round an 
oval figure four great groups of learning were indicated, 
namely, the humanities and the divinity studies oppo- 
site each other; mathematics and the sciences opposite a 
technical and professional group of schools. This scheme 
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had been hung up back of the pulpit when the meeting 
opened. One of the opponents referred to it as the only 
thing before the Conference, saying, “And that is only a 
picture; there is nothing definite here as a basis of dis- 
cussion.” This slur at my diagram caused me to say that 
I gloried in the capacity to make pictures of things present 
and things to come. I was not in bad company, I declared, 
in resorting to this method of argument; had not our 
Lord and Master spoken all the way through his career 
by means of the pictorial method of parable and simile? 
Unfortunately, however, many of his disciples were too 
stupid to understand his language of pictures until after 
his death. 

In conclusion, as a sort of climax, I appealed to the 
Conference to decide whether or not they should deliver 
Trinity College, this child of Providence, from the bond- 
age of its birthplace and thus lead it out into the open 
world of grander opportunity in the service of conference 
and commonwealth. 

In point of dramatic importance and of future con- 
sequence this was easily the most notable public occasion 
in my educational career of more than fifty years. The 
question itself, the public interest evinced by the presence 
of that splendid audience keyed to high intensity of atten- 
tion, together with the strength of feeling and conviction 
on both sides of the issue—all conspired to give this occa- 
sion the character of an historical event of first rank in 
the history of Southern education. Here was fought out 
in quick, direct blows of argument the issues between the 
reactionary and the progressive spirit of the times. And 
the spirit of progress was given commission to go ahead. 
I shall never forget the effect of those thousand or more 
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faces focused upon me as I stepped forward and first 
heard the sound of my own voice break the tense silence 
of interest that awaited me. There were the men and 
women of foremost rank in the community and State. 
There were the clerical and lay exponents of the learning 
and religious life of all leading professions and denomina- 
tions. It seemed as if every face said, “Yours is the great 
Opportunity; yours is the crisis; yours is the task of turn- 
ing the stream of events backward or forward, possibly 
for ever.” 

From the very start, I felt that, in the main, that vast 
audience was with me before I had spoken the first half- 
dozen sentences. A member of the Senior Class, who at 
that point had to leave the audience to take the train, said 
afterwards that what he heard before leaving had so taken 
hold of the audience that he was convinced the College 
would be moved. As I progressed in my exposition of the 
issue, sentences came it seemed with a force and precision 
that swept aside every consideration to the contrary, as 
others told me afterward. It seemed to be a foregone 
conclusion when I ceased to speak that the College was 
really moved—and yet no one knew where. Numerous 
and hearty were the congratulations. Yet they only served 
to intensify the greatly increased responsibility of finding 
a new home for an old college and of setting up house- 
keeping for it in some strange and, as yet, unknown com- 
munity. It was like a command to go forth into a strange 
land, not knowing whither, such as God gave Abraham in 
the patriarchal days of old. 


CHAPTER XX 


ARGUMENTS AND INCIDENTS OF 
REMOVAL 


T IS SAID of the French encyclopaedists that their 

greatest service consisted in demonstrating the possi- 
bility of the Revolution; so it was with the removal of 
Trinity. At every stage of the discussion the proposal 
under consideration was in the form of an hypothetical 
proposition. Many people know the value of the hypoth- 
esis in scientific research; comparatively few recognize its 
possibilities in the directing and development of institu- 
tions. 

In both realms the key to the kngdom lies in the word 
IF. If reasonable and adequate inducements were to be 
presented as condition of removal, would the authorities 
consent? On the first and second readings, so to speak, 
the Trustees answered affirmatively. On the third read- 
ing a presumably reluctant conference, after it had heard 
the arguments, confirmed the decision of the Trustees; the 
central problem, therefore, was with the Trustees. And 
the argument which weighed most with them was no doubt 
voiced by their president, Colonel Alspaugh, after the 
matter had been decided. Reviewing the whole discus- 
sion later, he said: “We had no easy time in finding a 
president with driving power, and we might never get 
his equal. We would rather move the College and keep 
our president than leave the College where it is and lose 
him.” 
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Since I was the center of the discussion in an institu- 
tional sense, I take the liberty of restating some of the 
arguments and incidents in the course of the great debate. 
For such it was at times. The speeches of Colonel W. 
Mack Robins and myself at Greensboro were noted far 
and wide. We were both at a district conference a few 
weeks after, at Newton. A leading citizen, seeing the 
Colonel and myself walking on a street arm in arm, 
stopped us and said: “I understand that you two men were 
fighting each other tooth and nail only the other day in 
Greensboro and now I see you walk along as if nothing 
had ever happened. How do you explain it?” 

“‘That’s easy,” responded the Colonel, “we have met 
the enemy and we’re theirn’.” 

That was the noble attitude of one of the noblest men 
I ever knew. 

There were three distinct stages in this discussion. It 
was a notable discussion; indeed, one of the most notable 
in the institutional history of North Carolina. It was 
opened in June, when the Trustees decided to consider 
its possibility. In August the same body took the next 
vital step by determining on what conditions the possi- 
bility of removal would be entertained. In the final and 
third stage the Conference, proprietor of the College, con- 
firmed these conditions as policy. This last action was 
taken in December. 

There was a dramatic character in the sweep of these 
three events, which, in the course of six months, between 
June and December, decided the fate and the future of 
this Institution. The first official discussion took place in the 
President’s office on an afternoon following Commence- 
ment of 1889, Colonel J. W. Alspaugh presiding. There 
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was a large attendance of trustees, graduates, and students, 
as well as villagers. All were deeply intent on the course 
of discussion. Opponents of removal seemed at first easily 
in the majority; they were in no mood to be even tolerant 
toward removal talk. The idea was too disquieting. Be- 
forehand, I had discussed the advisability with the Chair- 
man of the Board of bringing up the question in this 
meeting. It was then set down for a special afternoon 
session, and I was asked to state some of the considerations 
involved in removal. Practically everyone else who spoke 
before me had emphasized its undesirableness; in fact, 
these speakers deprecated the raising of the issue at all. 
To them it was a gratuitous disturber of the status quo. 
More or less indirectly it was assumed that I was respon- 
sible for the presence of this Banquo’s ghost at the official 
feast. Their arguments impressed me with the reactionary 
attitude of the older trustees; I felt, however, that I owed 
it to the Board, to the College, and to myself, to vindicate 
the viewpoint of removal. I therefore sought to lay 
down the essential aspects involved in the opening of this 
question. 

Shall we or shall we not face it here and now? Have 
we or have we not the mental and moral courage to look 
it squarely in the face in the larger light of the present 
and future welfare of the College? If we dare to think 
of removal as a possibility, under what conditions, if 
any, would it be desirable or undesirable? Conditions, I 
pointed out, have changed much in the world about us 
within the past ten years; nowhere have they changed 
more than in colleges and in their relations with the larger 
community. Growth and increased facilities must come 
if this College is to live. It must either bring its students, 
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its faculties, and its increased resources to its service where 
it is or it must go out after them to find them where they 
are. If then Trinity is to advance in prestige and power, 
we owe it to the College itself to consider whether or not 
removal is a fundamental factor in its future life. 

It was resolved then that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the wisdom of open- 
ing this question at this time. After two months, that 
committee submitted its conclusions before the Board at 
Greensboro in August. 

The placing of the question before the public in this 
form was in fact a victory for full and candid discussion 
of conditions rather than a triumph of removal sentiment. 
The committee’s conclusion was that for suitable consid- 
erations and inducements the question of removal might 
be favorably considered by the Board. This put the 
Trustees as a body in a position of openmindedness toward 
any possible proposal without committing them to a final 
consent to removal. It was opposed by prolonged argu- 
ment in an all-day session, at which General James M. 
Leach, of Lexington, and Colonel W. Mack Robins, of 
Statesville, were the chief opponents of the report. They 
both argued in favor of quashing the sentiment of removal 
as injurious to the present and future interests of the Col- 
lege. Colonel Robins, a debater in legal ranks of superior 
order, urged among other things that this raising of the 
question was due to my lack of acquaintance with the con- 
ditions and people among whom I had come too recently 
to understand their needs. 

Such personal arguments were not in the gentlest 
tenor, and I was somewhat stirred at their assumptions. 
Here again the burden of answering their objections and 
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strictures fell to my lot in the main. I had listened to 
them for hours when the chairman, quite late in the day, 
called me to defend the committee’s report, which had 
been severely assailed. I then spoke somewhat as follows: 
“Permit me first, by way of personal privilege, to ask 
why as a part of this discussion I should be taunted with 
having come from the North as a disquieting element in 
the otherwise peaceful work of the College.” I had been 
long enough among them to prove that I was one of them 
and loyal to their best interests. Why then in the name 
of heaven or earth, or of the nether regions if you please, 
should such ungallant flings be taken at the section in 
which I happened to be born? “I hope, therefore, that I 
have heard the last of such things and that you will be- 
lieve me to be working solely for our common good.” 
Professor N. C. English, of the faculty, who was in at- 
tendance, afterwards spoke to me of what he called the 
irresistible force of my arguments. He recognized that, 
stung as I was by these unfair references, I spoke with 
self-control and earnestness, which gave no quarter to the 
reactionary arguments of the opponents. “From the very 
beginning,” he said, “I knew you had won the day.” 
The acceptance of the committee’s report by the Trus- 
tees led to the next step, namely, that of submitting to 
the Conference in December the recommendation that the 
removal of the College to a more central location be favor- 
ably entertained provided such locality offered sufficiently 
advantageous inducements in the form of suitable grounds, 
buildings, facilities, and equipment. As already related, 
the Conference at Greensboro approved of this position. 
After the decision by the Conference the matter was 
allowed to rest for a few months. In the spring of 1889 
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I had quietly bought a thirty-acre tract in the suburbs of 
Greensboro to be available in the event of need for col- 
lege purposes. I did this on my own account, Professor 
N. C. English co-operating, by putting his signature with 
mine on a two-name paper at a High Point bank. This 
purchase was made before any official action was taken on 
the subject of removal. After Durham was selected, the 
tract was sold at a small profit. 


CHAPTER XXI 


FOUR WISE MEN OF DURHAM 


HE THREE men immediately responsible for the 

removal of Trinity College and its location at Dur- 
ham were the Reverend Dr. E. A. Yates, Colonel Julian 
S. Carr, and Mr. Washington Duke. In its briefest form 
the story runs as follows: after the Annual Conference at 
Greensboro authorized removal provided suitable induce- 
ments in the form of grounds, buildings, and other facil- 
ities were profered by any acceptable locality, the question 
was opened for the expression of interest on the part of 
the larger towns. The only two places entering into the 
count were Raleigh and Durham. Interested persons in 
Raleigh had made a tentative canvass of the sentiment 
among the leading citizens without developing any formal 
proposition as an inducement for removal. At least two 
different tracts were provisionally considered as a possible 
location. On one of these the State Agricultural and 
Engineering College was afterwards located. Mr. J. T. 
Pullen, a well-known citizen and a member of the Bap- 
tist church, was interested to the extent of making a 
generous contribution. The financial consideration needed 
for new buildings had been tentatively worked up to the 
point where as much as thirty-five thousand dollars was 
regarded as practically in sight. These two factors, of 
a suitable location and of a building contribution, amounted 
to more than twice the reproduction value of the Col- 
lege’s buildings and grounds in Randolph County. This 
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prospective inducement was, for the time being, receiving 
consideration among the Trustees; meanwhile, it appears 
that the question was being quietly considered among the 
Methodist people of Durham. 

Durham, from its beginning, was one of North Car- 
olina’s strongest Methodist centers. Each of its two lead- 
ing congregations had wealthy members and both of them 
were supplied with ministers of first-class rank. Among 
the oldest of the Conference’s ministers in active service 
was the Reverend E. A. Yates, then Presiding Elder of 
the Durham District. Dr. Yates was a man of farseeing 
judgment and of excellent approach on any matter in 
which his congregation might be interested. He had a 
statesmanlike mind and was a man of few words, fine dis- 
crimination, and penetrating insight; he, therefore, quickly 
grasped the potentialities of a wide-awake college in a 
growing industrial community. After turning the matter 
over in his own mind he went to see Washington Duke, 
the founder of the enterprising tobacco company bearing 
that family name. Mr. Duke was then in a somewhat 
leisurely stage of his business career. He was deeply in- 
terested in church work, had a tender heart for the welfare 
of the plain people, and had come to believe that higher 
education had a mission in the welfare of the masses. Into 
this soil of approachable attitude Dr. Yates carried the 
seed of his suggestion that it would be a splendid thing 
for the people of Durham, for the future of Methodism, 
and for the College if Trinity were brought to Durham 
as its permanent home. 

Mention was made that Raleigh was in a position to 
offer thirty-five thousand dollars as a money consideration 
for removal to that city. This was apparently not regarded 
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as adequate on the part of some of the people of Durham 
who were thinking the matter over and talking about it 
among themselves. In one of his freer moments while 
they were speaking of these things around the fireplace, 
Mr. Washington Duke casually remarked to Dr. Yates: 
“Why, Durham would give that herself and add fifty 
thousand dollars for an endowment if they brought the 
College to Durham.” Immediately, Dr. Yates responded 
as if the great moment had come to seize time by the fore- 
lock: “May I wire that offer to President Crowell?” 
Apparently the proposal began to look rather serious, as 
Mr. Duke hesitated a little; after a little explanation he 
consented to having the matter talked over if I should 
come to Durham. That day I received a telegram at 
Old Trinity. 

When this invitation came, I recognized at once that 
the leaven which had been put into the lump during the 
past few years had begun to work. The tentative offer 
of Raleigh, though never having crystallized into def- 
initely presentable form, had served as the foil to draw 
out a more favorable response on the part of its younger 
and more enterprising neighbors. This possible offer was 
not long in finding currency in the news of the day: a 
member of a leading firm of attorneys in Raleigh, who 
met me about that time and who had been interested in 
Raleigh’s prospect of getting Trinity there, said, “I hope 
you are not going to let those cigarette people up at Dur- 
ham get Trinity away from us.” My reply was that they 
were thinking the matter over and no one could tell what 
might happen. 

When I went to Durham in response to the telegram, 
I conferred with the Reverend Dr. Yates of course as a 
first step in getting light on the situation. After talking 
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things over, we both called on Mr. Duke at his house. 
This was my first meeting with this distinguished and 
delightful citizen of Durham and the Old North State. 
Washington Duke was a pre-war Democrat who named 
his young son after James Buchanan, the son being born 
during his presidency. The father had gone through the 
whole of the Civil War on the Confederate side essen- 
tially against his own will and with doubt as to the wisdom 
of civil war in settling the disputes which brought on that 
conflict. His was not a provincial mind: he was a nation- 
alist in spirit. When I found him, he was a Republican 
in the midst of Democrats, who were none too tolerant 
toward an opposition party. He was pre-eminently the 
friend of the common people black as well as white, and 
the influence of his broadminded attitude was one that 
helped him to grasp the meaning of a college as a cul- 
tural power in the community. 

We were not long after the exchange of pleasantries 
in coming to the gist of the matter. His story was that 
they were talking over Raleigh’s reputed offer and he had 
said casually: “Durham could do a great deal better than 
that.” In fact, he himself believed that as much as fifty 
thousand dollars for endowment could be added as a 
means of income in addition to the thirty-five thousand 
dollars for building. He was perfectly willing to have 
the matter considered so far as he was concerned, and he 
would do his part if it were thought best for the College 
to come to Durham. Then the question of a location 
came up, and the conversation turned at once to the fair 
grounds to the west of the city, a tract of about sixty-two 
acres. This was controlled by Colonel Julian S. Carr, 
then President of the Bull Durham Tobacco Company, 
who held a considerable mortgage on the property. On 
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this there were several frame buildings, including a res- 
idence, a grandstand, and a large stable, in the last of 
which Pamlico, one of the country’s leading race horses 
of the period, at the time had his home. 

At this stage the question was frankly put to Mr. 
Duke in the following form: “Mr. Duke, may we go to 
Colonel Carr and say that you will guarantee eighty-five 
thousand dollars for the removal of the College provided 
Colonel Carr will give the fair grounds for its location?” 
To this we found a ready assent. Then we talked for a 
brief space of the promise and possibilities. Both Dr. 
Yates and I as well as Mr. Duke felt an elation at the 
result of our hour’s meeting. It spelled achievement for 
us, as we afterward said. We felt that we were at the 
very forefront of a new era, marching into a promised 
land. ; 

We soon bade Mr. Duke adieu and within fifteen 
minutes found Colonel Carr in his inviting and comfort- 
able office, where he had so often for many years welcomed 
all, high and low, with the generous spirit and approach- 
ableness characteristic of his fine, gentlemanly nature. 
We were not long in putting up the main proposition to 
him. I have forgotten which of us did the speaking; I 
rather think that, like Roosevelt meeting with the late 
Emperor of Germany, we probably both spoke at once. 
At any rate, Colonel Carr thought for a minute and 
responded with an affirmative assent which still further 
exalted our feelings and made us think that under God 
this was a good day’s work. We congratulated Colonel 
Carr on what seemed to us virtually to cast the die once 
for all of the removal of Trinity College, the work of 
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those two hours in Durham on that winter afternoon early 
in 1890. 

Whatever these momentous hours may have meant to 
others, there sank into my consciousness this one epoch- 
making truth: that old things had passed away, and, be- 
hold, all things were becoming new. And the leadership 
which turned the tide of the old order toward the future 
was that of the Reverend Dr. E. A. Yates, Colonel Julian 
S. Carr, and Mr. Washington Duke. 

Later information makes it probable that the credit 
of first suggesting to Mr. Washington Duke the bringing 
of Trinity College to Durham belonged to the Reverend 
Mr. Bumpus, Pastor of the Main Street Church, which 
Mr. Duke attended. If so, Mr. Bumpus’s. suggestion 
appears to have brought to Mr. Duke a sense of the great- 
ness of this life opportunity, and the rest of us were given 
the wisdom to follow it up effectively. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE NEW PLANT AT DURHAM, 1892 


HEN the College opened its sixth year of my 

presidency in September, 1892, at Durham, its 
equipment consisted almost entirely of what had been 
given to it in the way of land, buildings, appliances, and 
furnishings exclusive of anything belonging to it in Ran- 
dolph. The inventory of movables brought to Durham 
was meagre: it included several thousand books belonging 
to the Hesperian and Columbian Literary societies, some 
reference volumes and records belonging to the College 
office, and a safe which I had bought at Old Trinity for 
keeping my own records as well as the more valuable 
college documents. During the summer the professors 
continuing with the College at Durham moved their 
household effects, duly installing themselves in Faculty 
Row. The only chattels which could not make the trip 
in the freight car hired for the purpose of transporting 
household goods was Professor Pegram’s cow, Mrs. Crow- 
ell’s carriage horse, Gypsy, and my saddle horse, Trav- 
eler. These three footed the journey to their new home, 
at which living arrangements were practically completed 
by the end of August. 

When one stops to compare the simple outfit which I 
found in August, 1887, upon arrival in Randolph with the 
Durham establishment as it presented itself in August, 
1892, one cannot help being impressed with the fact that 
these five years had made a vast difference in the position 
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and status of the College. The building and equipment 
which I found as turned over to me at Old Trinity con- 
trasted sharply in several respects with the establishment 
comprising the New Trinity on the spacious fair grounds, 
west of Durham. Nobody had greater right to feel pride 
in the progress made than Colonel Julian S. Carr, who 
enabled us to obtain these splendidly located sixty-two 
acres in exchange for the ten-acre sand hill comprising the 
campus at Old Trinity. On this new tract within a year 
had been erected ten buildings for college purposes, as 
follows 

First. The Main Building was a three-story brick 
structure with offices, literary society rooms, recitation 
rooms on the first floor, dormitories on the second and 
third with lavatories in the tower, a fine large Howard 
clock with three faces, and a wonderful college bell, cap- 
ping the tower structure. This latter fronted toward the 
railroad, standing back about two hundred yards from the 
main track running between Raleigh and Greensboro. It 
Was an imposing structure although somewhat dull and 
heavy in its effect upon the observer. It was finished with 
bright North Carolina pine throughout, lighted by elec- 
tricity from the College’s own generating plant located 
in the technological basement, and commodiously adapted 
to its intended purposes. It was heated’ by hot air fur- 
naces in conjunction with a ventilating plant operated in 
such way as to make sanitary the toilets in the basement. 

Second. The second and by all means the most at- 
tractive feature of the new Durham plant was the College 
Inn. It was located within one hundred yards of the main 
buildings in the midst of tall oaks, with Faculty Row ter- 
minating at its main western porch; it was so convenient 
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of access that strangers coming for the first time realized 
its homelike character. Its ample porches afforded op- 
portunity for social life. Its internal arrangements for 
dining, for public assemblage, and for living purposes had 
much to commend it to those who enjoyed its sheltering 
service. It likewise was brightened by the finish in the 
finest North Carolina pine of those days when that article 
was at its cheapest. Probably the memories of the Inn in 
the student life and among its bachelor professors are more 
cherished even today than any other features of the hous- 
ing in the early days at Durham. 

The second floor had a hallway of remarkable acous- 
tics. Here many a jolly event was enacted in the evening 
hours after study period. Whatever else may be forgot- 
ten, I shall never cease to relish the memory of one of 
my inspection trips about the buildings in the late eve- 
ning. On this occasion one of the students, since become 
eminent in educational circles of the Old North State, was 
leading by a long cord up and down the hallway the 
stuffed wildcat taken from the museum room in the Tech- 
nological Building, proclaiming @ la Sherwood, of P. F. 
Barnum’s show, the wonderful characteristics of this 
strange animal, “The only specimen of its kind ever born 
out of captivity.” 

Third. The third building was the three-story and 
basement building called the School of Technology. This 
fronted on the athletic field, included in the race track of 
the old fair ground. In its basement was generated the 
electric current which supplied the ten buildings on the 
campus with light. Its second floor was used for recita- 
tion and laboratory purposes for the classes in chemistry, 
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physics, and biology. The part of the first floor then fin- 
ished served for a drafting room and other purposes. 
After my departure, in 1894, the unfinished space was 
completed and equipped by the generosity of Mr. Ben- 
jamin N. Duke. This was one more evidence of his 
many-sided benefactions. By that time the building had 
assumed the new name of the Crowell Science Hall. For 
many years the sciences were the only subjects in the col- 
lege curriculum to be taught and demonstrated in a build- 
ing of their own. The change from the technological 
purpose, for which the building was originally erected, is 
described in the next chapter. - 

Fourth. The faculty residences, comprising six new 
houses and one older residence, on the grounds when Mr. 
Carr turned over the property of the College, were cer- 
tainly the equal as homes of those which the respective 
families had left at Old Trinity. 

When I attempt to review things as they stood in the 
autumn of 1892, I am astonished at what had really been 
achieved. Objectively, a new college community of some 
two hundred and fifty souls had been called into being as 
a collective unit of educational effort. Only two years 
before this same locality had represented a very differ- 
ent phase in the life of the community and of the State: 
its land and building were devoted to the racing of horses 
and to other sporting events; now it had come to be a 
training school for the youth of the land. A newer and 
higher spirit had entered into the community, and these 
sixty-two acres with all that stood there and all that was 
later to come were consecrated to the best things in human 
civilization. 
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Late in October, at a time when the strain of removal, 
of building operations, and of the endless demand of 
starting the year’s work, with all its vexations, had under- 
mined my health, I rose from a sick bed to participate in 
a dedicatory service, in which the donors handed over to 
the Trustees of the College the grounds and the buildings. 
The representatives of Colonel Julian S. Carr and of Mr. 
Washington Duke and of other members of his family 
gave over to the custody of the Trustees the properties 
which their contributions supplied; I myself transferred 
the Technological Building with its contents; and the 
deed of the grounds was accepted as the gift of their donor, 
Colonel Julian S. Carr. 

At this informal outdoor meeting, using the porch of 
the College Inn as a rostrum, there were present besides 
the Trustees of the College to receive the gifts the mayor 
and members of the council of the city of Durham, the 
faculty and the student body as well as the general public. 
The mayor of the city and the members of the council 
marched in procession from the City Hall out to the Col- 
lege and were received in front of the Main Building by 
the President. Addresses were made, the purport of which 
is long since forgotten. But one statement I recall: I re- 
minded those present that the spirit of Science, in whose 
name I had given the Technological Building, was the 
sworn friend of Truth and the foe of prejudice, ignorance, 
bigotry, and other lying of all kinds; it might, therefore, 
happen that for Truth’s sake public favor might be denied 
those who served faithfully in this Institution but that, if 
such time ever came, it were better to stand by the truth 
and freedom of the truth with a few students than to yield 
to error with thousands in the wrong. This utterance in 
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the light of the Bassett incidents several years later seemed 
almost prophetic. It was made with a clear vision of the 
possibilities of the services of science to the welfare of 
society. What I meant about such services will be indi- 
cated in the next chapter. 

Periods of transition are always full of risks; the 
transition to the new order at Durham was no exception. 
The College as a collective unit was slow in dovetailing 
its life into the community. Whatever the expectations 
were, somebody was destined to be disappointed. The old 
idea of the college community living unto itself apart from 
all else soon broke down. At first for instance, Sunday 
services for the student and the faculty families were held 
in the College Chapel. That lasted less than a year. All 
concerned felt that the purposes of religious devotion 
would be better served if students and faculty distributed 
their attendance among the congregations of their choice 
in Durham. This contributed teaching talent to Sunday 
schools and membership to the congregations, and it fur- 
nished an excellent opportunity for the college community 
to become acquainted with the people of the city through 
the churches; this contact in turn brought back into the 
college community itself a measure of social interest, of 
the broadening of individual acquaintance, and an oppor- 
tunity for the city community to learn something of the 
inner life and spirit of the College. 

Coming down to dollars and cents, let us compare 
valuations of the old and the new at the end of these five 
years. The only building on the old college grounds 
had a value at reproduction cost of but fourteen thousand 
dollars. The ten buildings on the Durham campus had 
easily a reproductive cost of ten times the foregoing fig- 
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ure. The landed properties of the old and new localities 
could hardly be compared, so great was the advantage in 
favor of the new location. But these assets of land and 
buildings were by no means the greatest gain from re- 
moval: infinitely more than all these were the possibilities 
of its newer outlook. In the old seat of learning vision 
seemed to have departed; in its new habitat it was already 
cherishing vastly extended vistas of a new era. ° 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY; SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL VISION 


N THE internal organization of Southern colleges and 

universities courses of study of kindred character were 
grouped into what was known as “schools.” Major 
subjects of instruction were thus segregated under the 
direction of a head professor with assistants. The rising 
importance of applied sciences to industry, engineering, 
trade and business enterprise generally led to the organ- 
ization of the School of Technology in the first year at 
Durham. For that purpose the three-story brick build- 
ing, afterwards known as the Crowell Science Hall and 
given as a memorial to Laura Getz Crowell, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, and Old Trinity, was erected. It afforded 
a home for the sciences generally. A small collection of 
museum specimens was stored there for subsequent ex- 
hibit. The power plant for generating electric light was 
located in the basement. This was the beginning of an 
attempt to house the natural sciences, to develop them in 
their application to the problems of business, and ulti- 
mately to expand the scope of technological research and 
services of science to Southern enterprises generally. 

The financial depression of the early nineties, together 
with lack of vision and consequent criticism, prevented 
this reasonable program from reaching greater fulfillment. 
By this set of circumstances the College missed one of its 
greatest opportunities to lead in scientific problems. I 
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had known of some early achievements which convinced 
me that this was a ripe field for the sickle of technical 
reaping. The by-product of cotton seed was then already 
exhibiting resources valued at hundreds of millions. This 
material only a few years earlier had been dumped into 
streams, thrown on the manure heap, or left to rot as of 
no value. It was the application of laboratory research 
into the nature, uses, and markets for these products that 
lifted a waste material up into the level of a great South- 
ern industry. The possibilities of connecting and co- 
operating with the cottonseed oil and fertilizing industries 
and its subsidiaries on the part of colleges and universities 
were largely neglected except in a few agricultural col- 
leges. Such a liaison would have strengthened industry 
and technical education to an amazing extent. But, lack- 
ing vision, institutions missed their opportunity. The 
youth of the South was denied the opportunity of coupling 
college training directly with rising industries in its own 
home state mainly because some people could not see 
visions or trust the vision of those who saw them. 

The South was teeming with scientific and technical 
possibilities in the eighties and nineties. The very de- 
pression in industries and trade, in agriculture and forestry 
were problems with which the scientific and technical 
services of higher learning could advantageously connect 
themselves with benefit to all. Discoveries and inventions 
such as improved processes of production awaited appli- 
cation in different departments of industry. One of these 
was a process patented and purchased for the extraction of 
aluminum from clay. The three men who bought such 
a patent included the head of a transatlantic shipping com- 
pany, a textile jobber for Southern mills, and a former 
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governor of North Carolina. They each put ten thousand 
dollars in to establish a research laboratory to determine 
the best methods of economic extraction. Where shall the 
laboratory be located? This conference was held in a 
lower Broadway, New York, business office. “Why, of 
course,” said the North Carolinian, “right here in New 
York or vicinity.” “No,” answered the other two, both 
New Yorkers, “Rents are high here, labor is high, and 
why not set up our plant in North Carolina, where living 
conditions are easier for the kind of labor needed and 
talent required and where there is plenty of raw material?” 

This resulted in locating the aluminum plant on the 
banks of the Dan River, or a branch thereof, in the little 
village of Spray, near Leaksville, about halfway between 
Danville and Greensboro. One day when they were 
dumping hot slag out of the molds, a big lump rolled 
down into the water of the stream and a very peculiarly 
colored gas flared up. One of the workmen, who noticed 
it, instantly said, “There is something there that we have 
not discovered.” A specimen of this waste material was 
taken to the State University laboratory with description 
of the phenomena observed. In due time the chemist re- 
ported to his inquirers, “You have found a new source of 
acetylene gas.” 

Thus by ready application of technical service to in- 
dustrial inquiry was laid the basis for another great indus- 
try, in the field of illumination. These two illustrations 
suffice to indicate what was back of the effort to organize 
and develop a school of such technological equipment as 
must in due time unlock untold resources of wealth hidden 
in the soils, the waters, and the forest products of the Old 
North State. But for the inability to command financial 
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resources at a critical period, this pioneer step was halted 
and later eliminated except as it found expression in the 
advanced courses in applied sciences carried on under the 
roof of Crowell Hall of Sciences. Not only this building 
but the dream which was born in it and the visions of 
technical pioneering and contributions to industrial prog- 
ress—all these have passed into the records of unrealized 
educational aspirations. I made no effort to inspire any- 
one with these hopes when I laid down the mantle of the 
presidency because the plans were as yet too tentative. 
The home was built for a great vision; the vision failed. 

Some averred that this plan would overlap the agri- 
cultural schools; this was not necessarily true; the field 
was too wide and varied for that. It was true that the 
technical schools, which had come to rival the colleges of 
liberal arts in patronage, rose to meet the age’s demand 
for mechanical and chemical research: the agricultural and 
engineering colleges began to supply leadership in those 
fields as never before. But the complexity of life in its 
humanistic aspect rendered it all the more imperative that 
all the available agencies of light and leading should 
address themselves to the unsolved problems of progres- 
sive human betterment. 

And the golden key to this promising era lay, as I 
saw it, (1) in possibilities of technology in industry and 
trade and (2) in the crying need for scientific investiga- 
tions into the sanitary and health problems of these much 
neglected people. The major group of technical and pro- 
fessional schools is indicated in the following diagram. 
This in general outline is a reproduction of the one which 
the opponents of removal attempted to disparage at the 
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Greensboro Conference, where that issue was fought out 
in December, 1889. 
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The Divinities, 
Revelation and World’s Religions. 
The civilization of Christendom. The Divinity School. 


The technical fields of practical discovery and sanita-  uorss ror 
tation were not the sole lines of research awaiting “sccancu 
promotion. I had selected in Philadelphia a fairly well- 
balanced outfit of mechanical appliances for experiment 
and instruction in the field of mechanics, funds for which 
had been pledged. One of our graduates, Mr. George F. 


Ivey, had begun a career in the application of this science 
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to textile processes in Carolina cotton mills. His hand- 
books have been widely used all over the South, thus 
reducing technical experience to an available form of pop- 
ular knowledge. I was looking forward to the glad day 
of installing this mechanical outfit in the service of in- 
struction and research when the acts of the Charlotte 
Conference halted all efforts; the orders for machinery, 
standing in Philadelphia, were cancelled on the eve of 
shipment, and that too became a closed chapter of pro- 
gressive hopes. 

In the scheme of college education here contemplated 
the technical was allocated with the natural sciences rather 
than with the professional schools. Trinity had opened 
a law school, and at the persistent requests of leading 
physicians was taking preliminary steps to organize a 
medical school as early as 1891-1892. This was halted 
for two reasons: the adverse attitude of the ruling faction 
in the North Carolina Medical Society, whose head had 
not been previously consulted; and in the time of depres- 
sion the lack of funds to reach farther than the pigeon- 
hole stage of progress with the plans for improving 
medical and sanitary instruction in North Carolina. As 
the late Dr. Howell Way, of Waynesville, pointed out 
in my presence at a meeting of the Duke University 
Board of Trustees in 1927, I had then begun to do in 
1890-1891, thirty-seven years earlier, in that field what 
Duke University was just then beginning, to organize 
medical and sanitary education on a more scientific and 
technical basis. 

Such then was the spirit of the new era in its technical 


recunrcat aspects. And it laid heavy burdens on this isolated institu- 
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in the collegiate world of English-speaking peoples this 
one in 1887, or five years before, was the most inad- 
equately equipped from the research standpoint. 

In what then could hope find anchorage here? Mod- 
ernity said to the schools: “If you would help us, your 
teaching must be far more widely and deeply humanistic 
and spiritual; it must be practical, of direct and indirect 
use in actual living; it must be scientific, able to grasp and 
apply the laws and causes of things in nature and man; 
finally, it must be zechnical in its mastery of the methods 
and instruments of research.” In short, so spake the spirit 
of the age, “If you do not know how to teach the master- 
ful art, dominion over the world of nature in the service 
of your fellow-man, then surely as fate you lack the essen- 
tial vision, without which no people can ever reach the 
promised land of the better day.” 

In the year 1889, or thereabouts, the noted scientist, 
Thomas A. Edison, visited North Carolina for the express 
purpose of finding out to what extent, if any, the low- 
grade gold-bearing ores could be profitably treated elec- 
trically. I had a long interview with him in a hotel in 
Charlotte. He told me that the absence of any records, 
plans of mines or of mining regions, or even road maps 
to enable the explorer to find the older mines was among 
the chief hindrances to ascertaining the basic facts in the 
situation. He was convinced of the ultimate success of 
unlocking these ore resources economically, but for the 
present it did not seem practicable largely for want of 
preliminary data on which to proceed. Here lay then 
another source of reserve wealth in the soils of the State, 
whose release depended on what? Nothing more or less 
than the progress of the technical art of ore treatment on 
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strictly scientific lines. In my promotion of the techno- 
logical plans I knew that the time must come if science 
did its duty in the schools when the Old North State 
should become one of the richest in the world in indus- 
trial, mineralogical, and biological wealth; it might well 
have come to pass that the laboratories of Trinity’s School 
of Technology might have given to the State a wealth of 
mineral character second only to what the late Cecil 
Rhodes gave to the British Empire in the African colony 
of Rhodesia. 

Fortunately for us all, the seers of vision are not so 
far ahead of practical achievement as we are prone to 
think: only a few years after I had to abandon my hope 
of technical achievement another came along to effect a 
beginning of this realization: within the next half decade 
James Buchanan Duke began his development of the 
hydro-electric power of the Piedmont Carolinas. That 
was after a Pittsburgh company, some of whose officials 
I knew, had failed. Mr. Duke took up the torch of tech- 
nical achievement in the building of his interurban rail- 
way and power plants, thus laying in these developments 
the basis for the University of subsequent years. Thus 
obviously to applied technology in its essential functions 
as a source of wealth and mechanical power Duke Uni- 
versity owes its present realization. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HOUSING OF FACULTY AND STUDENTS 


HE HOUSING of a college community is always a 

difficult problem. It is beset with so many individual 
elements and groups, conditions that one can never be 
quite sure that any arrangement will fulfill. From 
the faculty point of view salaries and costs of living enter 
largely into the question; so also does the standard of 
living. In order that the members of the faculty may 
duly impress the student body as well as the community 
favorably, their conditions of living should be on a par 
with the social position of a highly esteemed professional 
class. Trinity in Randolph left this question to solve 
itself. ach professor among the married class provided 
his own house by ownership or renting. Facilities were 
ample for the needs there. As elsewhere indicated in this 
record, the older members had homes with lands enough 
to add to their support from field and garden. During 
the year 1891-1892, while the College was there, the 
bachelor members of the faculty were mostly provided 
for in the home of Professor William T. Gannaway, for- 
merly Professor of Latin. On his attractive estate there 
was something of the manorial dignity and independence 
on a small scale. During that year my own household 
arrangements were upset by the collapse of the tower at 
Durham, where our goods had been moved early after 
commencement. The postponement of the opening at 
Durham threw us back on Trinity without a house. In 
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that emergency Professor and Mrs. Crawford opened 
their home to Mrs. Crowell and me. During that entire 
winter, which was a rather trying one in many ways for 
all of us, we were guests in their family. Their hos- 
pitality greatly relieved the strain of conditions both at 
Durham and at Trinity. Between these two distinct fields 
of effort my time, thought, and activities were constantly 
divided. 

The location of the campus, at the west end of Durham, 
stood apart from the town itself and had few residences 
within easy reach. This fact made it necessary not only 
to provide homes for the members of the faculty but also 
to erect dormitories for the accommodation of the stu- 
dents. Such problems as these fell almost wholly to the 
President to work out unaided by anyone else. The Trus- 
tees authorized things to be done and said, “Go ahead.” 
The types and plans of buildings so far as the faculty was 
concerned included six cottage-type houses of frame struc- 
ture with seven or eight rooms each and bathroom. These 
were erected from plans purchased from an architectural 
company in New York City. Their construction was 
supervised largely by Richard Baxter Bassett, father of 
the late Professor John Spencer Bassett and of Richard 
Bassett. Mr. Bassett, it may be mentioned, supervised 
also the erection of the Technological Building, known 
later as the Crowell Science Hall, which was not quite 
completed internally when my term of administration 
ended. These six faculty houses thus erected comprised 
what was colloquially known as Faculty Row, fronting on 
the main driveway at the entrance to the campus with their 
backyards on the old Guess Mill Road. Although these 
houses were smaller in their proportion than was desir- 
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able, they were on the whole commodiously designed; 
they furnished a fair standard of comfort to their occu- 
pants. They paid no rental, the tenancy being regarded 
as part of the occupants’ salaries. Another residence, on 
the rear portion of the campus beyond the race track, 
made seven faculty residences in all. During the first 
year at Durham, counting from the entrance to the cam- 
pus, they were occupied by the families of the following 
professors, in the order given herewith: Professor Weber, 
Professor Bandy, Professor Pegram, President Crowell, 
Professor Armstrong, and Professor Stedman. The sev- 
enth house was occupied by Professor Crawford’s family. 
On the whole, this arrangement, with some slight addi- 
tions and adaptations, sufficed for the families of the fac- 
ulty. Each new house had a bathroom with hot and cold 
water. There were no such facilities in Old Trinity. 

Far more difficult of solution was the problem of stu- 
dent housing. Officials who have never had the removal 
of a college from a rural village where faculty and stu- 
dents to a man each provided for himself can never rea- 
lize how complex the task is of setting up an establishment 
in which everybody has to be provided for individually 
and collectively. The plan of supplying dormitory accom- 
modations took effect in two forms. One was the erection 
of the College Inn, designed to be a social center of col- 
lege fellowship both for living quarters and for boarding 
and general assemblage places. This building, a cut of 
which is included in these pages, was mainly a two-story 
structure, designed by a Washington, D. C., architect and 
erected in the midst of a young grove of trees at the inner 
end of Faculty Row. With its porches and symmetrical 
dimensions, it presented a very pleasing picture. Pro- 
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fessor John L. Weber, who filled the chair of English at 
Durham during most of the first year, succeeding Pro- 
fessor Armstrong, pronounced the Inn “A poem in itself.” 
Besides a dining-hall and chapel on the first floor, where 
morning prayers were held and Sunday preaching services 
for the first half-year, there were several guest chambers, 
where friends and patrons of the College could be accom- 
modated. Probably half the student body and most of 
the unmarried members of the faculty resided in the Inn, 
on the second and third floors. It was, as intended, the 
favorite center of social life of the college community. 

In spite of several criticisms the College Inn embod- 
ied an essentially sound idea in the dormitory life of a 
student community. It was criticized partly because it 
was difficult to heat by the system adopted, of super-heated 
air. The registers admitted the heated air at the top of 
the room and the ventilators were at the bottom near the 
floor. Students constantly complained that they could not 
keep themselves comfortable, especially in the remoter 
wing-rooms. They said they wanted a kind of heating 
against which they would put their feet. Complaints were 
numerous, especially during the first year. One student 
kept a record of temperatures and afterwards sent it back 
some months after he had been out of college to impress 
upon me the measure of discomfort under which he had 
labored. 

The Main Building, known later as the Washington 
Duke Building, was a three-story brick structure, designed 
by a Philadelphia architect recently settled in North Car- 
olina. The two upper stories were made into dormitories, 
in each room of which the bedroom space was separated 
by a natural pine partition seven-feet high. This idea of 
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shutting off the sleeping facilities from the study por- 
tion of the room had its advantages and disadvantages. 
Such partitions were not designed to stand much “rough- 
housing”; in due time they gave way, and were never 
replaced. The first floor of the Main Building was used 
for recitation rooms, administrative offices, and literary 
society rooms, as well as for the library. The two literary 
societies bought attractive furnishings for their rooms, in- 
cluding portraits of distinguished members. 

How should all these dormitories be furnished? At 
least the essential pieces of furniture it was decided 
should be provided by the College authorities, leaving the 
bed linen and other personal requirements to be supplied 
by the students. Thus were beds, mattresses, chairs, desks, 
and the like, including bureaus, installed. The purchase 
of these was accomplished by a plan for whose execution, 
if not its origin, credit was due largely to Reverend Dr. 
Frank L. Reed, then editor of the Raleigh Christian 
Advocate and later President of Greensboro College for 
Women. He, in company with myself in many cases, 
attended the quarterly district conferences and other 
church gatherings, laying before those bodies the plan by 
which any congregation, individual, or family could sup- 
ply the funds for furnishing one or more rooms. This 
contribution was recognized by a printed card covered by 
a glass and fastened in a small frame on the inside of each 
room designating the donor. Practically all of the rooms 
for students were furnished on this plan. The generosity 
of the North Carolina people not only aided the College 
in overcoming one of its difficult tasks but also gave ex- 
pression to a more extended interest in the work of Trinity 
at its new home. 
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The experience in financing the building projects at 
Durham soon disclosed the fact that the plans, after their 
execution had been well under way, were quite too large 
for the sums of money available. This was not always 
the fault of the executive committee or of other college 
authorities. Calculations of costs are usually underesti- 
mates, and such was the case here. More funds were used 
up in erecting the College Inn than was originally in- 
tended; our generous friends at Durham, the Dukes espe- 
cially, however, supplemented their original offering to 
effect its completion. When it came to the Main Building, 
there was the added expense resulting from the rebuilding 
of the tower and adjacent portions of that structure de- 
stroyed by the tower’s collapse. Through the generous 
interest of a state representative of the Travellers Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, that company 
was led to advance a loan of sixty thousand dollars on the 
Washington Duke Building. The sympathetic services 
of Mr. Rodney Dennis, Vice-President of that company, 
are gratefully remembered. He expressed his confidence 
in the future of the College as a Southern institution. He 
visited Durham and returned to his headquarters enthu- 
siastically to recommend that the loan of this amount 
be made available. It gave a much needed impetus to 
the work of putting the College in condition for the ses- 
sion of 1892-1893; it also paid many pressing debts. This 
building was of course kept amply insured. When it 
burned a few years after my administration ended at 
Trinity, the bond was amply covered, with a substantial 
margin remaining. Although the style of architecture 
therein embodied has disappeared from more recent types 
of college buildings, it stood as an impressive monument 
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to the work of those who had the burden of settling the 
College in its new and permanent home. 

For the feeding of the student body and some mem- 
bers of the faculty without homes boarding facilities were 
equipped in the dining-room and kitchen of the College 
Inn. The cooking arrangement in the basement proved 
to be far larger than necessary in capacity. The dining- 
hall, well lighted and supplied with moderate-sized tables, 
afforded opportunity for congenial groupings of its patrons. 
The board was at first for a period of several months pro- 
vided entirely by the college authorities; it was found 
difficult, however, to obtain such management as could 
properly handle the situation: everything was new, tastes 
were varied, manners and methods of service difficult to 
establish, and the menu not always agreeable or beyond 
criticism. Under the circumstances a student organization 
with faculty representation was effected to take over, on its 
own account, the boarding facilities of the Inn without 
charge for rentals, the new management accepting the 
supplies at inventoried rate. Thus were the college author- 
ities relieved, after an unprofitable experiment, of the bur- 
den of catering to the gastronomical complex of the college 
community. 
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CHARTER REVISION AND FUTURE 
EXPANSION 


O FAR as I am aware, the college charter of 1858 

was in force materially unamended in 1887; this doc- 
ument had, therefore, served as a working instrument for 
thirty years. As soon as removal was decided upon, new 
questions rose whose solution called for legislative amend- 
ment of the charter. The Board of Trustees utilized the 
services of some of its best known members, especially 
Judge Walter Clark and Robert T. Gray, Esq., of Ral- 
eigh, in effecting this set of changes. The President of 
the College worked with them in the preparation of drafts 
which, after approval by the Board, were submitted to the 
State Legislature. 


The old charter contained all the essentials for the 
operation of a non-lucrative association under state laws, 
and its provisions were substantially undisturbed in the 
new charter; in fact, the old was incorporated and the 
amendments utilized to adapt the College to its new con- 
ditions. There were three features worthy of special 
mention: 


1. The recognition of removal of the seat of operations to 
its new habitat at Durham. 

2. A very considerable extension of the educational functions 
of the College by clauses, giving permissive authorization for con- 
ducting professional schools, technical schools, the publishing of 
activities incident to college work, and other features such as 
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might prove desirable as the College grew in the scope and variety 
of its instruction, its research activities, and its co-operation with 
other intitutions of an educational character. 

3. A specific provision giving legislative recognition to the 
college population, including faculty and students resident on the 
campus, to organize and function as a distinct municipal unit. 
This was inserted to overcome the disability of students in the 
college community in exercising their electoral rights as citizens 
while in residence. It was a novel feature, and had good grounds 
for being incorporated. The College at Durham lay beyond the 
municipal limits. There was no police control over that area 
except county and township jurisdiction. Students could be sum- 
moned to work on the highways and penalized for failure to 
respond. Under this provision, a mayor and other municipal 
officers could be provided legally, and, a few years after I left 
the College, this amendment to the charter, I understand, was 
put into effect, President John C. Kilgo, my successor, being the 
first to hold the office of mayor by the election of faculty and 
students; furthermore, as is evident, this amendment had a def- 
inite value as a school on a miniature scale of practical politics. 


My idea in promoting these amendments was first of 
all to cut the cloth for the growing youth. I foresaw that 
as courses multiplied, departments expanded, and new 
schools were added of both undergraduate and graduate 
character, the College would almost unconsciously partake 
of the nature of a university; I was, however, wholly 
adverse as yet to the use of the name “university.” It 
seemed to me that the word “college” had a magic about 
it, a traditional charm, a bond of unity and continuity, 
which might be sacrificed by a change of name at this time 
especially. One of the professors-elect before assuming 
his duties had the assurance to have letterheads printed 
on his own account bearing the name “Trinity Univer- 
sity.” When his attention was called to this assumption, 
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he excused himself by saying that he took it for granted 
that the College would soon be a university even though 
it had not as yet been officially so known. There was no 
ground for such anticipation except his own conceit. 
Nevertheless, we were building and working with the 
future in view. We had a right to believe that depart- 
mental enlargements were imminent. From various quar- 
ters sanitary engineers and the medical profession through 
individual representatives made repeated suggestions of 
the great need and fine field for a professional depart- 
ment looking to the health and welfare of the population. 
Elsewhere in this narrative some account is given of a 
meeting with leading physicians, initiated by me, which 
resulted in a conflict with the president of the State Med- 
ical Society, whose prior interest had not been consulted. 
North Carolina had climatic conditions and professional 
talent which made a wonderful opportunity for just such 
pioneering in higher education in the popular interest. 
The Law School, with Judge A. C. Avery as dean and 
chief instructor, was a still earlier step in departmental 
expansion under the new charter. This work was carried 
on at the cost of the School itself, the College putting its 
facilities for residence and recitation rooms at the services 
of the Law School. It provided also without cost to the 
Dean of the School an apartment of suitable living rooms 
for himself and family in the tower section of the Col- 
lege Inn. Tuition charges were mutually satisfactory, and 
were collected by the Head of the School. The courses 
led to state bar examinations. The late B. B. Nicholson 
was Judge Avery’s assistant in the law courses. This 
affable and gracious character later engaged in the practice 
of law in his home town of Washington, D. C., where he 
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succumbed prematurely to an illness at the threshold of a 
promising career. 

Not until years later did the value of these amendments 
to the charter demonstrate their importance. This was 
brought out by the proposal of Mr. James B. Duke to 
endow the College on a munificent scale on conditions 
providing among other things that the Institution assume 
a university title bearing the family name. At once the 
legal aids were set to work to see what modifications of 
charter might be necessary for the reception of so large a 
gift. According to Mr. Benjamin N. Duke, with whom 
I had extensive conversations just prior to the conveying 
of this gift by his brother, it was surprising to find to what 
extent the charter amended at the time of removal to Dur- 
ham was prepared to meet the conditions of the new gift. 
“Tt is a great compliment to your foresight,” he said, 
addressing me personally, “to know that in almost every 
essential respect the modifications of the charter which you 
sponsored met the requirements of my brother’s offering 
to the College. We have gone over it item by item and 
we were gratified to see this new evidence of how you had 
planned and projected far into the future provisions which 
were now being utilized for the reception of this ben- 
efaction.” And then he continued to inform me of the 
wide national reputation which the revised charter to 
Trinity College had obtained as indicated by requests from 
college authorities from various parts of the country for a 
copy of the document. 

When this charter came before the North Carolina 
legislature, a member from Wilmington objected to the 
student-voting provision on the ground that it would 
authorize persons who had not reached the voting age of 
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twenty-one to participate in elections. The obvious answer 
to this was of course a proviso that nothing in this amend- 
ment should contravene the constitutional age limit gov- 
erning the franchise of citizenship. 

No article of faith in my creed of college work was 
more enduring than this, that if this institution did its 
work with fidelity to standards of sound scholarship, with 
loyalty to the public interests, and with clearness of spir- 
itual vision, in due time it would inevitably attract ad- 
equate material resources for the performance of its ever 
enlarging duties. I foresaw clearly that the wealth of the 
State was rapidly increasing. Its resources, which no one 
had yet fully surveyed, were barely scratched. Its young 
talent, trained with scientific foresight, would ultimately 
lay hold of these untouched powers of wealth and welfare 
and bring the Old North State to the very front rank 
among our forty-eight industrial and agricultural common- 
wealths. This was not a mere dreamer’s dream. I had 
seen the spell of such leadership and such diffusion of 
intelligence transform communities and even countries at 
home and abroad from economic wreckage into unbeliev- 
able prosperity; I knew, therefore, from the knowledge 
and training which I brought to my task the road along 
which I was going. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


NEW CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS AT 
DURHAM 


OW DOES a collegiate institution with half a cen- 

tury of history and traditions in its organic makeup 
behave internally and externally when it is transplanted 
from a rural village into the midst of a thriving, throb- 
bing, energetic municipality known for its aggressiveness 
in industrial and commercial life? 

In one sense an old institution was let down into a new 
municipal community. But in another sense both town 
and college were new to a rapidly progressing world in 
which they now joined hands as working factors. That I 
think was the spirit in which Durham generally speaking 
welcomed Trinity College as a new unit in its present and 
future. 

The general burden of the College was to make good 
in the estimate of the community. Its faculty and stu- 
dents began at once to participate in the social life of the 
place, to share in the religious activities of the churches, 
and to afford popular interest through athletic activities, 
oratorical contests, and commencement occasions. Lec- 
tures and public addresses to which the College and the 
public generally subscribed secured a participation indi- 
cating that the College and the community were grad- 
ually growing together. In many other ways leading 
business men came to the assistance of the College as its 
work increased in scope and volume. The larger building 
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operations were conducted by a local committee or under 
the direction of men of practical experience acting with 
or for the donors of the funds contributed by Washington 
Duke and other members of the family. 

To relieve the President of much of the finances, the 
executive committee (1893) was charged with an assistant 
treasurer at the College to act for the Trustees. This 
committee included such members of the Board as Ben- 
jamin N. Duke, Virginius Ballard, William H. Branson, 
Captain E. J. Parrish, and the President of the College. 
No body of men ever served more faithfully. Regular 
meetings were held weekly, specials called frequently, 
and attendance was regular, certain, and unstinted. Vir- 
ginius Ballard acted as Treasurer, and he was allowed a 
nominal compensation of three hundred dollars a year for 
clerical hire. Captain E. J. Parrish served as chairman, 
and I well recall a maxim of his about being on time on 
one occasion when I happened to be a few minutes late: 
“The way to be on time,” he responded to my apology, 
“Ss to start on time.” 

These meetings covered almost all current questions 
of the College pertaining to its progress and good stand- 
ing in the community, especially to its finances. Person- 
ally, I wish here to bear testimony to the incalculable 
relief which association with men of such calibre afforded 
me officially. Their advice was of superior order, and 
the establishment of the College at Durham owes much 
to them in more ways than can here be mentioned. 

Of the two years of my connection at Durham the first 
was beset with many difficulties. The general conditions 
about the premises gave the impression of incomplete 
preparation. The grounds were not in order and lacked 
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enclosures of any ornamental character as well as attractive 
entrance structures such as came later. The old barn-like 
grandstand, however useful, was not ornamental as an off- 
set to the Washington Duke Building and the College 
Inn. The buildings, especially the last two, where most 
of the instruction was given and in which students resided 
were in winter not satisfactorily heated. Although most 
pupils were patient generally, this was one source of dis- 
content. But far more serious were the financial difh- 
culties. The College had as yet only a small endowment, 
if any at all, in the strict investment sense. Its income 
from student rentals, tuition fees, and special contributions 
of the conferences and individuals was quite inadequate 
for the size of the faculty, the expenses of operation in- 
cluding heat and light as well as janitorial services and 
general outlays for upkeep. There was no margin for 
improvements, equipment, and supplemental costs. 

This condition was not altogether unusual in college 
and university financing. Practically all such higher in- 
stitutions are familiar with annual deficits in their budgets. 
In fact, it had then as since been the rule to provide for 
such deficits by private subscription underwritten by a 
small group of patrons and friends. Trinity unfortunately 
had not organized this source of resources, and the finan- 
cial depression which set in with 1891 and reached its 
climax within the next three years in the most drastic fall 
of commodity prices the country has ever known caught 
the College with an overloaded faculty and an operating 
burden beyond its capacity to carry. 

This situation had a depressing effect upon the College 
itself within and without and it created a measure of crit- 
icism throughout the community and the State. A wag 
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expressed possibly an undercurrent of feeling in an in- 
scription in black letters on the great cornerstone at the 
entrance to the main building. On the face of this stone 
was chiseled the following legend: 

TRINITY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1858 
REMOVED TO DURHAM, 1891 


Underneath this someone wrote, “Busted, 1892.” 
This amendment remained there undisturbed for some 
time. I never passed without seeing it; it is still an in- 
effaceable image on the tablet of my mind. Financially 
it was true that we were behind in our finances, and nobody 
knew it so well as our creditors, but they were not the 
main source of discontent. In due time their claims were 
met, as many another college has had to meet its obliga- 
tions by taking time to rally and recuperate its resources. 
Only one person ever put his claims in the hands of an 
attorney, a member of the faculty who left at the end of 
the last year at Randolph with an unpaid salary balance 
due. A friendly firm of lawyers in Raleigh, one of whose 
members afterwards became head of the law school at 
Trinity, handled the matter in the kindliest manner. The 
professor who sued was not an all-round American, having 
been born in Canada and not wholly to the manner born. 
No American-born professor, in spite of delay in payment 
of salaries, ever invoked the law against the College. 

In the midst of our difficulties during the first two 
years at Durham there was a lack of appreciation of our 
problem in the local community. Different individuals 
expressed themselves sympathetically and could be con- 
ferred with at will for advice or information. The local 
press was staunch in its support as proved by its editors, 
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who turned down more than one effort at public criticism of 
the College. One of its professors, who left in the spring 
of 1892 for a more lucrative chair elsewhere, for instance, 
prepared a personal statement for publication in a Durham 
daily. The editor called me into his office, stated that he 
had such a statement, giving its general import and re- 
quested my side of the story. After I had made my state- 
ment, he said, “I thought that was the case, and I did not 
want to have my paper made the cat’s-paw in behalf of 
someone who was leaving the College in a disgruntled 
mood.” ‘The complaint was never published. This same 
person seemed to be loyal to the Institution up to the time 
of his departure, which helped to relieve the College in 
more ways than one. 

No account of removal from Randolph would be com- 
plete without mention of the unfortunate incident of the 
collapse of the central tower of the Main Building at Dur- 
ham, afterward known as the Washington Duke Building. 
This structure was three-story brick with its main entrance 
through the tower archway. The tower collapsed because 
the sides of this archway were not sufficiently buttressed in 
the design of the structure to resist the thrust of the super- 
imposed tower. As a result, early one Sunday about 
2 A.M. in August the practically completed tower slumped 
into a heap of ruins, dragging down with it a third of the 
front slate roof and the central part of the front of the 
structure. The plan of the College was to open its next 
session less than a month later in this very structure. The 
result was that we remained in Randolph a year longer 
than was otherwise intended. 

The blame for this blunder was not easily located. 
Personally, I felt that it was an architectural mistake in 
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design; nevertheless, it was a defect which a practical 
builder such as we had should have himself foreseen. 
Technically speaking, the tower stood too far out from the 
side walls of the building to take the lateral thrust of the 
heavy superstructure. An eminent architect from Rich- 
mond, thanks to the generosity of Mr. B. N. Duke, was 
called in to inspect the ruins and to assist in locating the 
blame for the information of the Building Committee. He 
pointed out serious defects in the masonry, showing where 
large gaps had not been filled in, thus weakening the 
structure asa whole. All of this was simply post-mortem. 
Of more immediate importance was the organizing of the 
effort to clear away the ruins and on safer foundations to 
rebuild. Here the tact of Captain E. J. Parrish, our 
chairman, again showed itself. I recall his conference 
in my presence with the contracting builder, C. H. Norton, 
in which he said: “This is a bad situation, and we all want 
to get away from it as quickly as possible. If you will go 
ahead and put the tower back on wider bases, we as an 
executive committee will bear the costs, but let us not 
lose any time.” 

No attempt was made legally or otherwise to locate 
responsibility just then. But the architect was dismissed, 
while the builder was retained. It is quite possible that 
the Building Committee itself had some responsibility in 
the matter. At any rate, it was deemed wise to say little 
and to put back the structure in its original form without 
delay. 

After all was said and done, however, there was no 
doubt a disposition to lay the blame for this misfortune 
upon the President of the College. The architect was 
admittedly of his selection although in accepting the plan 
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he was but one of a committee composed mainly of ex- 
perienced business men. Before the tower fell, there was 
a curious rumor afloat about Durham that it had become 
unsafe. The contracting builder came to me and said that 
this was false, was damaging his reputation, and asked 
me whether I would not make a public statement in the 
press denying the truth of this rumor. I did so in one of 
the Durham dailies; within a few days afterward while 
I was a guest at the Carolina Hotel, I had just arisen 
from sleep and happened to hear a milkman outside in the 
street call to someone, “The Trinity College tower fell 
last night.” Imagine the shock when I recalled that only 
seven hours prior to the collapse of the tower the architect 
and I had climbed to the top of it through an improvised 
stairway as the masons were smoothing out the base on 
top for the clock tower. We congratulated ourselves at 
the achievement thus far. Shortlived indeed is human 
pride. 

Another effect of this collapse was the vindicative re- 
joicing which it gave some people at Trinity in Randolph. 
One of the leading merchants upon receipt of the news 
threw up his hat in public and shouted, “It serves him 
right.” Others were not slow in expressing their sym- 
pathy. But, taken all in all, this event did much to break 
the prestige of removal and shake the faith of many in the 
wisdom in the way things were being done. The holding 
of the College at Old Trinity made that:a year of dis- 
appointment and no little discontent. It added greatly 
to my own duties both at Trinity and at Durham and taxed 
my energies and resources to the utmost. But like all 
adversity, it had its compensating effects: the friends of 
removal rallied to the cause, and the next year presented 
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a much more promising outlook although beset with many 
difficulties. 

My annual report to the Conferences in the autumn of 
1892 gave many details of improvement. 

Suffice it to say here that this year was one of the most 
exacting from the administrative standpoint which Trinity 
had ever been called on to face. There were no traditions 
to go by; there was no similar experience with which to 
be guided; we were drifting as it were on an unchartered 
sea. Every internal and external relationship had been 
changed by removal. Every structural feature, every 
functional activity had to be readjusted to different re- 
quirements. Certainly never before had the presidential 
office in this institution been put to so crucial a test. Yet 
this was the very period when faculty co-operation and 
the directive assistance of the Trustees were at their min- 
imum of helpfulness. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


FACULTY DISSENSIONS AND TRUSTEE 
HEARINGS 


ISAGREEMENTS within the teaching staff in 

1892-1893 became recognized by the Trustees as a 
matter calling for some inquiry into conditions, causes, 
and remedies. It was no secret that dissensions were im- 
pairing the effectiveness of the work. The student body 
was generally neutral. In fact, I had always felt that they 
leaned rather to my own side of the questions involved 
in expressions of dissatisfaction; however that may be, 
there was a considerable group of at least half-a-dozen 
members of the faculty who had been for some time hold- 
ing meetings on the campus and discussing matters for rea- 
sons or purposes which they themselves best understood. 
Personally, I made no effort to ascertain where or when or 
why they met; but of their own accord different ones came 
quite promptly to advise me of what had been said and 
done. This situation made it timely to lay before the 
Board of Trutees the duty of satisfying themselves as to 
the responsibility for complaints which by this time had in 
one form or another come to their attention. 

They met in the winter of this year, in the Y. M.C. A. 
rooms in Durham. I was not present at these hearings, 
deeming it best to allow the fullest expression of views 
on the part of any member of the faculty without prej- 
udicing the relation of president and professor. This in- 
quiry impressed me at the time as being extensive in scope 
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and thorough enough to enable the Trustees to arrive at 
an unbiased conclusion. So far as I recall they found 
the seat of the difficulty in the lack of funds. The respon- 
sibility for adequate funds lay to no small extent with the 
Trustees. Hitherto their habit had been to rely on the 
President altogether too exclusively. The educational 
burden internally, coupled with its complex outside rela- 
tions and opportunities, was more than enough for the 
head of the College to assume. There were personal 
elements which entered into this complex of dissatisfaction, 
but these were in the main subordinate. No effort had 
been made to abridge freedom of teaching in the classroom 
or to restrict expressions of dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement of the College; consequently, under the circum- 
stances each individual official bore the full responsibility 
of his acts and views. The outcome of the hearings en- 
abled the Board of Trustees for the first time in the his- 
tory of to College to line up the personnel of the teaching 
staff as sources of co-operation or conflict in the manage- 
ment of the College. 

Let us first recall some of the causes of discontent 
under the greatly changed conditions in our new home. 
They may be thus summarized: 

1. That the President attempts to run the College too much 
after the order of a factory; 

2. That the living arrangements including heating of rooms 
and the provisioning of the student body in the dining-hall had 
given rise to much unfavorable criticism of the management; 

3. That the President had promulgated orders affecting 
members of the faculty without consulting them in advance, as in 
official Bulletin No. 10 and others, and had likewise announced 


plans and programs of college operations without adequate con- 
sultation permission beforehand to carry them out; 
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4. That the College was over-extended to such an extent as 
to embarrass the families of the faculty by irregularity of salary 
payments in times of financial stringency. 


Such in general was the financial situation a short time 
prior to the hearings by the Trustees on College condi- 
tions, 1892-1893. Later, it is fair to say, most of this was 
refunded. I think the funds came from the Travellers 
Insurance Company loan of sixty thousand dollars on the 
Main Building. At any rate, the Trustees knew of it and 
they knew also that I was personally bearing their own 
burdens as well as the burden of the Conferences, whose 
membership was not without its adverse critics. But crit- 
icism is infinitely cheaper than cash. 

Unfortunately, not a few of the relationships between 
president and professors were never restored to a friendly 
basis. The sequel will appear in a subsequent chapter, 
in which the era of discontent comes to a climax. 

This inquiry apparently centered about the relations 
of the President and the faculty. The Board reported its 
conclusions in the following terms: 


I. RELATION OF PRESIDENT AND FACULTY 

Resolutions Passed by the Board of Trustees, June 8, 1893: 

WuHeErEAs: The Board of Trustees of Trinity College, being 
impressed with the necessity for harmony and co-operation be- 
tween the President and the Faculty of the institution and having 
learned by experience that a head invested with full authority is 
imperatively necessary to the success of the College, therefore 

Resolved 1. That the Faculty in its official relations to the 
College is expected to be under the control and guidance of the 
President and that he be governed by their advice only so far as 
his good judgment may determine. 

Resolved 2. That this Board pledges itself to renewed zeal 
in support of the President and the Institution. 
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In a general way three definite results ensued from 
these hearings on internal conditions: they relieved the 
strain of what might be called collective irritation and 
nervousness, such as is apt to accumulate in the feelings 
of a college community until some vent for expression of 
dissatisfaction is afforded. The overcharged soul of the 
College was thus relieved temporarily at least. 

The Trustees became acquainted at first hand with the 
personnel of the College individually and collectively so 
that for the first time also in this respect they learned the 
types of character and qualities of men with which the 
management had to deal in carrying on the work of the 
Institution. 

Without formulating any more definite conclusions 
than those elsewhere mentioned, namely, reaffirming pres- 
idential responsibility and faculty co-operation, the Trus- 
tees satisfied themselves that mistakes had been made but 
that objectionable conditions disclosed were fundamentally 
not of an unsound character. They forebore, therefore, to 
place blame upon any individual or group. Their attitude 
was rather that of an appeal to all concerned to minimize 
the past and unite in greater accord to overcome the hin- 
drances to effective college unity and prosperity. Person- 
ally I recall the parting statement of the Reverend Jesse 
Cunningham, one of the attending Trustees, upon leaving 
these hearings for his home. He spoke in his character- 
istic vein, using deliberate and well-chosen words: “The 
more I hear of this thing and the more I see your be- 
havior under the severest fire without uttering a word and 
maintaining your calm clear demeanor, the more I am 
convinced that you are the last man in the whole College 
personnel that we can afford to let go. We need you 
more than ever and we are going to stand by you.” This 
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in substance coming from such a source to which another 
Trustee standing by, namely, the fatherly and kindly 
Reverend V. A. Sharpe, heartily assented, came like a 
benediction at the close of one of the severest tests in my 
official career. 

If there is one precept in the code of presidential 
duties of a college head, it is that of standing by the mem- 
bers of the faculty individually and collectively in their 
efforts to do their work in the best practical manner. 
First under this obligation is that of prompt payment of 
salaries. This task occupied no little of my time and 
effort. I denied myself salary for months from the very 
start in Randolph in order that the professors might get 
their full compensation without delay. During the first 
year at Old Trinity I maintained a family of five mem- 
bers without drawing anything like my quota of payment 
as president well into the winter. Both household and 
traveling expenses in much of this period came from my 
wife’s inherited estate; I soon realized, however, the unfair- 
ness of this procedure and appealed to President Alspaugh, 
of Winston-Salem, where Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, through its Board of Trustees had pledged 
fifteen hundred dollars a year for the support of the Col- 
lege. Their relief was prompt and enabled me for the 
first time to enjoy the benefits of the college income. 
When told of this, the President of the Board of Trustees 
expressed surprise that I had not availed myself of my 
proportion of the tuition fees paid in. But these came in 
slowly, and many excused themselves from early pay- 
ments on the ground that “father had not yet sold his 
cotton or his tobacco.” Agricultural conditions generally 
governed the flow of payments, and some of us had to 
wait. 
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A year or two later after the faculty had been increased 
somewhat and business conditions had grown worse, the 
College began again to run behind in the payment of sal- 
aries. It seemed impossible to improvise new sources of 
income by securing individual pledges of contributions to 
cover deficits as other colleges had done. The church col- 
lection from the conferences came in at the end of the year 
generally, and money was hard to get anywhere except 
on collateral loans at banks. To some extent this was 
done, the President himself furnishing the collateral. 
Such relief was only temporary. Finally, when the strain 
became greatest, I sold a considerable block of stock in a 
national bank of which I was then a director in order to 
pay the salaries of the professors. These very funds were 
not however accumulations from my own college income, 
the bank stock having been bought with funds derived 
from my deceased wife’s estate. Thus was the family 
patrimony thrown into the breach to keep things going 
by tiding over a crisis. It was the old story of North 
Carolina’s throwing on individuals who believed in ed- 
ucating its people the burden of footing the bills to the 
extent of their own faith in the work they were doing for 
their fellow-men: thousands of educators in the State had 
been doing this in private schools for many years before 
its legislature awoke to the iniquity of the situation and 
levied taxes to overcome its heavy handicap of illiteracy. 

Nor was this the only opportunity the President had 
for relieving the situation financially: once at Durham after 
vain efforts had been made to get men of wealth to save 
the College from further cutting down of its teaching staff 
by sheer financial stringency, it was my own privilege to 
make further sacrifice of inherited resources. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


PLAYING WITH MORAL DYNAMITE 


N THE atmosphere of a college community such as 

this the currents of co-operation and conflict are not 
so easily changed; they have a dynamic quality latent for 
the time but likely to break out at any moment. 

To the half-dozen or more members of the faculty 
who bore the burden of complaint and criticism against 
my administration a conclusion such as this seemed to fall 
short of their expectations. To them the Trustees ap- 
peared to be unwilling to sacrifice me personally and 
therefore in apparent effect at least arrived at what would 
ordinarily seem a justification of my course. This atti- 
tude involved certain hazards. In substance, it said, 
“We find no just reason for making changes in president 
or faculty and would advise all to go back and co-operate.” 
That conclusion did not satisfy everybody; it gave 
the complaining element excuse for maintaining their 
opposition. 

This condition of smouldering discontent lay more or 
less in reserve for the time being only. The sequel will 
presently appear in another guise. 

Thus had the Trustees apparently in loyal fashion 
sent me back to the task with supporting assurance. But 
they had not changed one whit the internal condition of 
the College, where at least half of the faculty was as hos- 
tile as it dared to be to the President. Let us assume 
that this hostility was official rather than personal, which 
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it was not. Even on that basis no man could bear re- 
sponsibly with the situation in which his hands were tied. 
To keep on for the rest of the year, endeavoring to bring 
order and harmony out of such antagonisms was a heavy 
handicap. Very few of the faculty resigned at the May 
meeting, 1892-1893; these conditions, however, came to 
a head and were met in a fashion in a comparatively short 
lapse of time. Time it was hoped and better financial 
conditions would do much to remove the bitterness in the 
college atmosphere, but this sentiment seemed to be too 
deep-seated. Although frank conversations looking to 
more charitable regard for one another occurred from 
time to time, the first year (1892-1893) drew toward a 
close with the feeling that a new beginning was being 
made and that an era of better harmony might ensue. 
After a few of the dissatisfied members of the faculty had 
withdrawn, assurances were given me that satisfactory 
progress in knitting together the forces for unity was 
being made within and lost ground being recovered in 
other quarters. The College apparently was again begin- 
ning to fortify and build up its internal morale. Its stu- 
dents were enthusiastic in their athletic and other activ- 
ities, and the public interest seemed to feel that better 
times were ahead for Trinity. 

Just then opposition raised its head from another and 
to me an entirely unexpected quarter. This came to light 
with the May meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

A single incident at the May meeting of the Board 
(1893) to transact business in advance of commencement 
disclosed the source of opposition within the Board to be 
in the Western North Carolina Conference. When the 
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_ Board had reached the item of the presidency for the en- 
suing year, I of course retired from its procedure. In due 
time I was notified to return and then advised that there 
were two names before the Board for the presidency, my 
own and that of the Reverend Dr. James Atkins, of Ashe- 
ville, of the Western North Carolina Conference. At that 
I arose and said: “Brethren, it is not for me to say what 
you shall do or not do or to lay down rules for your 
guidance. But I must make it clear that I cannot under 
any conditions allow my name to stand before you in any 
competitive capacity for this office. I am still its pres- 
ident; and you are free either to continue me in office or 
refuse to re-elect me. If you take the first course, there 
will be no need of considering another name; if the 
latter, my name will be eliminated for good. But I will 
neither consent to compete for a position I hold nor accept 
an election in which there is a rival candidate. If I have 
made my position sufficiently clear, I shall again leave you 
to your free deliberations.” 

They were not long in announcing to me that I had 
been unanimously re-elected for the year 1893-1894. 

In spite of these hearings during the next few weeks 
this discontent found expression in a letter from a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Dr. John R. 
Brooks, to me as president. In it at great length and with 
much astute reasoning he disclosed a viewpoint which was 
more or less compromising to my own position as head of 
the College. It indicated that, inasmuch as the Board of 
Trustees had vindicated me officially in the midwinter 
hearing and unanimously re-elected me in May, the op- 
portunity was now open for me to resign and permit the 
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Trustees to solve the problems of the College on a dif- 
ferent basis. This suggestion was supported by several 
arguments and allegations, the soundness or unsoundness 
of which I could not fully test. But the fact that they 
were used had a very strong bearing on my course of 
action. It caused me to arrive at the conclusion that in 
the judgment of some of the members of the Board for 
whom the Reverend Dr. Brooks assumed to speak my 
official vindication was one of form rather than of sub- 
stantial accord and conviction on the part of the Trustees. 

At such an imputation as this, I could not help but 
recoil with something less than fury. Could it be possible 
that, after all that I had done to make a college worthy 
of the name and auspices of a great church and state, I 
was to be played with as a tool? If good faith on the 
part of the Trustees had fallen to such a level as this 
would imply, I wanted to know it, and the quicker the 
better. My reply to Dr. Brooks’s letter stated as much 
at least and somewhat more on the ethical aspects of these 
official imputations. I instantly demanded a meeting of 
the Board and submitted my resignation with the two let- 
ters. This obliged the Trustees to disclose any duplicity 
involved in a position in which they seemed to have been 
placed. 

In June, 1893, the Board convened at Durham with 
full attendance. It was remarkable for the measure of 
plain speech and demands for evidence in support of state- 
ments especially those contained in Dr. Brooks’s letter. 
The members of the Board not only insisted on his show- 
ing what ground he had for casting doubt on the good 
faith of the Board in supporting my administration but 
they also questioned him on several other matters. 
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One of the pivotal allegations in the Brooks letter was 
the claim that the Dukes themselves had let it be known 
that they would advance no more funds so long as I was 
president of Trinity; another was that still another of the 
most generous patrons of the College, a prominent res- 
ident of Durham, had written a letter alleging general 
loss of personal prestige on my part in the community. 
This was after such experiences had been passed through 
as the fall of the tower and the financial difficulties of the 
College and other matters for which I was criticized. As 
to the withdrawal of the support of the Duke family Mr. 
B. N. Duke at this meeting, then a member of the Board, 
personally assured the Board as I understand that there 
was no warrant for such a statement as far as he was con- 
cerned. I was not present at this meeting except as the 
answering of questions and the submission of papers made 
it necessary. My information was that the issue was 
threshed out thoroughly and the Brooks suggestion com- 
pletely discredited. That of course for the present put a 
quietus on any tendency to doubt the good faith of the 
Trustees in retaining my services as president of the Col- 
lege; it did not, however, go to the root of the matter. 
There was more, rather than less, ill feeling in the 
situation. 

Along with the correspondence between the Reverend 
Dr. Brooks and myself I had submitted my resignation 
so that the Board, if it preferred, might have a free hand 
in composing the difficulties in their own way. I was com- 
pletely willing and ready to sacrifice myself for the good 
of the College if need be; therefore, the following letter 
of resignation, a document which has never before been 
published, was submitted: 
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Trinity CoLLecE, Durnam, N. C. 
June 7, 1893. 


To Colonel J. W. Alspaugh, Pres., and other members of the 
Board of Trustees of Trinity College: 


Sirs: I herewith present to you my resignation as President 
of Trinity College to take effect at a time to be mutually agreed 
upon but not later than August 1, 1893. 


My main reason for taking this step is the settled conviction 
to which I have gradually come after careful deliberation that for 
the past year or less you have as a body with noteworthy indi- 
vidual exceptions ceased to accord to my administration either the 
just consideration or the moral support necessary to effect the pur- 
poses for which you called me to this office. Under such circum- 
stances, in spite of my very recent re-election at your hands, I 
cannot afford on any terms to continue to be responsible to you 
any longer than is reasonably needed to turn over the business 
of the Institution to such hands as you may see fit to designate. 


Such transfer shall sever our official relations. I could not 
easily consent to break so completely with the Institution which I 
love far better than my own soul were it not that I bear within 
me the impregnable sense of having stood through greatest trial 
at my post of duty from the day in which you put the standard 
of the College in my keeping. The past six years of life I have 
buried in the Institution that it might be lifted to a greater and 
more glorious life. “To you it may seem that such service has 
been only another fool’s errand; but so far as I have been aware 
of it, I have been a fool only for Christ’s sake in behalf of your 
people and kindred. Apology of any kind is the resort of men 
who do not know themselves and cannot help but misjudge the 
controlling purpose that dominates the lives of others who must 
often live in advance of their day; I shall, therefore, make no 
apology for my stewardship here and now because it would be 
sacrilege to conscience to apologize for obedience to it, and again 
I do not wish to tax any of your souls now with the burden of a 
more righteous review of our relations. It is enough to assure you 
that, while I am without malice toward anyone and am utterly 
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without fear of squarely facing any judgment that any man or 
set of men may pronounce upon these years of exhaustive devotion 
which I have given you, I regret that I am still forced to confess 
that my experience, arising out of my relation with you, has deeply 
shattered my confidence in the possibilities of the usefulness of the 
Christian Church and her institutions to human society so long as 
they are sacrificed to the perfidy of trust involved in the ease and 
indifference with which personal selfishness is allowed studiously, 
openly, and successfully to strangle the most faithful of men and 
stifle the purest of motives in those at work in these institutions. 


To those among you who have never forsaken me with their 
counsels or denied me the patient consideration that the interests 
of the Institution merited I have the feelings of a fellow-worker 
whose heart is warmed by their having served in a common cause 
with God. 

(Signed) Joun F. Crowe tt, President. 


To all of you, J summon my trust as one who in his imperfect 
way has trod the winepress alone already too long. 


The foregoing document is self-explanatory. One 
need not be an expert on internal evidence to see that it 
is surcharged with suppressed feelings that might just as 
well not now be unleashed. The Trustees must have 
recognized this quality when they returned it to me with 
a unanimous request to withdraw my resignation. Outside 
of their council chamber where they had apparently 
threshed out their own differences, their attitude seemed 
to be to smooth everything over and get away from this 
untoward Brooks incident. The College they represented 
to me could not do without me—I was needed more than 
ever. They would meet any conditions within reason to 
have me withdraw my resignation. I gave them my 
answer on the evening of Commencement Day: I would 
remain if given a free hand in intercollegiate athletics 
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and a few other minor matters. I made it easy for them, 
but, as the sequel revealed, hard for myself. It obliged 
me to fight the conferences alone—conferences that would 
not fight in the open. And of course I lost out. 

With much reluctance, I consented to withdraw my 
resignation. Thus ended the sixth year of a service the 
like of which does not come to many men in any part of 
the educational world. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


TRUSTEES AS A COLLEGE DIRECTORATE 


HE PRESIDENT of Trinity had several major 

relations to keep in view: he was most directly re- 
lated to the faculty; next to that came his relations with 
the student body; in a more general way, his relations 
with the outside community were vital; finally, from 
the standpoint of official responsibility, the President had 
to deal most directly with the Board of Trustees. They 
are in theory the directors of the enterprise; they in turn 
act for and represent the patronizing conference or 
conferences. [hus there are five distinct groups with 
which to reckon in the management of a college of this 
character. 

In this case the responsibility for the organization, 
maintenance, custody of property, and general control of 
the educational work fell to a Board of Trustees, all of 
whose members had Methodist affiliations. The Trustees 
not only were entrusted with the care and use of the prop- 
erty but they elected the President and faculty and other 
officers. Selections in nomination for the instructing staff 
were generally made by the President usually after con- 
sultation by courtesy with other members of the faculty. 
Besides holding the property and electing officers and the 
instructing staff, the Trustees also granted degrees, in- 
cluding honorary degrees, which were conferred upon 
nomination of the President and the faculty. My rela- 
tions with the Trustees covered many other points in con- 
sultation. They met ordinarily twice a year, always once at, 
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or just before, commencement. Then the President sum- 
marized the results of the year’s work and presented pro- 
posals for the coming year. Commencement occasions were 
in themselves a busy season, being a sort of round-up 
period for the Institution in general and for the grad- 
uating class in particular. 

If one adds to all this scope of internal procedure 
and administrative detail the annual meeting with the 
Board of Trustees, he can readily realize that something 
had to be sacrificed of thoroughness in presenting and 
discussing the interests of the College with its chief gov- 
erning board at this principal occasion. Other board 
meetings were special and were difficult to bring about. 
Only something extraordinary would insure a majority 
meeting of its thirty-two members: they paid their own 
traveling expenses; they were widely scattered geograph- 
ically, and the expense was considerable. Being usually 
busy men, an executive committee gradually came to 
handle interim business subject to approval at the annual 
board meeting. This had its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. But the general result was to throw the opera- 
tion of the College, its planning and its prosecution of 
projects upon the President. As a consequence, with the 
faculty preoccupied with its teaching, the presidency as 
such became a notable example of one-man power in the 
management of institutional affairs. I once asked Vice- 
President Colonel A. B. Andrews of the Southern Rail- 
way whether some arrangement could not be made by 
which our Trustees might get reduced rates or free passes 
for attendance of meetings. He replied, “We are not 
free to do that except for ministers of the gospel traveling 
in discharge of their duties; but even then I am a strong 
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believer in one-man power, and I would rather trust you 
to conduct Trinity College wisely than I would any board 
of trustees; so you do not want to have many meetings, 
but go ahead and do the best you can without them.” 
This gratuitous but complimentary advice practically ex- 
pressed the situation in my relations with the Board of 
Trustees. I made regular practice of consulting fre- 
quently with individual members. 

Such an imposing of responsibility under settled con- 
ditions worked fairly well, but now a wider complex of 
problems arose. Removal involved among other things 
the preparation of plans including selection of architects 
and builders, the supervision of construction, and so forth. 
These and many others were added to the duties of the 
President. The task became almost superhuman. The 
Trustees of Trinity met somewhat more frequently dur- 
ing these years of transition from the old to the new local- 
ity but rather to decide questions of policies than to assist 
in practical bearing of burdens. For instance, when the 
question arose of furnishing the college dormitories for 
residence and providing living conditions and otherwise 
inaugurating the new order, the co-operation of the Trus- 
tees as a body or through their executive committee broke 
down almost entirely. Effort after effort on my part to 
secure their collective counsel and suggestions resulted in 
so slim an attendance as to be discouraging. It was not 
their unwillingness so much as their feeling that these 
things must be worked out by the President and the fac~ 
ulty as internal problems; so they probably should have 
been. But the buildings and their equipment were at 
Durham; the faculty was at Old Trinity and remained 
there until a month or so before the College opened. 
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Resources for financing our internal equipment were 
notably lacking. The Board had not provided the funds 
for equipment of dormitories, kitchens, dining-room, etc.; 
the faculty was not at hand, with an exception or two, to 
help in making advanced arrangements. Consequently, 
parts of the college outfit were over-equipped and other 
parts under-equipped. Selection of an assistant in the 
management of the boarding arrangements gave me much 
anxiety. The Board, or its executive committee, failed 
to approve or even to meet to act upon my nomination 
of an incumbent, who with his wife at an expense of one 
hundred dollars, had come a long distance to see and talk 
the situation over in advance of probable appointment. 

Through all these difficult years and months probably 
few administrative officers have borne more responsibilities 
and received less co-operation than was my lot during the 
years 1890-1891 and 1891-1892. It was not from lack 
of individual good-will on the part of the Trustees but 
rather because as a collective agency they had not learned 
to function as a co-operating directorate in support of their 
President in a time of immensely enhanced responsibility. 
The result was that unconsciously the presidency was sac- 
rificed. Its inability to meet all demands internally and 
externally as they should have been met naturally led to 
criticisms of shortcomings. These in due time helped to 
undermine the prestige and morale of the position. No 
doubt many mistakes were made and offenses given where 
no intention to neglect or discriminate was involved. But 
the lack of an available body of directors with whom coun- 
sel could be regularly held under such conditions as con- 
fronted the settlement of Durham was no doubt respon- 
sible for much that was unsatisfactory in the position of 
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the College generally. During the last year an executive 
committee of superior composition acted as a remedy in a 
large part but only after much mischief had been done by 
the lack of such a co-operative body. 

It was felt through most of these years that the mem- 
bership on the Board was rather too largely clerical, not 
sufficiently representative of prominent business men and 
quite inadequate in graduate representation. In this direc- 
tion reform was under way. Graduate membership com- 
prised easily the element most responsive in understanding 
the position of the President in his relation to students, 
to faculty, to church, and to the general public. As the 
Board came to embody more recent graduates, it voiced 
the younger attitude in contrast with the older viewpoint 
in conference representation. Both the conservative and 
the progressive elements in policy thus found normal ex- 
pression and gave a balance to the whole program of the 
College, which it had never hitherto enjoyed. These were 
some of the ideas in process of realization as I laid down 
the mantle of the presidency, in July, 1894. They came 
too late, however, to be of any substantial benefit in the 
preceding period of crisis and criticism when responsive 
co-operation might have changed the course of decision 
so far as I was personally concerned. I had to judge by 
the past rather than by the future; hence the insistence in 
my final letter of resignation that this was not the place 
for me to do my best work, for I could not count on the 
confidence and co-operation required. 

During the first few years in Randolph the presidency 
seemed to function with fair degree of satisfaction along 
rather traditional lines. But in the meantime the cur- 
riculum had been materially extended, calling for a closer 
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supervision of the whole educational process. Provision 
for its growing needs in many different directions became 
increasingly insistent year by year. Public interest and its 
external relations imposed new responsibilities which no 
one but the President could well assume. The problems 
involved in removal alone were more than one man’s job. 
But neither the conferences, which owned the College, 
nor the Trustees, who were legally charged with its direc- 
tion and administration, ever seemed for a moment to 
realize that the Institution was approaching a crisis in this 
respect. During the last one of the five years in Randolph 
(1891-1892) and the first of the two years at Durham 
(1892-1893) it had become an entirely different college 
whether the Trustees realized it or not. Certainly the 
Conferences had not as yet seen any new light. Even 
after the Board’s thorough inquiry into conditions com- 
plained of the Board continued to reaffirm the old prin- 
ciple of presidential responsibility without even a gesture 
at lightening his burdens otherwise than by urging a dis- 
affected faculty to co-operate with him. My re-election 
in May for the ensuing year (1893-1894) was taken by 
some of the Trustees as a complete vindication of my ad- 
ministration, while others saw it in a graciously provided 
screen under cover of which I might prudently withdraw 
from what some affected to regard as an untenable position. 

Upon my discovery of this line of cleavage within the 
Board itself, I promptly laid before them my resignation 
on June 7, 1893, in the form of the letter which I pre- 
sented earlier in this narrative. 


CHAPTER XXX 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS, 
ESPECIALLY FOOTBALL 


S SOON as the Trustees presumably had laid the 
ghost of dissension within, trouble began to spring 
up from another quarter: both at the Winston-Salem 
meeting of the Western North Carolina Conference and 
at the preceding Wilmington Conference in the east res- 
olutions had been adopted adverse to intercollegiate foot- 
ball. In leading Northern cities, especially in the old 
Haymarket quarter of New York City, intercollegiate 
football games between teams of the universities were 
followed by some debauchery and riotous behavior. 
Northern Methodist periodicals contained alarmist ex- 
positions, and these were reprinted in Southern Methodist 
organs. Immediately this aspect of college life at Trinity 
was condemned without further hearing. That put the 
policy of the College and the position of the Conferences 
at loggerheads. Trinity’s Trustees officially took no cog- 
nizance of these resolutions. Neither did the secretary 
nor any other official of either of these conferences attach 
enough importance to these adverse resolutions to com- 
municate a copy thereof or send notice of their purport to 
me as head of the College or to the secretary or president 
of the Board of Trustees. 
On the subject of intercollegiate athletics in general 
and of intercollegiate football in particular many college 
authorities have held diametrically opposing views. The 
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first intercollegiate football game of record in this country 
was played at New Brunswick, New Jersey, November 6, 
1869, between the teams of Rutgers and Princeton. A 
few years after that the game assumed such prominence 
at Harvard and in its relations with other colleges as to 
cause a suspension of the game on the part of the Har- 
vard authorities. The students and the friends of the 
game bowed to the powers that were, but within a few 
years resumed the play with all the zest and earnestness 
that marked the progress of this great American sport 
within educational circles. Its value in developing prow- 
ess, preventing softness of life in student communities, 
and sustaining prolonged self-sacrifice for team practice 
and team efficiency in intercollegiate contests overrode all 
considerations to the contrary. Meanwhile, there have 
been short-term suspensions of the game among colleges, 
such as that of Columbia for a few seasons, in the past 
decade, and that of Trinity College after 1894 at Dur- 
ham, where the conflict between my own view on the 
subject and that of the Conferences ultimately caused my 
separation from the College. 

College football without intercollegiate contests in 
view has never flourished in its best form in this country. 
The old-style round rubber ball (Rugby), which was still 
played at Dartmouth on the College Green every week- 
day between snowfalls as late as 1878, soon thereafter gave 
place to the oval pigskin game. With that came the inter- 
collegiate schedule of contests. Some of the smaller 
colleges as early as 1885 played from ten to fourteen 
exchange games annually. Some plays called out tens of 
thousands of patrons and supporters and soon gave rise 
to that marvelous phase of athletic exhibition grounds 
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such as are seen nowadays in the famous Yale Bowl, the 
Harvard Stadium, the Princeton Stadium, and the Duke 
University Stadium. As many as a hundred thousand 
people attend intercollegiate games of today, and fifty 
thousand is not unusual in almost any part of the country. 
That the game has come to stay appears to be certain. 

The policy at Trinity was brought with me from 
Yale, where I had participated only in class practice games. 
But I was then a recognized authority on the subject in 
the College and in the daily press of those days; for in- 
stance, at the request of the manager of the Yale Daily 
News, the late James J. Oakford, Class of 1884, I wrote 
the first editorial advocating general intercollegiate ath- 
letic contests between Yale and Harvard. As a senior at 
Yale I was the college correspondent for The New Haven 
Morning News, of which Harry Alloway was city editor. 
Under him I also reported the Harvard-Yale Boating 
Contest on the Thames at New London, known in inter- 
collegiate traditions as the “Eel-grass” Race. In this the 
coxswain, Plessner, prematurely steered the Yale boat 
across the angle in the river’s course into shallows of the 
eel-grass, through which the crew rowed between a mile 
or two under the most trying circumstances, arriving 
at the end of the four-mile race several lengths behind 
Harvard. 

I was therefore a fairly informed enthusiast on inter- 
collegiate athletics when I assumed the presidency of 
Trinity. I had seen college life at Dartmouth and Yale 
with it and without it, and my judgment was unqualifiedly 
in favor of its service in developing the virility, self- 
control, and daring courage of American youth. In my 
views every offsetting claim against it was incidental and 
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due to lack of appreciation or information or both on the 
part of those who set themselves up as competent to pass 
judgment on a thing of which they knew little or nothing. 
Pre-eminently was this true at Trinity, whose light had 
too long been hid under the bushel of rural exclusion 
from the world. The leaven of football completely broke 
away from the crust of isolation and brought the College 
out into the limelight of national athletics. 

This breaking out of the shell of provincialism awak- 
ened misgivings in certain timid minds. So enthusiastic 
and unrestrained a movement, they seemed to reason, 
must carry these boys straight to the bow-wows. They 
shook their heads and waited. It was not long before the 
Northern church papers, published under denominational 
auspices, began to complain of the behavior of students 
on the streets of New York the night after the Yale- 
Princeton games for instance. These articles were repub- 
lished in North Carolina Conference journals; from 
their tenor the educational spokesmen of the conferences 
jumped to the conclusion that intercollegiate football so 
far as Trinity was concerned must go. Had not the Wil- 
mington and Winston-Salem Annual Conferences both 
pronounced against it? Although I as President of the 
College was present during both of these sessions, I was 
never conferred with or spoken to on the question in any 
form or manner. There was no official or unofficial in- 
formation given to me of conference action intended or 
taken in either of these cases. At best, such action seemed 
to me to reflect the passing opinion of these ecclesiastical 
bodies formed from reading current adverse opinion on 
what was to them a new form of popular sport; from the 
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standpoint of educational policy, to me intercollegiate ath- 
letics served two fundamental purposes in the training of 
youth for manhood’s work: it was and has been throughout 
its history of the past sixty years the most effective bul- 
wark against the social and individual vices incident to 
collegiate student life. The surplus energy of youth, as 
Walter Camp has so clearly stated, if not given legitimate 
expression such as athletics affords, tends to find man- 
ifestation in illicit forms, such as sensual indulgence, molli- 
coddling, and gambling, to say nothing about drinking and 
carousing, which youth unoccupied with athletic activities 
is more prone to indulge in, especially during hours of 
leisure. Against all of these downward tendencies inter- 
collegiate athletics furnishes an uplift into publicity in con- 
tests where the aspiring types of manhood compete for 
mastery. 

In those days of hostile criticism the opposing author- 
ities had neither eyes nor ears to those positive contribu- 
tions to individual and social morale. Here was a new 
thing to them, and they straightway condemned it for 
North Carolina educational use because forsooth some 
Princeton and Yale students made night hideous and riot- 
ous once a year in the Haymarket region of the Red Light 
district of Little Old New York. Were there not also 
horrible abuses at home? Had not somebody smuggled a 
keg of beer into the baggage car of the homebound train 
from Lynchburg in 1893 when the foul playing of the 
Virginians so ingloriously defeated the Trinity team by a 
score of 30 to O in the only half of the game played? 
That seemed to settle the matter. Shortly after that the 
Charlotte Conference took stronger grounds than ever 
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against not only intercollegiate football but also against 
the policy of Trinity in general. The details of that 
action have been described elsewhere. 

As a matter of history, it is worth while recording the 
football results of these seven seasons. How it began one 
can hardly tell. But I recall a few conferences with stu- 
dents who apparently knew my interest in the game at 
the very opening of the first year in Randolph. I ear- 
nestly supported their proposals to form a team and to 
train for contests with other institutions. Within a few 
days a standard pigskin bounded over the sand-hill cam- 
pus beyond the little postoffice building. Every weekday 
afternoon the whole College and much of the community 
was out to see the game. It was entirely new to these 
collegians, but they got books and read rules and wrote 
letters to older colleges in the game until they knew the 
ways and tricks fairly well. Interest widened in the new 
game, and I was led to write a letter, which follows below, 
to the leading state daily of the time on the game as a 
subject of popular interest. The members of the Trinity 
team arranged for a game with the State University team 
at Raleigh in November. That resulted in a Trinity vic- 
tory of 16 to 0, much to the surprise of the University and 
its many friends throughout the State. That single game 
probably did more than anything else to send into limbo 
the age-long habit of the condescending attitude with 
which certain friends of that venerable institution were 
inclined to look upon the denominational colleges in gen- 
eral and Trinity College in particular. 

That long-talked-of victory added not only to the 
athletic reputation of Trinity throughout the State but it 
gave to the College an indefinable prestige of a general 
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but most effective kind. Nobody realized more clearly 
than University men generally that here was a college 
with a policy that had to be reckoned with. A year or 
so afterward, Professor William H. Pegram, while at- 
tending court at Oxford as a witness, overheard in the 
waiting-room of the hotel a group of University men 
speaking somewhat as follows: “I tell you boys, Dr. 
Crowell has got the University up against the wall. When 
he first came here, I recall that men said, ‘Oh, that’s only 
a flash in the pan or a new broom sweeping clean and no- 
body needs to be alarmed as yet about what this new man 
from the North is going to do.’ But it isn’t turning out 
that way: he is starting things and they are going ahead, 
and, unless the University means to be left behind in the 
race, it will have to wake up and get busy to hold its place 
in the public favor.” 

To that pronounced deliverance one of the group in a 
half-suppressed tone said to the spokesman: “You had 
better look out what you say; over there in the corner sits 
Professor Pegram, of Trinity, and he probably has heard 
every word you uttered.” 

To which the original spokesman replied more pos- 
itively than ever: “I don’t care a fig if he does. In fact, 
I hope he has heard what I said because I mean it to the 
full and we might as well speak out in this matter. What 
we need at the University is a new president, one that can 
compete with Dr. Crowell in arousing public interest and 
in uniting the friends of the University in developing its 
usefulness.” 

These were some of the results of the first six months 
of intercollegiate athletics at Trinity College in the year 
1887-1888. No one for a moment would assume that 
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the University spokesman referred to above expressed his 
sentiments because of any improvement in the College’s 
curriculum or by reason of its efforts at raising an insig- 
nificantly small endowment or even from any overflow of 
zeal on the part of the Methodist conferences in support of 
their new president. Nay, nothing other than the vigor- 
ous expression of student life in intercollegiate athletics 
had forced the hundred-year-old University to enter upon 
a new era of its enviable and honorable career. Yet this 
is the very thing, the very new educational force, that 
was immediately put under the ban by the Conferences. 

This lead in intercollegiate athletics soon carried the 
record of Trinity’s prowess beyond state limits. During 
the season its team met the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville in that state and completely defeated their antag- 
onists in the presence of a gala gathering of the F. F. V.’s. 
On the grounds between the interval of the two halves of 
this game some Virginian of prominence, addressing Pro- 
fessor J. M. Bandy, of Trinity, said: “Who are these 
youths with such athletic mastery and where did they come 
from and who taught them to play such football?” 

“They are the sons of men who fought in the charge 
of Pickett and Pettigrew at Gettysburg; of men who laid 
down their arms with Lee at Appomattox. As their fath- 
ers learned of themselves and their leaders how to fight, 
so have these young men learned of themselves and their 
leaders how to play football.” Lusty cheers followed this 
response. Certainly these men and women could not but 
feel that a new educational force had entered the South 
and that their own institutions must possess themselves of 
its service if they wished to keep pace with the times. 
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Nor were the results of this new intercollegiate leaven 
confined to adjacent states. In practically every Southern 
state the prominence of Trinity in this new sport was fol- 
lowed by the organization of football teams in colleges and 
universities. While it is true that this new movement was 
productive of a newer and healthier type of undergraduate 
morale, it did not attain these ends without some tendency 
to excesses which needed watching. There was danger of 
exaggerating the athletic over the intellectual, of substi- 
tuting a physical for a mental enthusiasm, but on the 
whole such adverse tendencies were easily controlled. 
They were insignificant as liabilities when set over against 
the one great asset of the larger, more virile, and vic- 
torious sense of young manhood as the dominant note in 
the Southern youth’s new outlook upon life. 


CHAPTER XXXxI 


CONNECTION OF THE COLLEGE WITH 
CONFERENCES 


RINITY was more or less closely connected with 

the Conferences of the church by several distinct re- 
lationships. Of these there were four, indicative of the 
bond of unity between the School and the conference 
organization: 

1. The conferences were the owners and proprietors 
of the college property for educational uses directly 
under the control of the Board of Trustees by conference 
appointment. 

2. The congregations comprising the Conferences were 
annually assessed in collections of funds for support of 
the College. In 1887 these collections amounted to over 
thirteen hundred dollars. After that date the collections 
from the Western Conference were divided with Weaver- 
ville College, the latter getting the smaller proportion. 

3. Ministers and laity alike recognized the College of 
the Church as entitled to their influence in sending stu- 
dents and promoting patronage generally. This was a 
fundamental asset in maintaining public interest, especially 
within the denomination. 

4. Candidates for the denominational ministry were 
received for preliminary education without any charge for 
instruction; the sons of ministers were also taught with- 
out charge for tuition fees. 
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Furthermore, the College thus related made its re- 
ports to the Conferences, its representatives attended dis- 
trict conferences and urged loyalty in patronage, describing 
educational facilities and claiming support. 

Much of the patronage of what was known as the 
mountain section of the State attended college either at 
one or more of the several local colleges, semi-officially 
under Methodist auspices, such as Weaverville, Hayes- 
ville, and Rutherford. There were many Emory and 
Henry College graduates and students in the western 
third of the State. This Virginia college had always 
drawn heavily on that portion of North Carolina; when, 
therefore, Trinity College was represented as owned and 
controlled and receiving the patronage of the Methodist 
Church, South, in North Carolina, it must be taken with 
these limitations. Besides this, many Methodist students 
attended the North Carolina State University and later 
upon its inauguration the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Raleigh. The fact that the sons of Methodist 
ministers were exempt from paying tuition fees at Trinity 
College encouraged this particular class of patronage; 
this was as a rule of a superior order. 

The conference control of the College was exercised 
through a mixed board of Trustees. It included in 1887 
eighteen laical Methodists of prominence representing 
both the friends and graduates of the College and four- 
teen clerical members of the Conference or Conferences. 
Graduate representation was not so fully provided for as 
later; but the feeling was extant all the while that the 
graduate body as such was not adequately enough repre- 
sented in the make-up of the Board: it was felt that the 
Conference itself did not concern itself sufficiently with 
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the problems of the College. The graduates felt that the 
clerical members’ were not particularly fitted to contribute 
wisely to the working out of many of its requirements; 
nevertheless, there was a loyalty among the ministerial 
rank of great value to the College as I found it. 

This loyalty was not entirely a disinterested one in all 
respects. Besides free tuition for ministers’ sons, there 
was a considerable rivalry for appointment to clerical posi- 
tion representing the Conference in the Board of Trustees 
of the College. To the credit of the Conferences, there 
being two conferences after 1890, the Board was remark- 
ably well manned as a rule from that source. There were 
occasions, however, when the ecclesiastical authorities did 
not hesitate to make the College the scapegoat of unde- 
sirable conditions, which the powers-that-be meant to get 
rid of at all hazards. The conditions here referred to 
were of long standing: there had arisen within the undi- 
vided Conference two factions of very considerable influ- 
ence and rivalry in the effort at control of conference 
matters. This factional discord had developed a pro- 
nounced condition of bad feeling among brethren usually 
supposed to dwell together in unity. That situation had a 
positive relation to the College. For several years prior to 
my advent, efforts had been made to find within the Con- 
ference a suitable incumbent for the presidency from 
among the members of the Conference. No competent 
layman could apparently be induced, if indeed anyone had 
been asked, to accept the honor without recognizing this 
condition as a source of weakness. Generally, however, 
as the College was owned and controlled under confer- 
ence auspices, the presidency was looked upon as a desir- 

* Catalogue of 1887-1888. 
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able post for an aspiring clerical member. College pres- 
idents thus selected from clerical ranks had in numerous 
cases found such position a rather direct stepping-stone to 
the bishopric; there were, therefore, not lacking aspirants 
for the place; as soon as one faction in the North Carolina 
Conference had proposed a candidate, the other faction 
asserted its opposition. This accounts in part, along with 
the weak financial condition of the College following the 
death of President Braxton Craven, for the failure to elect 
a suitable successor. In fact, the failure of President 
Craven’s friends to elect him to the episcopal office at one 
of the general conferences shortly before his death was 
charged to the failure of an opposing faction to support 
his candidacy for the episcopate. This experience left a 
great deal of deep-seated animosity, expression of which 
was frequently given in a semi-confidential way as an 
explanation of conditions with which the College had to 
deal; it also explained why the Institution received so 
much half-hearted support although represented officially 
as being the College of a united conference. 

For some years when the bishop presiding at the an- 
nual conference before division into east and west came 
to his task, he had to confront this internal dissension. 
The state of feeling had gone so far as to inaugurate the 
publication of a weekly or monthly organ in opposition 
to the regular North Carolina Christian Advocate. In its 
columns otherwise suppressed dissatisfaction found ex- 
pression. This safety-valve emitted no oil on troubled 
waters. It served as a rallying point for those who took 
sides; and any official communications from the College, 
I was duly warned, should include copies for each of these 
periodicals. I was not myself skilled in the circus-rider’s 
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tricks of riding two horses at once, but I do think that I 
kept peace with both sides. And now that the college 
presidency was filled by going outside the State to bring 
in an incumbent unknown to, and unaffiliated with, either 
of these factions, official occasion was taken to realize the 
hopes of conference harmony by eliminating the head of 
the opposition. The Reverend Dr. J. B. Bobbitt, a Trus- 
tee, acting as editorial head of the opposition organ, was 
appointed “Agent for Trinity College” to travel in solicit- 
ing funds and students. His compensation was to be pro- 
vided out of collections taken wherever he spoke. The 
whole field was his. His appointments and schedule of 
addresses were mainly of his own making although he 
consulted occasionally with me as president usually to 
obtain my co-operation on the pulpit platform with him. 
This of course took me away from the College at a time 
when I needed much to be there. 

Neither the Trustees nor myself as president were 
consulted by the presiding Bishop Key at the Fayetteville 
Conference when this agency was foisted upon the Col- 
lege for the purpose of bringing about internal peace by 
elimination. I wrote Bishop Key after the Conference, 
frankly expressing the views that whatever good may 
have come in the promotion of peace among the brethren, 
he certainly could not have had the plans and policies of 
Trinity College in mind in making this appointment. The 
College was not ready for any such agent. It might or 
it might not have selected Dr. Bobbitt for the purpose. 
If it had been with all due regard to his superior min- 
isterial qualifications and capacity for his pastoral work, 
I personally believed that this sort of canvassing was a 
waste of effort with little advantage to the College. The 
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amount of funds contributed as surplus over and above 
Dr. Bobbitt’s authorized expenses was entirely negligible; 
in fact, the venture rather spoiled the field for future 
efforts at developing the good-will and confidence of the 
Conference as a whole in the plans of the College. 

This scapegoat procedure had some deeply regrettable 
aspects: the reverend agent insisted upon my accom- 
panying him to Randleman, a manufacturing town, some 
twelve or more miles south of Trinity. The date in the 
spring of 1888 included Easter Sunday. Not recalling 
this festival day, I agreed beforehand to accompany him, 
driving to the place over bad roads on Saturday afternoon 
and returning late Sunday. My wife, whose health was 
then such as to cause much concern, asked me to cancel 
the engagement, pleading that this might be her last 
Easter with us. I have never forgiven myself that hard- 
ness of heart which asserted the obligation of appointment 
over the claims of domestic humanity. The appointment 
was kept in the leading church of Randleman, at whose 
services both Dr. Bobbitt and I spoke. After a sermon of 
somewhat more than ordinary length and of considerable 
pulpit power, a plea was made for the support of the Col- 
lege and a collection taken. My own address introduced 
the College and its work in a simple statement of what it 
was endeavoring todo. There was nothing unusual about 
the amount contributed in the passing of the basket; I 
noticed, however, that our host, who was the leading cit- 
izen of the place and not himself in good health, excused 
himself on that account from attending the services. This 
assemblage in the program of representing the College 
was no doubt typical of many more held during this year 
of agency at the end of which the Reverend Dr. Bobbitt 
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retired at his own request to private life in Raleigh. I 
am sure that the emoluments of the agency could not 
have appealed remuneratively to him; in fact, the game 
was probably not worth the candle, but it helped the 
ecclesiastical authorities to compose their differences in 
the interest of the peace of the church. 

The President of the College regularly made annual 
reports to these conferences. They consisted of a descrip- 
tion of the work, problems and relations of the College, 
matters of policy and their consideration by the Trustees 
and faculty, and similar topics. These reports usually 
presented orally were submitted in manuscript or printed 
form to the conference in session and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education for Conference Schools. During my 
seven years I think I attended ten different conferences. 
But at no time, except at Fayetteville, my first conference, 
was I called into the Committee’s deliberations on any 
matter whatever. These conference committees consid- 
ered themselves apparently sufficient to determine all mat- 
ters affecting the College or education in general without 
further consulation with the head of their institution. For 
example, on the matter of intercollegiate athletics action 
was taken by three different conferences without any con- 
sultation with any of the college authorities so far as I 
was aware. Some of these committees had a way of de- 
ciding things in an offhand manner without seeking any 
additional light or entertaining any misgivings as to the 
finality of their conclusions; their criticisms, consequently, 
were not always intelligent or well informed. In one of 
my annual reports (1893) in which I questioned the 
adequacy of their information on matters of college policy 
which they assumed to decide upon without consultation I 
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must have seriously wounded their pride. Had I been 
more of a diplomat, this might have been avoided; as it 
was, however, the Conference and I disagreed absolutely 
on the subject of intercollegiate athletics, especially foot- 
ball. Those were the days, be it said in justice to all 
concerned, when abuses attended some of these public ex- 
hibitions in sports. As I saw it, there was no occasion to 
burn down the barn to get rid of the mice. Yet, the 
College was theirs and not mine. This source of dis- 
agreement in relations with the conferences came to a 
climax in the Charlotte Conference in December, 1893. 
Although no one, not even my wife, knew of my intention 
to sever my relations with the College in June following, 
the action of that Conference practically determined my 
purpose beyond any possibility of recall. I have never 
meanwhile after nearly forty years of separation been 
able to regard their action and treatment of me in the 
last hour of that gathering as anything but blind and 
unbrotherly.” 

The role of a college which is officially affiliated with 
a Methodist conference is not always an easy one to play. 
The reason why lies at bottom in the inherent differences 
in viewpoints and functions of the two. The type of col- 
lege which Trinity was striving to be was adaptive and 
progressive in its aims and spirit; on the whole, the 
genius of the ecclesiastical body is inherently conservative 
and often reactionary. This is the case almost universally 
on any new question that comes up. It was so, notably, 
in the matter of intercollegiate athletics. This was and is 
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still primarily an educational question, but in numerous 
cases ecclesiastical bodies have not hesitated a moment to 
deliver themselves of adverse conclusions based as it seems 
to me on inadequate acquaintance with the issues involved. 

Whoever therefore as a teacher of youth once catches 
the vision of human unfoldment must reckon on war with 
reactionism. There are always enough of the mighty whe 
refuse to be disturbed in their comfortable seats of power. 
The progressive spirit is a disturber of the sacred status 
quo. 

It has often been recalled that Methodism had its 
birth in the university. Both John and Charles Wesley, 
respectively preacher and poet, were students at Oxford. 
I often reminded the Conference of this historical fact, 
urging them to utilize higher education more fully for 
the diffusion of learning and leadership under the auspices 
of a spiritual religion. This probably led the Annual Con- 
ference at Wilson to request of me that I write a brief 
life of John Wesley as a contribution to the anniversary 
in Wesley’s career then being celebrated. 

My contact with North Carolina Methodism made it 
clear to me that this portion of that great embodiment of 
Protestant Christianity had failed as yet fully to realize 
its matchless opportunity for training its youth. It seemed 
to me to have forgotten the wonderfully inspiring tradi- 
tion of pioneering power for which the first century of 
Methodism was famous. That was an extensive program 
dealing with the problems of migrating and of forming 
new communities in rural civilization. Now that concen- 
tration of popular power was calling for intensive mastery 
of the problems of religion and society in human affairs, 
the ecclesiastical mind seemed incapable of seeing beyond 
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the hills of its own provincial boundaries. Parochialism, in 
short, that tendency to see things locally and not broadly, 
constantly asserted itself in opposition to the larger and 
newer plan for progressive unfolding of the possibilities 
of the training of youth. Here in the Old North State 
was one of the most distinctly Anglo-Saxon segments in 
the entire population of the United States; and outside of 
limited local efforts at its training in the more intensive 
mastery of present-day conditions and life, its religious 
leaders seemingly failed to see the importance of progres- 
sive methods and policies in intermediate and collegiate 
education. 

These two branches of education were the strategic 
paths of approach to the spiritual conquest of the modern 
world—the identical world of which the founder of Meth- 
odism, John Wesley, said, “The world is my parish.” To 
my vision of things North Carolina Methodism collec- 
tively rather than individually seemed at times to reverse 
that inspiring watchword into the deadening substitute, 
“The parish is my world.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE LAST YEAR AT DURHAM 


HEN the year of 1893-1894 began at Durham, 

the College was in better running condition gen- 
erally speaking than at any time during the past four 
years. The preceding quadrennium had been a period of 
unsettling, migration, and settlement in a new and far 
country. It is true that from Randolph to Durham was 
only about a hundred miles; psychologically it was ten 
thousand miles away. Educationally, socially, and morally 
everything was new. This meant an extraordinary de- 
mand on the part of the college management, in which 
the old concept of centering all the powers in the pres- 
idency was put to severest test. The members of the fac- 
ulty hitherto had been more or less unused to a division 
of labor as found in more highly developed colleges and 
universities. They were not only not there to help in the 
most critical days of beginning at Durham but were not 
fully enough in touch with the aims and ideals of the 
President to co-operate on a basis of mutual confidence. 
Probably this lack of conditions favoring such division of 
labor as would have lightened the burden of the President 
materially and secured unity of policy was the chief cause 
for the failure of the College to develop more rapidly in 
numbers and internal effectiveness. As it was, there was 
too much of each man in his own sphere of special activity, 
going his own way, minding his own business—with cer- 
tain notable exceptions. This situation tended to sacrifice 
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the moral unity of the College for want of practical co- 
operation with the President. 

Such a soil was obviously an excellent one for the 
growing of would-be presidents; one of these was so much 
elated at the request of one of the more generous con- 
tributors to the college fund that he prepared for him a 
statement and plan of what the needs of the College were. 
Under the circumstances, both were within their rights if 
not strictly observing the official courtesies and implica- 
tions involved. This action was kept from the President 
until by accident at an executive meeting the fact was dis- 
closed of the existence of such a document prepared as it 
happened to be by the very member of the faculty who 
in his letter of acceptance to me a couple of years earlier 
had expressly assured me “that he had sense enough to 
mind his own business and not attempt to do the work of 
the President.” Neither the professor preparing the plan 
nor the one requesting it had conferred at all with me on 
the subject nor had that trustee at any time requested of 
me a similar plan although I had often discussed college 
needs and policies with him. 

This was not the only suggested successor to the Pres- 
ident. Now and then information was brought to me indi- 
cating that other members of the faculty had of their own 
accord or by proxy put feelers in influential quarters on 
this matter. It was perfectly natural that surmises should 
find expression and speculation be indulged in as to the 
possibility of a change in the head of the College. Had 
the present incumbent not twice attempted since the loca- 
tion at Durham to force upon the Trustees the acceptance 
or rejection of his tenancy of the position? Had he not 
given evidence of a desire to be released from the vex- 
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atious demands of the position in the hope of resuming 
his pursuit of his specialty in the social, economic, and 
political sciences before it was too late? Then, as this last 
year wore on, was he not forsooth offering for sale his 
horses and carriage as proof of his intention to withdraw 
at the end of the year? But no such word or sign came 
from him, who generally kept his own counsel—so much 
so that not even his own family knew his decisions until 
they were finally made public. 

I here relate what has not been narrated to anyone 
before. Many guesses had been made indeed as to my 
own purpose. The support of the Board of Trustees 
afforded little encouragement to the hope of administrative 
change. In my own mind as this year began, I felt a 
growing confidence in my capacity to work out this prob- 
lem in the long run in harmony with the ideas which had 
led me to the removal of the College to Durham. I had 
occasional walks and talks with such members of the fac- 
ulty as Professor Jerome Dowd and Professor L. W. 
Crawford on this and kindred questions. Professor Dowd, 
now Dean at the University of Oklahoma, was editing a 
weekly newspaper of his own ownership at Charlotte, 
when, after a few years of acquaintance, I nominated him 
as assistant professor in the economic and social sciences, 
the group of studies of which I personally had charge. He 
knew North Carolina, knew at what I was aiming, and 
assured me that the way was clear for the realization of 
my aims. Criticism had subsided, opposition was giving 
way, or had already done so, to a better understanding; 
and resources were more fully in hand than ever. So 
much for the college community and the public interest 
generally. In fact, I had begun to feel in my own men- 
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tality the healing over of many lacerated wounds. After 
struggle and strife of prolonged tenure nothing is so 
gratifying as the fellowship of peaceful pursuits in intel- 
lectual life. Something of this feeling asserted itself all 
through the earlier half of the year. But there was one 
outstanding question which had in it the possibility of 
jeopardizing any future usefulness of my connection with 
the College. That was the freedom of the Institution to 
handle its own athletic policies as seemed best for the 
College as such independent of ill-informed outside inter- 
ference. Whether this position especially as it applied to 
intercollegiate athletics was diplomatic or not, I have no 
concern. I believed it to be essentially sound for the 
present and future of the College to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

As before stated, I had made this policy of freedom 
on the part of the College to handle its athletic affairs as 
it deemed best a condition of my withdrawal of resigna- 
tion at the end of 1892-1893. The Trustees then accepted 
my terms and appeared to be willing to take my view of 
the case in order to retain my services. Whether they 
actually did so or not, will appear in the sequel. At any 
rate, intercollegiate football, which both of the North 
Carolina conferences had previously disapproved of, was 
continued to a moderate extent. The place of athletics 
in particular and physical upbuilding of youth in general 
in a college scheme of education as it pertained to Trinity 
I undertook to outline rather fully in a report comprising 
a pamphlet of thirty-six pages. Copies of this were made 
available, with other college literature, at the Charlotte 
meeting of the Western North Carolina Conference in 
December, 1893. 
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At this Conference I had made special efforts to place 
on exhibit in the basement of the church where it convened 
a collection of catalogs, circulars, pamphlets, bulletins, 
and photographs pertaining to Trinity. It was by all odds 
the most extensive display of the College’s buildings, 
equipment, and activities ever made. My report for the 
year in printed form was referred to the Committee on 
Education, whose chairman was a graduate of the Biblical 
School of Vanderbilt University but not a Trinity alumnus. 
Other leading members were comparatively strangers to 
the College and had their educational affiliations else- 
where. On the last evening of the Conference, which 
had been in session nearly a week, and just before the final 
stage of procedure announcing the appointments for the 
next ensuing year the Committee on Education brought 
in a report. This report at the crowded juncture of a 
closing assemblage bent on knowing their appointments 
could not be expected to receive any discussion. Its de- 
nunciation of the College’s intercollegiate athletic policy 
and its other unfavorable comments indicated clearly that 
it had been planned and conceived in a temper of hostility 
either institutional or personal or both. At the conclusion 
of its reading I arose and said: “I am convinced that the 
members of the Committee on Education have not fully 
informed themselves on this vital question of college pol- 
icy. They may not know the difference between a back 
pass and a goal kick, but they should at least be informed 
on—” At this point calls from the floor of, “Question, 
question,” indicated to me that the audience was in no 
temper to discuss even so unfair an indictment as this com- 
mittee had foisted upon the Conference at this unseemly 
hour. 
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At this situation I rose once more and said deliberately 
as I recall my own words in substance: “I hope the Con- 
ference will not pass these resolutions; but if they do, I 
shall have no other course to take than to regard them as 
a condemnation of my administration.” 

There was but one voice in all the Conference to 
mitigate the ruthless, blind severity of collective action. 
The Reverend S. M. Smith interposed the only kindly 
note to what has since seemed to me to be too brutal for 
the records of Christian procedure when he said: “I hope 
President Crowell will not take that view of the matter.” 

A prompt, unanimous, and almost vindicative vote 
cast the die forever. The resolutions against the College 
and its policy were on record. It was this action of the 
Western North Carolina Conference, M. E. Church, 
South, which more than all other things put together 
drove me from North Carolina. 

It was also at this conference that the Reverend Dr. 
W. F. Tillett, Dean of the Vanderbilt Biblical School and 
then visiting in Charlotte, spoke in opposition to the al- 
leged aspirations of Trinity College in developing a school 
of divinity of its own. This public utterance I did not 
hear, having for some reason been absent from the session 
in question. Instruction in divinity studies had been out- 
lined at the Greensboro Conference in graphic form when 
removal was authorized as one of the four main divisions 
of higher education under the auspices of North Carolina 
Methodism. But little had been done to set up a depart- 
ment except in an incipent way which could not in any 
wise prejudice the pre-eminent position of the Vanderbilt 
Divinity School; it should be recalled, likewise, that be- 
fore or about this time there had been discussion in Meth- 
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odist periodicals of the future need of three such schools 
geographically distributed so that within the Southern 
states one should be in the East, one at Vanderbilt, and one 
in the Southwest. Evidently within the church generally 
and particularly within one of the North Carolina con- 
ferences a hostile attitude had begun to organize toward 
Trinity College now removed from the Western Confer- 
ence to the Eastern Conference of that state. Under these 
circumstances and conditions, the report of the Committee 
on Education at Charlotte need not wholly have surprised 
the friends of the College. 

No event in my official or personal experience in these 
seven years had so deeply affected my attitude and actions 
as the Charlotte Conference Resolutions. I knew the 
agony of standing alone in what men regard as the most 
crucial of tragedies in one’s home life. I knew what it was 
to stand alone again in the calamity involved to the Col- 
lege in the fall of the great tower at Durham. Both of 
these events however only stimulated me to a more ear- 
nest devotion in behalf of Trinity, but when the Charlotte 
Resolution like a lightning stroke out of the blue found 
expression at the time when head and heart were healing 
over from previous struggle and conflict, that event liter- 
ally deadened in me any sense of duty to remain at the 
post as president of Trinity College. After the Confer- 
ence adjourned, one of the members of the Committee of 
Education, a ministerial transfer from South Carolina, 
seeing the distress in which their action had placed me, 
came and said: “I urged upon the members of the Com- 
mittee the fairness of calling you into its councils before 
formulating its conclusions, but they would not listen to 
my suggestions.” Much more of this extremely trying 
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experience committed under the guise of Christian fellow- 
ship might be said as to the impression which it left upon 
me. My intimates at home noticed that a deep and rad- 
ical change had come about as I bore the expression of one 
who had passed through a harrowing shipwreck. A fitting 
anticlimax to seven years of devotion in the cause of educa- 
tion under the auspices of a great and noble church! 
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IN THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


O INTIMATION of the consequences of the 

Charlotte Resolution as it affected my attitude found 
expression until after the year had closed. I had hesitated 
to announce my decision, fearing that possibly the old love 
of my task might return and again claim sovereignty 
over my actions; hence I kept my counsel strictly to my- 
self until about the middle of the term, between January 
and June, when I expressed to my wife my readiness to 
lay down my task and try life anew elsewhere. She who 
for the past three years had stood squarely with me in 
her love for and helpfulness to the students both in Ran- 
dolph and in these trying Durham days agreed completely 
with me. Thus the tentative decision to leave Trinity 
stood between us alone until my resignation nearer the 
end of the year. 

The submission to the Board of Trustees at their pre- 
commencement meeting of the resignations in a block of 
six or seven professors through the agency of Secretary 
of the Board, Professor Pegram, without any intimation 
on the part of any to me of such intention had no bear- 
ing on my decision of leaving the College. 

Upon reading of these resignations much surprise was 
expressed on the part of the members of the Board of 
Trustees. I promptly assured them that I knew nothing 
of their intentions to resign and therefore had no substi- 
tutes just then at hand to offer to fill these important 
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chairs with successors. One of the Trustees, the Reverend 
Benjamin R. Hall, was the first to speak: 

“Brethren, this is a surprising procedure,” he began; 
“we as Trustees have had no intimation of this extra- 
ordinary act of resignations in a block. One would sup- 
pose that they would at least have advised the President 
of their purpose. But neither he nor we have had a 
breath of suggestion as to what was coming. It looks to 
me like a well thought-of conspiracy against the College; 
and I move we lay the whole matter on the table for 
early consideration.” 

Although the action of the Charlotte Conference was 
given little publicity if any as if some fears had arisen as 
to the wisdom of them, the block of resignations of pro- 
fessors had the effect of arousing the Board to the real 
nature of the problem with which the President of the 
College had been dealing during the past two years or 
more. The smouldering fires of dissension had not died 
out: they lay there only to consolidate themselves and by 
mass action seek to force the hands of the President and 
the Trustees. It required only a few hours of delibera- 
tion to clear the minds of the Trustees as to what was 
best todo. They realized that with regard to most of the 
resignations wisdom lay in prompt acceptance. The clear- 
ing of decks seemed to be imperative, and the danger was 
in their then existing temper that the less culpable and 
more acceptable members who had been swept into the 
resigning block might be lost to the College unless clear 
discernment was exercised in this critical hour. 

Here, the President of the College, who was some- 
what more familiar with the alignments of feeling on the 
part of those whose resignations had been submitted, 
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moved that Robert L. Flowers, who had resigned as 
assistant professor of mathematics, be appointed to the 
position of professor of mathematics. I explained to them 
that in my judgment a degree of unwarranted pressure 
had been brought to bear in this case and that I did not 
doubt for a moment the loyalty of Professor Flowers to 
the best interests of the College. That was so far as I 
recall my last official act of such a character except to 
recommend the election of Professor Malcolm Arnold, a 
son of the Reverend J. D. Arnold of the Western North 
Carolina Conference, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
resignation of the Professor of Latin. 

Immediately after this I arose in the ensuing session 
of the Board and spoke somewhat as follows: “Now that 
the decks have in an unexpected way been cleared of some 
of the hindrances to college unity by resignations, I feel 
that the time has come in which to give this Board an 
entirely free hand in the control and management of this 
institution; I, therefore, after due deliberation submit to 
you my own resignation as president. I trust that you 
may consider it favorably, and I leave the matter in your 
hands.” 

At this juncture, as was proper, I withdrew from the 
session of the Board of Trustees. I could see that my 
act of resigning was no ordinary surprise to them. I felt 
nonetheless that it was the best thing to do not only for 
myself but for the College and its permanent interests. 

It did not take the Board long to arrive at a negative 
conclusion. Within a few hours they had canvassed the 
whole situation and assured me that the interests of the 
College required my continuing with them. They not 
only asked me to reconsider my proposal to withdraw and 
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adjourned in the hope that I might do so, but various 
members of the Board and citizens of the community came 
to see me personally to express the hope that I would 
decide to stay with them. Among them Mr. Benjamin 
N. Duke on two different occasions appealed to me to try 
to see my way clear to stay and serve the College. Even 
the good womenfolk did not hesitate to appeal to my wife 
to exert her influence in favor of my remaining. 

The Board’s unanimous refusal to accept my resigna- 
tion of May 1, 1894, threw the burden of reconsideration 
back upon me again. Their attitude was in effect as if 
they had said to me, “We have thus far stood by you; 
why should you not continue to stand by us now that the 
outlook is cleared of some of its chief hindrances to im- 
provement?” But not a word had been said of the impos- 
sible position in which the action of the Western North 
Carolina Conference at Charlotte several months before 
my resignation in May had left me. After all, the Trus- 
tees were the servants of the Conference. The Confer- 
ence owned the College, and it had a right to be master 
in its own house. No matter how ignorantly or blindly it 
might act on educational policies, no matter how far from 
kindliness or Christian courtesy it might wander in its crit- 
icism of the President, the College was owned and oper- 
ated under conference auspices. It was theirs in the last 
analysis to make or break presidencies. The Conference 
had broken this one; what else was there to do but to 
accept defeat and retire? That final conclusion on my 
part is embodied in the following letter to the Board 
declining to reconsider the retention of a position made 
impossible by the conference resolutions. 
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TExT oF FINAL RESIGNATION 


Colonel J. W. Alspaugh, President 
Board of Trustees of Trinity College 


Dear Sir: 

That the public may be frankly dealt with and frankness be 
shown to all concerned in the future welfare of the College, I 
take the liberty of saying in advance of the June meeting and 
after official advisement that my re-election to the presidency of 
the College by the unanimous vote notwithstanding my resignation 
of May 3 is something for which I have re-opened the whole 
question, hoping to find some way by which I might accede to 
your request to withdraw my resignation and remain. 

I have carefully considered, but I cannot share the fears of 
some of the Board and others that my leaving at this time would 
jeopardize the College. Such can be the case only on condition 
that the well-known policy and spirit of the Institution be lost 
sight of in the selection of my successor. It would indeed be no 
small misfortune if the College were to be conducted without 
primary regard to the needs of the people on the one hand and 
to the best educational standards on the other. I have felt sure 
that the acknowledged efficiency of the Board of Trustees will be 
proof against such a possibility, and I am all the more confident 
now that you will not select any one to preside over this college 
who will not embody these two essential requirements of its ad- 
ministration; I therefore as a result of this assurance believe that 
it is safe for the College that I be released from further official 
duty after July 1, 1894. 

Suffer me to say that in taking leave against the unanimous 
request of those best informed as to the past services and present 
standing of the College I do it with the keenest sense of regret. 
To sever fellowship with so noble a student body is the severest 
struggle of my life since mainly in them I see the best hope of 
the Institution. ‘Through them, with the right kind of manage- 
ment this college has only begun the work it can do for the well- 
being of the people. Its system of academic schools will be an 
inestimable contribution of Methodism to the growth of the Com- 
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monwealth. The annual quota of our graduates sent to the uni- 
versities has opened a new source of confidence in the public judg- 
ment of the worth of the College. Much as I should like to share 
its achievements in these two directions from year to year, still I 
am convinced that for the time being I can and ought to render 
better service to educational progress elsewhere. ‘The best that I 
am capable of doing I cannot do at this time in Trinity College. 
For this I am not responsible; but this is frankly the final cause 
of my withdrawal. Moreover, the times just ahead of us are no 
doubt burdened with the gravest possible issues. “Io these issues 
no man ought to offer anything less than the best that he can do 
and be; no man should stay where he is not most needed as long 
as our national life is so destitute of the living conviction that the 
civil and religious character of the Nation must save itself from 
being mammonized largely if not wholly through such educa- 
tional institutions and lives as will conscientiously undertake the 
transformation of both church and state by the practical and con- 
tinuous application of the genius of Jesus to all classes, conditions, 
and interests of society. To this end wealth must yet yield its 
self-centered treasure and lethargic church must again take up 
the almost forgotten task of teaching society the imperishable secret 
of the consecration of life in its entirety first by awakening herself 
from sleep and then by rising once more in the majesty of the 
real Christian faith that wealth, labor, and thought are as sacred 
trusts to humanity as the very word of God itself—that the mak- 
ers of money and the managers of men must reckon with the 
judgment of God and of history as surely and by the same meas- 
ure as they who preach the gospel. 


Because I have believed in these things and have thought out 
these relations as being not only essential to a college of the church 
but as being the only ground for the existence of this class of 
institutions, have I sought in these years to keep this vital trust 
free from use in the interest of any man, woman, or faction. As 
such I shall turn it over to you untrammeled, fearless in spirit and 
free. It will be dangerous to do anything but the best with it. 
I pray that no selfish ambition whether personal or factional, may 
ever prostitute it to ungodly aims or minimize its mission. Though 
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for the present I consider it my duty to resign, nevertheless, if 
after a fair trial, you should think it best to recall me to this work 
in this spirit, I am not quite sure but that my love for Trinity 
College is likely to outweigh other inducements in the consider- 
ation of your behest. 


With heartfelt thanks to you and with trust in God’s guiding 
might that He will care for all that is right with Him, I am yours 
sincerely (Signed) JoHN FRANKLIN CROWELL. 


The real crisis in my relations with the College began 
not in the last year of my presidency but in the last month 
of the first year at Durham. It was then that the fibres 
in the bond of mutual confidence began to show signs of 
strain. For instance, how else could the presence of a 
competitor for the office be interpreted? What under 
heaven could the import of the Brooks letter mean if not 
that of a “fine Italian hand” offered to ease my exit and 
save my face? Much must have been said behind the 
scenes to embolden Dr. Brooks to confront me with such 
a proposal after six years of devotion to this work. My 
resignation in June, 1893, only precipitated the division 
within the Board of Trustees—a division that was not re- 
moved by the unanimous request to withdraw my resigna- 
tion. My compliance of course relieved the strained 
situation; the net result was little better than a stand- 
off event though the Trustees complied with my terms 
that involved no strengthening of my hands. Against my 
personal preference I simply consented to go back more 
in the dark than ever as to faculty co-operation, trustee 
loyalty, and conference hostility. In brief, after the ex- 
plosion of June, 1893, it took some time to find my 
bearings amid the din and dust of controversy. Under 
the new arrangement for relieving the President of finan- 
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cial duties by appointment of Virginius Ballard as treas- 
urer and Harold Turner, of Asheville, a very capable 
student, as his assistant in my office things seemed to be 
knitting up with a larger measure of unity as the year 
opened than the College had enjoyed for some time. 
This smoother run of matters lasted but a half-year: 
the unexpected animosity of the Charlotte Conference 
drove me back so far as my attitude toward the presidency 
was concerned into the valley of decision. There for the 
next few months the struggle within me went on day and 
night between the love of this work on the one hand and 
the evident lack on the other hand of even ordinary appre- 
ciation of what I was striving to achieve for all concerned. 
I tried to weigh everything in the balance. As late as 
April, 1894, I, at my own expense went to the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, South, at Memphis, 
hoping to find something there that might tip the scales 
in favor of staying. While there, Judge Walter Clark 
appealed to me to stay. An association of conference col- 
lege presidents was formed at Memphis, and I was chosen 
as secretary. But the more I pondered the situation upon 
return home, the clearer it became to me that the main 
sources of support on which I could count for progressive 
action in college policy were passive rather than active 
factors in the premises. Nothing other than a reactionary 
attitude in college policy would occupy my efforts for the 
new future. Was I content to wait? ‘How long, Oh, 
Lord?” Had there been any indication of a disposition on 
the part of official influences to stand unitedly by me, my 
decision might have been easily swayed in the other direc- 
tion any time during the last few months. But that lack- 
ing, I felt that the official attitude had not awakened to 
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the real crisis and that the Charlotte dictum must, how- 
ever unwisely, be allowed to cast the die in favor of a 
final decision to leave. 

It never seemed to me that the members of the Board 
of Trustees really grasped this act of mine in resigning 
the presidency at this hour. Had I not won out against 
all opposing forces? Had not the student body petitioned 
me against leaving them? Wad not the malcontents of 
the faculty removed themselves from the College by the 
Trustees’ accepting their resignations? Were not my own 
students such as John Spencer Bassett and William I. 
Cranford coming back with their doctorates from Johns 
Hopkins and Yale in history and philosophy respectively 
to places in the faculty? All these and more they thought 
should appeal to me to remain. Because I was not moved 
by these to withdraw my resignation, as one of them put 
it, “There is some unexplained influence other than that 
which we have been considering,” said the Reverend B. R. 
Hall in one of their discussions on the subject. 

That was indeed the fact. They never realized how 
deep the wound was which was given me by the savage 
rebuke of the Charlotte Conference of December, 1893. 
Not only had this act of public denunciation torn my heart 
with a sense of cruelty after years of the kindliest devo- 
tion I knew but in due time the experience hardened me 
completely against any possible appeal to overlook this 
act of public opprobrium. And this from the very Con- 
ference which only a few years before had ordained me 
to preach the ministry of the gospel of love. If that were 
love, the less of it the better. 

To renounce the fellowships of seven years with men 
who had stood with me from first to last was no easy step 
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to take. The two friends with whom I confided the day 
before submitting my resignation were Mr. H. J. Bass, a 
member of the Board of Trustees, and Mr. James H. 
Southgate, whose counsels were like those of brothers. 
Both of them assured me that they had no blame for my 
withdrawal but that they pitied themselves and the Col- 
lege as well as the community because they had allowed 
conditions to come to such a pass as to impel me from 
sheer self-respect to take final leave of the College in 
which until six months before I had still hoped to find 
my life’s work. The look of despair which filled Mr. 
Southgate’s face when I broke the news to him is never 
to be forgotten; then in his deliberate way he said: “It 
means far more than either you or I can now measure; it 
may even mean the closing of the College.” 

With this of course I could not agree, but I realized 
that a great struggle had been precipitated in the soul of 
a really faithful friend. I had indeed laid a great bur- 
den upon him and others. Far more than I then realized 
my going had been a most depressing item of news to many 
who knew something of my devotion to the work. 

My letter of resignation was then promptly given to 
the press and published. I made preparations to depart 
in July. No effort was made after this to induce me to 
reconsider until about mid-summer: then a letter from the 
college treasurer, Mr. Virginius Ballard and a trusted 
friend, came asking me to return and resume the position 
which I had made and which I could fill and had filled 
so acceptably. 

My last official acts were given to college matters in a 
meeting of the Board in Trinity Church, Durham, for 
winding up these seven years of service. The day was 
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an unusually busy one, as one might expect. When our 
procedure came within a couple of hours of my departure 
to the North, Colonel Julian S. Carr rose and spoke in 
terms of regret and appreciation. He was the only trus- 
tee present at the railway station that afternoon to see 
Mrs. Crowell and myself off on the train bound north. 
Thus was Colonel Carr the first to welcome me to the 
presidency of Trinity and the last to say good-by. 

Although this was vacation time, there were many stu- 
dents there to express regrets and say farewells. Theirs 
was a sincere regret, I have every reason to believe, even 
though not so emotionally expressed as that of the one 
who, with tears in his eyes, lingered on the train to the 
last minute, to say, “My best friends are leaving North 
Carolina, and I know it.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE DUKE FAMILY’S INTEREST IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


HEN and under what circumstances did Washing- 

ton Duke, of Durham, with the members of his 
family become interested in the promotion of collegiate 
education under religious auspices? The answer to this 
question lies partly in the answer to another much more 
general question of which the above is a specific instance. 
Some years ago the London Times sent its correspondent 
to this country to write an answer to the question, “What 
is the secret of America?” and to embody that in a text- 
book on this country intended for English schools. When 
the correspondent put the question to me, I answered: 
“First of all, the great secret of America has always been 
and is still to be found in its innate religious character. 
Many people have missed this sense of things spiritual in 
their effort to explain us to others. But it is still there.” 
“My second secret,” I said, “is to be found in the essential 
soundness and independence in the home life of the peo- 
ple. It has six million farmsteads, which are literally 
castles of individual independence, social thought, and 
feeling. The home even in the most crowded cities, where 
I have made social investigations of a very thoroughgoing 
character, is still a highly vitalized social unit with a prac- 
tical working interest in moral and religious character. 
Between the farm home and the densely packed tenements 
lie thousands of hamlets, villages, small towns and me- 
dium-sized cities where this is no less so.” My third 
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answer was that in America, largely as a corollary of the 
first two secrets, faith in individualism and in free institu- 
tions tending to yield to the individual the fullest measure 
of reward for his labors comprised one of the most power- 
ful underlying impulses in American life. My fourth 
secret lay in the conscious practical appreciation of the 
Christian and Jewish principle of a trusteeship of material 
and spiritual wealth for the benefit of the family, the 
community, the nation, and of mankind. This last secret 
explains largely many of the vast endowments for educa- 
tion and general welfare which signalized the American 
civilization as a thing apart from the rest of human 
communities. 

The interest of Washington Duke and his family in 
Trinity was not based on any direct participation of him- 
self or his children in the benefits of higher education. 
The only members known to me to have attended college 
at any time were Benjamin N., who attended Guilford, 
and James B., Washington’s youngest son and later the 
great benefactor of Duke University. The latter spent the 
better part of a year at a nationally known business college 
preparing himself for a business career. But the Duke 
family was always religious. It not only attended church’ 
regularly, but it contributed to the upbuilding of the 
church’s activities wherever they resided. This vital con- 
nection with the Methodist denomination had never, how- 
ever, carried their interests into the field of higher learn- 
ing until some time after the beginning of my presidency. 
In fact, Washington Duke had declined to participate with 
other wealthy Methodists just about a year or two before 
my arrival in the saving of the College from bankruptcy. 
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That refusal to contribute marks a date at which Trinity 
College lay outside of the scope of his interest and support. 
Prior to 1887 no such connection had been established. 


The first evidence of Mr. Duke’s interest in Trinity 
so far as my knowledge goes was seen in his having at- 
tended what I think was the second commencement under 
the new order of things. That must have been in June, 
1889. We had a good commencement occasion including 
sermons, graduating orations, and other features, of which 
the friends of the College in general were rather proud. 
Mr. Duke’s presence there was not even known to me 
until some time after, and, when his visit was mentioned, 
it was expressly stated that no one knew what his impres- 
sions were; that, however, was about the time the question 
of removal began to take tentative shape. Who had per- 
suaded Mr. Duke to attend this commencement, if he had 
not visited the College on his own initiative, no one 
seemed to know. But Washington Duke was in close con- 
tact with what his friends in the Methodist ministry were 
thinking about, and it is more than probable that one or 
more of the Durham ministers first discussed the College 
and its interests with him. In fact, it is stated that the 
Reverend Mr. Bumpus, then or earlier the preacher in 
charge of the congregation which the Dukes attended in 
Durham, spoke to Mr. Duke of how fine a thing it would 
be if Trinity College, whose removal was in the air then, 
could be brought to Durham. The Reverend Dr. Yates, 
then presiding elder of that district, was known to have 
conferred with him later, just before the negotiations with 
Raleigh had reached their climax. At any rate, it is to 
Mr. Duke’s interest in religion as represented in the Meth- 
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odist Church that we owe a rapid development of interest 
and decision to ally the fortunes of himself and family 
with Trinity, the College of the Church. 

Although the original gift of eighty-five thousand 
dollars contributed by Washington Duke for removal and 
endowment of Trinity at Durham was entirely his own, 
it was not done without the consent and approval of each 
and all of the members of his family. This united act 
of beneficence to an institution whose needs a few years 
before he had refused to relieve shows clearly how rap- 
idly the sentiments of interest in Christian education had 
advanced. This can be explained by a deep desire that. 
as the father was rounding out his term of human life, 
there was a feeling after some way by which the achieve- 
ments of the family in general and the generosity of 
himself in particular might find enduring expression. 
I recall distinctly a very intimate conversation with Mr. 
Benjamin N. Duke on the uses of wealth after the im- 
mediate needs of one’s self and one’s own people had been 
supplied. We were talking of the tendency of fortunes 
made in great industries to increase and how best they 
might be utilized. Mr. Duke then laid down two prin- 
ciples which I have always regarded as highly significant. 
I may put them down in this form, one a negative and 
one a positive principle, which had guided this member of 
the family in his thoughts about the disposal of wealth 
made mostly in the tobacco industry: “We have thought 
over our successes in business,” said Mr. Duke, in well- 
chosen words and deliberate manner, “and we would like 
to get away from the idea that, after all, unless we do 
something different from what we have done, our life 
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work as individuals and a family will all go up in smoke.” 
That was the negative pole of his position at the time. 


“One of the greatest joys of life,” then continued Mr. 
Duke, “‘s the ability and success of making money, not 
for its accumulation but for the unlimited amount of good 
that one can do with it.” 


These attitudes of Mr. Washington Duke towards 
education and of Mr. Benjamin Duke, his son, on whom 
the father probably relied most largely in making his dona- 
tions to Trinity, were family sentiments deeply seated in 
their religious and civic nature. From their eldest brother, 
Brodie L., a half-brother of Benjamin, to James B., the 
youngest of the brothers, there was entire accord. But 
none of these was more whole-hearted or took greater pride 
in the proposal to turn the main portion of the father’s 
fortune to the account of Trinity College than Mary Duke 
Lyon, the wife of Robert Elkanah Lyon, in whose house- 
hold the father then made his home. The decision thus 
reached always seemed to me to lift the family into a 
higher level of the worthwhileness of living and achiev- 
ing. The Good Book has said that “The preparation of 
the heart is from the Lord” and into this prepared heart 
came the high opportunity of identifying a family fortune 
with a college that seemed to have an assured mission. 

It is not so important to determine to whom credit 
may be due for this gratifying result. Such events are 
usually the outcome of a stream of unidentified influences, 
suggestions, ideas, and aspirations. My own part in con- 
cluding this alliance of wealth with the work of higher 
education I have never been able definitely to define. I 
simply know that the simple faith in the ability of the 
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College to command surplus wealth would in due time 
bring it to its service. I had felt and thought and taught 
and worked and preached the trusteeship of wealth for 
the popular welfare in and out of season; now the 
fruitage was beginning to come in, even sooner than I had 
anticipated. The work of others had contributed largely, 
possibly decisively, to the desired achievement of the con- 
secration of wealth to the service of higher learning under 
the impulse of fidelity to the precepts of religion. 

To the best of my recollection, I had not met any of 
the members of the Duke family prior to the third year 
of my presidency. In fact, I was wholly unacquainted 
with Durham and its people with a few exceptions. My 
first acquaintance as I now recall it occurred when the 
Reverend Dr. Yates wired me to come to Durham on the 
basis of a casual remark by Mr. Washington Duke at the 
time Raleigh was offering the sum of thirty-five thousand 
dollars if the College were removed to that city. This 
total many people considered inadequate. In the presence 
of Dr. Yates, Mr. Washington Duke, rather in a banter- 
ing, off-hand way said something like this: “Why, I 
would myself give them that and fifty thousand to-boot 
for endowment for removal to Durham rather than to see 
it go to Raleigh with so small an inducement.” It was 
this that caused Dr. Yates to wire me at Old Trinity. I 
responded promptly and at Mr. Duke’s fireside in the 
winter of 1889-1890 met him for the first time. It was 
a cordial meeting, and we all seemed to understand one 
another from the start. As narrated elsewhere, the re- 
mark, made half in jest, turned out to be a definite pledge 
after a few minutes of conversation in front of the open 
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hearth of Mr. Duke’s cheerful smoking-room. Mr. Duke 
knew of my coming and was ready for business. On the 
whole, the bargain was the easiest piece of big business 
that I ever helped to transact. We all felt that a right 
and a great thing had been done. Evidently Mr. Duke 
and his family, with whom he had conferred beforehand, 
had made up their minds to take the step. 

I recall distinctly the words of my faithful friend, 
Mr. Harry J. Bass, of Durham, a trustee of the College. 
Speaking of this munificent act on the part of Mr. Wash- 
ington Duke and the influences that led up to it, he said: 
“One must keep in mind the fact that in dispensing their 
benefactions the Dukes never made any considerable con- 
tribution without first satisfying themselves that the indi- 
vidual, the cause, or the institution was in their judgment 
fully worthy of their aid. They had apparently satisfied 
themselves on this score before you were sent for. They 
were no less satisfied with the management, and I know 
that Mr. Duke felt assured that the President of the Col- 
lege, whom he had seen and heard at commencement the 
year before, was in his peculiar figure, ‘all wool and a 
yard wide.’” When I met Mr. Duke on this first occa- 
sion, he asked no questions, showed interest in the work 
of the College, and seemed to feel from the start that he 
was one of us. 

The steps by which this conclusion was reached I think 
were twofold: first of all, Mr. Duke had reached the age 
in his life in which all of his children were well-to-do and 
he was free to put a good part of his own fortune to the 
service of some commendable cause. But this was after 
all, as I analyze the result, a minor premise in arriving at 
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his conclusions. Later conversations with him led me to 
the conviction that his humanitarian affections were among 
the widest and the deepest of anyone whom I ever knew. 
He was touched to the depth by a feeling of sympathy 
for the plain people. The great mass of his fellow-men 
had few institutional agencies to help them to fight their 
battles. Higher education as generally considered was 
more for the gentry than the generality of men. But here 
was a college born among the rural people of Randolph, 
nurtured into academic usefulness by a Methodist min- 
ister, and then reared into a college of the Church by a 
leader of the plain people born under the humblest and 
least propitious conditions of living. How much the 
career of Dr. Craven appealed to Mr. Duke I do not 
know, but I do know how he felt on the question of cham- 
pioning the interests of the popular welfare in college pol- 
icy. Here at last he seemed to feel that the mass of men 
had found an institutional voice in defense of their rights 
and in the promotion of their opportunities. At one time 
he spoke to me of a sermon which I had preached at Main 
Street Church in Durham, where he and his family at- 
tended. I had traveled widely over the State and had 
come in contact with conditions of poverty which deeply 
touched me; of these conditions I spoke forcefully and 
feelingly. His commendation sometimes afterward con- 
vinced me that this element of fidelity in the history and 
the character of the College to the interests of popular 
life had a strong if not a decisive influence in causing him 
originally on his own account, and his family later, to put 
their great fortunes at the service of Trinity College. 
This was the second and conclusive step in what was then 
really a great and noble decision. 
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Mr. Washington’s Duke’s contributions as an initial 
gift for buildings and endowment were followed later by 
minor gifts on his part. But the plans and operations of 
the College soon outgrew these revenues. The College 
found itself expanded or expanding in the face of com- 
mercial and industrial depression of the early nineties. 
Like most other colleges, it had the traditional deficits 
during and at the end of each year. There were critical 
stages in which funds were greatly needed. During these 
three later years of adjustment to a new situation the 
many different services of Mr. Benjamin N. Duke, a son 
of Washington Duke, were constant and untiring. Al- 
though approximately half of his time in certain years was 
spent in the North, he never seemed to lose sight of the 
fact that the College was in a way the adopted child of 
his own family devotion. This attitude opened the way 
for conference and consultation with someone of superior 
business judgment, such as college management is con- 
stantly in need of in affairs financial. The Reverend Dr. 
W. F. Tillett, Dean of Vanderbilt Divinity School, has 
set forth this service admirably in an illustrated article in 
the Alumni Register of Duke. University, dated July, 
1929. To Mr. Benjamin N. Duke, therefore, more 
than to any other single individual is probably due the 
maintenance of that continuity of interest on the part of 
the family as a whole in Trinity College and its successor 
between the time of his father’s original donation and the 
munificent endowment embodied in the gift of his brother, 
James B. Duke, for the establishment of Duke University 
more than thirty years later. 

No account of this family’s educational benevolences 
would be complete without mention of the attitude of 
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Mrs. Mary Duke Lyon, the only daughter of Mr. Wash- 
ington Duke. Father and daughter, living in the same 
household, came to have kindred ideas on education. And 
often has the father referred to his daughter Mary’s judg- 
ment in taking important steps in such matters as these. 
Personally I know of her deep sympathy with the efforts 
that were made to build up this institution to a position of 
strength and influence in the church, the community, and 
the commonwealth. Her home was a refuge of hospitality 
for those who were interested in things of the spirit. Prob- 
ably no woman ever had anything like the influence with 
her “baby” brother, James B. Duke, to whom she had 
been a little mother from the beginning of his early 
orphaned life. Would it be a strange thing if after all this 
devotion between elder sister and youngest brother should 
have been the decisive factor in causing the establishment 
of Duke University as a monument to the memory of this 
noble-hearted family? 
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AcapEMIc freedom, allowed at 
Trinity College, 96, 120, 204; Cro- 
well’s views, 113, 122-125, 172-173 

Academic standards, 17, 38-39, 194 

Acetylene gas, discovery of new source, 


177 
Adams, B. B., 115 
Agricultural education, 100; agricul- 


tural schools, 178; at State College, 
162; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 233 

Aiken, Dr., 59 

Alderman, E. A., 95 

Alexander, Professor, of 
school at Charlotte, 69 

Allen, O. H., 81 

Alloway, Harry, 225 

Alspaugh, J. W., letter of inquiry to 
Crowell, 13, 15-16, 18; attitude to- 
ward conference system, 82; on ex- 
pansion of collegiate system, 84; on 


municipal 


removal of Trinity College, 156; 
presiding at Trustee meeting, 157; 
appealed to for financial backing, 


ZO7stererred to, 30, 32, 33 
Aluminum, research study of, 176-177 
Alumni, 15, 77, 78, 79, 81, 96, 111, 

116, 136, 152, 179-180; commence- 

ment reunion in 1887, 32; addressed 

at commencement of 1892, 141; 

should be represented on Board of 

Trustees, 221, 233 
Alumni Register of Duke University, 
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Andrews, A. B., consulted by Crowell, 

119; on Trustee co-operation, 218- 

219 
Annual Reports, to Trustees in 1887- 

1888, 76; to the Conference in 

1892, 202 
Applied science, agricultural, 6-7, 100, 

162, 178, 233; at Trinity College, 


38, 49, 55-56, 98, 124, 172-173, 
175, 179, 180; engineering, 55-56, 
170, 172, 178; medical, 124, 180 

Archive, The Trinity, §1, 57 

Armfield, Frank, 141 

Armstrong, J. L., 16, 40, 51, 57, 185, 
186 

Arnold, Malcolm, 252 

Ashe, S. A., 117 

Asheville, municipal school, 68 

Athletics, Crowell introduces football 
at Trinity, 45; football, 45-46, 223- 
231, 238-239, 245; Crowell requires 
a free hand, 215; Crowell asks free- 
dom of intercollegiate contests, 245 

Atkins, Mr., head of school at Pilot 
Knob, 78 

Atkins, Rev. D., sermon at commence- 
ment of 1892, 141 

Atkins, Rev. James, rival candidate for 
presidency, 211 

Atlanta Constitution, 21 

Avery, A. C., 192 


Banpy, James M., 39, 55, 60, 185, 
230 

Barber, Samuel Turner, 141 

Bass. Hew Jey 2505 1207 

Bassett, John Spencer, 52, 63, 173, 258 

Bassett, Richard Baxter, 184 

Berea College, 94 

Bingham School, 66 

Blair, John J., 68 

Blair, W. A., 62 

Board of Trustees, 13, 18, 19, 26, 33, 
40; endorse Crowell’s address, 68; 
hear Crowell’s annual report, 76; 
on conference schools and affiliated 
colleges, 78, 80, 82; on expansion 
of collegiate system, 84; geographic 
distribution, 105; on finances, 110; 
concerning Professor English, 121; 
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272, 


election of Marcus L. Wood, 131; 
concerning removal to Durham, 150- 
151, 156-160; reactionary spirit, 
158; consider offer of Raleigh, 163; 
participate in dedication service, 172; 
meeting in 1927, 180; authorize 
building of dormitories, 184; amend 
charter, 190; executive committee, 
196; investigate faculty disagree- 
ments, 203-208; presidential election 
in 1893, 210-211; lack of harmony, 
211-216; duties, 217-218; Methodist 
affiliation of members, 217; lack of 
co-operation, 219-220; clerical nature 
of membership, 221; need for wider 
representation, 221; resolutions about 
football, 223; method of appoint- 
ment, 232-233; attitude toward fac- 
ulty resignations, 250-251; attitude 
toward Crowell’s resignation, 252-260 

Bobbitt, Rev. J. B., 236-238 

Bobbitt, Rev. W. H., 30-31 

Boykin, E. T., 15, 34 

Branson, William H., 196 

Brooks, Rev. John R., letter to Cro- 
well, 211-212, 256 

Bull Durham Tobacco Company, 165 

Bumpus, Rev., 167, 263 

Burkhead, Rev. L. S., 30-31 

Burlington, Conference school, 78, 85 

Bynum, E. T., 59, 141 


Ca.ianan, Rey. G. W., 140 

Carr, Julian S., interviewed by H. H. 
Williams in behalf of Crowell, 14, 
26; on committee that elected Crow- 
ell, 18; subscribed to fund to get 
Trinity to Durham, 61; sister mar- 
ried Professor Heitman, 83; contri- 
bution of site of the College, 162, 
165-167, 172; regrets Crowell’s de- 
parture, 260 

Carolina Hotel, 201 

Carthage, N. C., Crowell’s address at 
Conference, 101 

Catalogues, 57-58, 65 

Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, donation to Trinity College, 
207 
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Charlotte, N. C., municipal school, 69; 
endowed school, 80-81 

Charter of Trinity College, 190, 191, 
193 

Christian education, Crowell’s aim, 27; 
denominational schools, 67 

Clark, Walter, 190, 257 

Claxton, P. P., 68 

Clemson Agricultural College, 97 

College Inn, 169-170, 172, 185-186, 
188, 189, 197 

“College Press,” 63 

Commissioner of Labor 
North Carolina, 106 

Conferences of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, relation to Trinity College, 
60-61, 232-241; Crowell’s attendance, 
87; Crowell’s speech at Carthage, 101; 
relation to the College under Craven, 
104; referred to, 179, 180; attitude 
toward mechanical research, 180; 
requested to help furnish new col- 
lege building, 187; Annual Confer- 
ence proposes return to Randolph, 
131; financial support of College, 
131; State Conference acquires Nor- 
mal College, 134; Crowell’s speech 
at annual Conference at Greensboro, 
150-155; on removal, 156-157; 
Crowell’s report, 202; annual con- 


Statistics of 


tributions, 208; Western Conference 
Crowell, 210-216; attitude 
toward Trinity College, 222; opposi- 
tion to football, 223, 226 
Conference schools, 76, 78 


opposes 


Congressional Record, 51 

Cranford, William I., 258 

Craven, Braxton, 8, 18, 28, 31, 104, 
105, 235, 268; Crowell studies his 
career, 110; Crowell agrees with his 
aspirations, 112; sketch of his life, 


126-131; relation to Normal Col- 


lege, 134 

Crawford, Rev. L. W., 60, 184, 185, 
244 

Crowell, John Franklin, theories re 


“Data of Modern Development,” 5-6; 
on educational conditions, 8; interest 
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in athletics, 9-10; educational the- 
ories, 10; interest in Trinity while 
at Yale, 10-11; conception of lib- 
eral education, 11; recommended by 
H. H. Williams, 10-12; Yale influ- 
ences, 12-13; at Schuylkill Seminary, 
13; election to the presidency of 
Trinity College, 17; arrival at Trin- 
ity, 18-19; why he came South, 20; 
travels in North Carolina, 21; his 
“spiritualized visions,’ 25-26; on lib- 
eral education under Christian aus- 
pices, 27; letter of introduction from 
H. H. Williams, 28; inaugural, 26, 
32-34; impression of Trinity, 36; 
teaching, 40; introduction of foot- 
ball, 45; on the relation of church 
and state to education, 65-66; study 
of county education, 69-73; on the 
origin of the conference school sys- 
tem, 76; first annual report, 76; 
conception of a university system, 
84; eulogized by Bishop Galloway, 
86; attends conferences, 87 ff; con- 
siders going to Hayesville College, 
94; on agents for popular awaken- 
ing, 95 ff; addresses at Winston- 
Salem and New Bern, 96-97; on 
academic standards, 97; attends Med- 
ical Convention, 99; sermon at 
Carthage, 101; winning support of 
Western North Carolina, 105, 109- 
110; on purposes of collegiate educa- 
tion, 112; attacked in Weekly Chron- 
icle, 114, 115; letter on Railroad 
Commission Bill, 115, 118; Ashe’s 
defense of him, 117; letter regard- 
ing faculty freedom, 122-125; tribute 
to Craven, 126-131; address before 
the High School, 140; illness of his 
wife, 142; 142- 
143; arguments for removal of Trin- 
ity to Durham, 151-155; conception 
of a Greater Trinity, 153-154; speech 
at Greensboro, 157, 159; purchase 
of land at Greensboro, 161; plan of 
179-181; 
with Edison, 181; lives in Faculty 
Row, 185; interest in public health, 


second marriage, 


a university, interview 
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192; praised by Benjamin N. Duke, 
193; foresight in revising charter, 
193-194; on executive committee, 
196; blamed for fallen tower, 200- 
201; annual report to the Confer- 
ence, 202; hostility of faculty, 209- 
210; hostility of Trustees, 210-216; 
rival candidate for presidency, 211; 
re-election, 211; Brooks’s letter to 
him, 211-212; Crowell’s reply, 212; 
resignation, 212, 213, 214-215; re- 
sponsibilities, 218; advocates alumni 
trustees, 221; interest in football, 
225, 227; trip to Randleman, 237- 
238; official relations with the Con- 
ference, 238-239; asked to write life 
of Wesley, 240; report to Charlotte 
Conference, 245-246; unfriendly at- 
titude of the Conference, 245-249; 
resignation, 252; letter to Trustees, 
254-256; leaves Durham, 260; on 
the “Secret of America,” 261-262 

Crowell, James Halleck, 141, 142 

Crowell, J. Latimer, 81 

Crowell, Laura Getz, 119, 175 

Crowell Science Building, 171, 
178, 184 

Cuninggim, Rev. W. L., 141 

Cunningham, Rev. Jesse, 206 


175, 


Darry MESSENGER, attacks Pro- 
fessor English, 121 

Daniels, Josephus, 45-46 

Davis, Robert Lee, 141 

Davis School, 66 

Dennis, Rodney, 188 

Dent, Mr. and Mrs., 74 

Dent S-y9-5 74: 

Dick, R. P., 58 

Divinity, aspirations to a school con- 
demned, 247 

Dormitories, 184, 185-187 

Dowd, James, 99 

Dowd, Jerome, 244 

Duke family, 114, 188, 213, 262, 265, 
270 

Duke, Benjamin N., helps complete the 
Technological Building, 171; compli- 
ments Crowell on charter, 193; on 
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executive committee, 196; calls archi- 
tect about the tower, 200; attitude 
toward Crowell, 213; urges Crowell 
to stay, 253; on uses of wealth, 264- 
265; service to Trinity College, 269 

Duke, Brodie L., 265 

Duke, James Buchanan, develops hydro- 
electric power, 182; proposal to en- 
dow Duke University, 193; interest 
in Trinity College, 265; endowment, 
269-270 

, Duke, Washington, donation to get 
Trinity College to Durham, 61, 162- 
167, 172; advises on building opera- 
tions, 196; growth of interest in 
Trinity College, 261, 262-269 

Duke University, germ of medical 
school, 180; university backed by 
electric system, 182; referred to, 
262; endowment, 269-270 

Duncan, Bishop W. W., 141 

Durham, N. C., public lectures, 51-52; 
attitude toward location of Trinity 
College, 60, 61-63; preparatory de- 
partment, 79; Trinity College comes 
to Durham, 81, 112-113; Crowell 
favors Durham, 138; center of 
Methodism, 163; College in the com- 
munity, 173, 195; attitude toward 
the College, 195; referred to, 151, 
162, 168, 190, 196 

Durham, Stonewall Jackson, 114, 141 

Dwight, Timothy, president of Yale, 12 


Eastern North Carolina Conference, 


248 
Edison, Thomas A., 181 
Education, reflects national problems, 


4; agricultural and technical schools, 
6; industrial sponsorship, 6-7; in- 
fluence of large universities, 7; pur- 
poses, 7-8; changing presidential 
traits, 16-17; scope and methods of 
collegiate education, 48-50; inad- 
equate preparatory facilities, 64-65; 
private, denominational and munic- 
ipal schools, 67-68; technical educa- 
tion, 98, 100; science vs. reaction- 
ism, 103; state convention, 114; 


INDEX 


varying conceptions of higher educa- 
tion, 117; applied science, 175, 178- 
179; division of colleges into 
“schools,” 175 

Educator Company, 62 

Edwards, Daniel Thomas, 141 

Edwards family, of Trinity, 41 

Emory and Henry College, 104, 130, 
233 

Endowment of Trinity College, Wash- 
ington Duke’s offer, 164-165; Carr 
proposal, 165-167; James B. Duke’s 
proposal, 193; state of endowment in 
1893, 197; referred to, 264, 269 

Engineering, 55, 170, 172, 178 

English, Nereus C., professor of his- 
tory and English, 40, 77; commends 
Crowell on arguments for removal, 
160; buys share in lot at Greens- 
boro, 161; candidate for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 121; 
attacked for participation in politics, 
121-122; defended by Crowell, 122- 
125, 160-161 

Eshelman family, 41 

Executive committee, 196, 218, 221 


Facutty, 10, 16, 32, 39-40, 56, 59- 
61, 77, 95, 995 160-161, 168, 169, 
171, 183, 229-230, 252, 258; fac- 
ulty homes, 41, 168, 183-185; 
Crowell’s defense of right of free 
discussion, 121 ff; Crowell praises 
staff of 1891-1892, 140; share in 
town social life, 195; a member 
sues for his salary, 198; disagree- 
ments, subject to ‘Trustee investi- 
gation, 203-205; causes of disagree- 
ments, 204-205; hostility toward 
Crowell, 209-210; unaccustomed to 
division of labor, 242; block resigna- 
tion, 250-251 

Faculty Row, 168, 169, 171, 184-185 

Farmers’? Alliance, in South Carolina, 
100; in North Carolina, 101, I11, 
121 

Female education, 73-74, 93 

Fisher, Professor, of Yale, 12 
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Flowers, Robert L., begins career in 
mathematics department, 60; Crowell 
recommends keeping him on faculty, 
252 

Football, introduced by President Cro- 
well, 45; first game, 46; hostility of 
Conference to it, 223-231; Randolph- 
Macon game, 227; University of 
North Carolina game, 228; Univer- 
sity of Virginia game, 230; confer- 
ence attitude, 238-239; freedom of 
athletic policy, 245 

Forsheimer, Henry A., 21 

Franklin, N. C., town and academy, 
88-89 

Freedom of discussion, Crowell’s ex- 
pression of views on Railroad and 
Commission Bill, 116; Captain Ashe 
defends him, 117; appreciated by 
leading citizens, 119; English par- 
ticipates in political discussions, 121- 
125; Crowell’s right to speak at Con- 
ference questioned, 152-153 


GaLLoway, Bishop Charles B., 
praises Crowell, 86 

Gannaway, W. T., 39, 77, 183 

General Conference of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, at Memphis, 
1894, 257 

Generating plant, 169 

Gill, Dr. Laura, 94 

Gilman, Dr. Daniel C., 97 

Goldsboro, municipal school, 69 

Gray, James A., 14, 15, 18, 110 

Gray, Robert T., awards Wiley Gray 
Medal, 119; service in revising char- 
ter, 190 

Greensboro, municipal school, 69; Con- 
ference on removal, 151-155, 156, 
157, 159, 160-161; Crowell and 
English buy lot in, 161 


Hap ey, Arthur T., of Yale, 12, 
29, 115 

Hall, Rev. Benjamin R., on faculty 
resignation, 251; on Crowell’s pro- 
posed departure, 258 
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Harris, Professor, at Yale, 12 

Harris, Rev., at Burlington Conference 
school, 78 

Hayesville, Conference College, 79, 84, 
89, 92-93, 104; female education, 
93; possible co-operation with Trin- 
ity College, 93; Methodist support, 
233 

Hegler, Colonel, 92 

Heitman, John F., professor of philos- 
ophy and Greek, 39, 77; remains in 
Randolph at Trinity High School, 
82; marriage, 83; chairman of fac- 
ulty, 131 

Helms, W. J., 79 

Hiawassee River, 91-92 

Hill, John Wesley, 94 

Hind, professor of physics, 56, 59 

Historical Society, 30 

Hodges, J. D., 141 

Holt Brothers’ School, 66 

Horner School, 66 

Hoyle, Rev., accompanies Crowell on 
trip, 70 

Hundley, Mr. and Mrs., 41 


Ivey, George F., mechanical research, 
179-180 
Ivey, Rev. T. N., 61 


Jarvis, BS Al, eS 

Jefferson City, N. C., county school, 73 

Johnson, Mrs., of Trinity, 41 

Johnson, Whit, 46 

Jurney, Rev. Nathan M., welcomes 
Crowell, 30; defends Crowell’s right 
to speak at Conference, 152 


KENYON College, 135 

Key, Bishop, 236 

Kilgo, John C., first mayor of Trinity 
College, 191 

Kinston, condition of College, 74; col- 
lege reopens, 81 


Law School, opened, 180; provision 
in charter, 192; A. C. Avery, dean, 
192 
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Leach, James M., 159 

Leach, Miss, postmistress, 43 

Lee, W. B., 81 

Legislature, North Carolina, on raising 
level of public welfare, 96; con- 
siders Railroad Commission Bill, 
114, 118; revised charter submitted, 
190; recognition of Trinity College 
as a municipal unit, 191; objections 
to student voting, 193 

Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, 92 

Lewis, ex-President, attack on proposal 
to enlarge scope of medical science, 
124 

Library, catalogued, 38; extent in 
1892, 168; rooms in Main Building, 
187 

Lick, James A., 14 

Lillienthal, Gustave, on methods of 
scientific education, 55 

Lilly, Edward, commends Crowell for 
stand on freedom of discussion, 125 

Lincoln University, 94 

Lineberry, Mr., mayor- of Trinity in 
Randolph, 149 

Literary Publications, 57 

Literary Societies, 38, 168, 187 

Long, Professor, 40. 

Lyon, Mary Duke, 265, 270 


M.cosu, James J., of Princeton, on 
lack of preparatory education, 69 

Medical Convention, 99 

Medical School, preliminary steps, 180 

Medical science, 124, 180 

Merritt, A. H., 59 

Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
factions in ministry delay election 
of president, 16; attitude toward 
Trinity College, 104, 105; Meth- 
odist schools, 130; acquires Normal 
College, 134; attitude toward re- 
moval of Trinity, 150; strong in 
Durham, 163; contributes furnishings 
for new building, 187; control of 
Board of Trustees, 217; periodicals 
express opposition to football, 223; 
relation of Conference to Trinity 
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College, 231-232; unsympathetic with 
Crowell, 245-249 

Military Schools, 66 

Monroe, N. C., municipal school, 69 

Moose, Jacob Robert, 141 

Morrill Act, 100 

Moses, Professor, at municipal school 
in Raleigh, 68 

Murfreesboro, woman’s college, 73-74 

Murphy, N. C., mountain hospitality, 
89-91 

Myrick, Robert Algernon, 141 


Neat, Mr. and Mrs., welcome Cro- 
well to Jefferson City, 72 

Negroes, Crowell’s interest in social 
adjustment of races, 21-22; their 
enthusiasm for education, 22; slavery 
discussions, 31-32; in population of 
Trinity in Randolph, 43; a negro 
named Freeman, 139 

New Bern, Crowell’s address, 96 

Newspapers, support Crowell in on- 
slaught against ignorance and indif- 
ference, 110; hostility to Trinity 
College, 113; attacks on faculty for 
political participation, 121-125; local 
press friendly, 198; conference fac- 
tions have rival papers, 235 

Nicholson, B. B., alumni address in 
1892, 141; assistant to Avery in 
Law School, 192 

Normal College, mentioned, 73; named, 
129; discontinued, 129; hostility of 
state authorities, 129; beginning, 
133; institutional spirit, 134; State 
Conference acquires property, 134 

Normal College at Greensboro, 130 

Normal schools, 134 

North Carolina, attitude toward Cro- 
well’s election, 16; three styles of 
preparatory schools, 66-74; popula- 
tion in 1888, 95; economic condi- 
tions, 100; Farmers’ Alliance, 100; 
economic and cultural interests in 
West, 106; outlook, 108; gold re- 
sources, 181; increasing resources, 
194 

North Carolina Christian Advocate, 235 


INDEX 


North Carolina Conference, 83, 104 

North Carolina Department of Public 
Education, hostile to Normal Col- 
lege, 129 

North Carolina Educator, 62 

North Carolina Historical Society, 30 

North Carolina Legislature, on raising 
level of public welfare, 96; Railroad 
Commission Bill, 114, 118; consider 
charter, 190; recognize College as 
municipal unit, 191, 193 

North Carolina Medical 
124, 180, 192 

North Carolina State Commission Act, 
119 

Norton, C. H., 200 


Association, 


OakrorbD, James J., 225 
Odell, J. M., 150 

Ormond, Allison Lee, 141 
Overman, Lee S., 128 


Parker, Benson, 41 

Parrish, E. J., chairman of executive 
committee, 196; conference on fallen 
tower, 200 

Payne, Bruce, 98 

Pegram, William H., professor of sci- 
ence, 39, 56; living in Faculty Row, 
185; overhears comparison of Trin- 
ity College and the State University, 
229 

People’s party, 122 

Pilot Knob, conference school, 78 

Pilot Mountain School, 85 

Plyler, Alva Washington, 141 

Plyler, Marion Timothy, 141 

Polk, Leonidas L., 101 

Porter, Noah, of Yale, influence on 
Crowell, 12-13; congratulates Cro- 
well on presidency, 23; praises him, 
24; points out unique opportunity in 
the South, 24; Crowell’s teacher, 29 

Price, William, 59-60 

Primrose, Mr., 30 

Prout, H. G., on methods of scientific 
education, 55 

Public schools, municipal, 67-68 

Pullen, J. T., 162 
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RatrroaD Gazette, 115, 118 

Raleigh, municipal school, 68; offer to 
Trinity College, 162, 163, 164 

Raleigh Christian Advocate, publishes 
Williams’ letter on Crowell, 28; 
criticizes Crowell, 102; editor helps 
purchase equipment for Trinity Col- 
lege, 187 

Raleigh News and Observer, publishes 
Crowell’s letter against Railroad 
Commission Bill, 115, 117 

Raleigh Weekly Chronicle, hostile tc 
Trinity, 113 

Randolph County, N. C., isolation of 
Trinity, in Randolph, 37; descrip- 
tion, 41; Crowell’s fondness for 
Randolph, 138-139; losses from re- 
moval of Trinity, 146-147; attitude 
toward Trinity College, 148, 201 

Randolph-Macon, 104, 130 

Raper, Charles Lee, 141 

Reed, Frank L., 187 

Reid, Frank L., criticizes Crowell, 102 

Remenyi, Edward, concert in Durham, 
52 

Robins, Col. W. Mack, opponent of 
removal of Trinity won over, 157; 
opponent of removal of Trinity, 159 

Rogers, Jesse Pinckney, 141 

Rumley, Julian Lee Craft, 141 

Rutherford College, 84, 104, 233 


SANFORD, N. C., county school, 74 

Sasser, W. D., 78 

Scales, Governor Alfred M., 32 

School of Technology, 170, 172, 175- 
182 

Seeman, Henry, 61-62 

Sessoms, William Troy, 141 

Sharpe, Rev. V. A., commends Cro- 
well, 207 

Shelley, Rev., 92 

Simmons, Furnifold McLendel, 96-97 

Skinner, Mr., commends Crowell on 
stand for free discussion, 125 

Smith, Rev. S. M., kind word for Cro- 
well, 247 
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Societies, 9019, 52; historical and scien- 
tific societies, 53; literary societies, 
36, 168, 187 

Southgate, James H., 62-63, 259 

Spencer, Cornelia Phillips, 30 

Spray, N. C., seat of aluminum plant, 
177 

State Agricultural and Engineering Col- 
lege, 162 

State bar examinations, 192 

State Educational Convention, 114 

State loan to Normal College, 129 

State Railroad Commission, 114 

State Railroad Commission Bill, 117 

Statesville Landmark, 83-84 

Stedman, Professor, 59, 185 

Stewart, Henry Dixon, 141 

Stroud, Buchanan, 102 

Sumner, William G., 13, 21 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
121-122 


TECHNICAL education, 6, 98, 100, 
178-179 

Tillett, W. F., attacks Trinity’s aspira- 
tions to Divinity School, 247; on 
services of B. /N. Duke, 269 

Travellers Insurance Company, 188, 
205 

Trinity Archive, The, 51, 57 

Tillmanism, 97, 100 

Trinity College, curriculum prior to 
1887, 8; need for modernization, 11; 
fund for faculty support, 14; ideas 
on removal, 14-15; selecting a pres- 
ident, 17-18; condition on Crowell’s 
arrival, 18; seal, 27; detachment 
from the world, 27; Williams’s let- 
ter rejoices at better outlook, 28; 
backwardness, 31; commencement of 
1887, 32; spirit of, 35; Crowell’s 
disappointment, 36; description, 36- 
39; library and scientific equipment, 
38; income, 42; educational inten- 
sity, 44-45; student ‘conduct, 45; 
football, 45; intercollegiate events, 
45; scientific work, 49; improvement 
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